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^pilE two Idiivs (h'scrilu'd in tlu* |)i’(*sont voliimo cover tlio 
groatev part of Jtiindc'lkliand, a part of Malwa, and tlic 
cast('rn*lpall' of tlie (^'iitral Provinces. One of the main 
ohjects in Ihindcllvliand was to ol)tain pliotoi»:raplis of tlio 
ina^iiticont temples of Khajinnha. This was snccossfnlly 
.’Iccomjdislied; and W(' can now examine leisurely the details 
of t hese riclily-dccorated specimens of Hindu arch itcctui’c, 
wliich form l)y far the lai'j^i'st and linest group of temples 
in Nortiiern India. Photogva])hsw(‘re also made of the richly- 
carved temples at Pathavi and IJday^mr. At the latter place 
Mr. lleglar discovered that the ground plan of the temple 
was not formed on a scpiare after the usual Ilindu mode, hut 
on a circle, not one of tlu' salient jioints being a right angle. 
I have since tested Mr. Ileglar’s ])lan, and T can vouch for 
the strict aecumey of his statemeiit. 

in tin' Central Provinei’s, Mr. lleglar took the eastern 
half of the country, whilst T took the westeni hall* the line 
of division being the main road from north lo south, running 
f]‘om tlahalpiir rid Seoni and Nagjnir lo the Wen Ganga, oast 
of Chanda. During this tour In* visited many places that 
are now little known, hut w Inch W('re once large towns pos- 
sessing rich teui])les. Some of Hk'sc are still standing, hut 
the gi'cater number are in ruins. From them hci collected 
many ancient inscriptions, ranging from COO or 700 A. D. 
down to A. D.,lo00 and IM). Several of tlu'sc inscripfions 
arc of considemhlc interest, as they show' the widely extended 
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power of the Ilailiayas of Chedi. Two. of tlicm arc actually 
dated in the “ Cliedi Samvatsara,'’ era liitlicrto unknoAvn. 
In two other inscriptions the era is called the “ Kalacfiuri 
Sammt,'* which is the same thing, as the princes of Chedi were 
of the Kalacimri branch of the Ilaihaya triho. I have (5xa- 
ihincd some eight inscriptions dated in this ora, which also 
mention the week day, from which I have calculated that the 
era began in A. D. 219, the year 250 A. D. being the year 1 
of the Chedi Samvat. 

None of these inscriptions have yet horm translated ; hut 
I have made a very close examination of all the older om^s, 
and I am able to say that they Avill thiw much light on tlu! 
history of this part of India from tlu^ beginning of the Chris- 
tian era down to the Muhammadan invasion. Oiu' of Mi-. 
Beglar’s discoveries was the rock-cut seal of the powerful 
King SasA.ngka, who destroyed the; holy Bodhi tree at Hodh 
Gaya shortly before A. D. 600. The seal is cut in the rock 
of the fort of llohtas on the Son rivc^r. That gioat fort 
must therefore have belonged to him. In another place M r. 
Bcglar heard of a powerful llaja of forimn* days who was 
named Sao-Sanyk, or “one hundred shells,” because he was 
always preceded by one hundred shell-bhnvers. This name 
can only be a corruption of Smdngku. 

In one of the uiscriptions from Sirpur 1 lind that the 
place is ^called Sivapuv and Sivadwnj after Sica Llaja. In 
another mscription I find mention of Choda-Gam/a., who is 
probably the Chor-Gmiga of the Orissa chronicles. Other 
inscriptions mention various princtis with the title of Gupta, 
as Harslia Gupta and Siva Gupta. Tluiy ai’(i probably con- 
nected with the Siva Gupta and Bhava Gupta of the co])j)('iA 
plate inscriptions preserved in the temple of JaganiiMh, as 
both these kings claim i:o have boon sovereigns of Maha 
Ko^a, the very country in which Mr. Beglar’s inscriptions 
were discovered. I am now having tliesc inscriptions reduced 
and transcribed preparatory to publication. 



Mr. ]J<‘glai‘also made a vci’y rich collection of photographs 
of the curious old tcmj)las in those little known placas. 
Scvctal of these arc; of considerable antiquityy and when their 
inscriptions arc tinnslatcd, we shall have acquired a valuable 
store of additional data for the history of Indian architecture. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 
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ARCIIilOLOWCAL SURVUY OF INDIA. 


.lllil'Oin’dl’A TOUIIIN m'lNDKLKIIANDANtlMALWA, 18U-1 


T\rY inuf 411 3871-72 cxtondiMl ovor tlic greater part ot 
JJuTidclkliaud and tlic norlh-i'astern portions of Mahva. 

Leaving J)('i]»i, the iirst place on the road to Matliurd that 
]K,ss('sses any architectural inetciisions is Balkhgarli. The 
loi't is tiui common small enclosure Avith octagonal towel's 
and battleim'iited Avails of no ancient date. It is, however, 
in good order, and is a eotis])icuous ohject in the flat country 
around it. A small chhatri (cenotaph) with a marble dome, 
siipportiid on carved marble jiilhu’s, near a tank on the road- 
side, is the only building of any consequence. It is a 
modem building in tlu' late JMughal styh;. In plan the terrace 
is similar to that of Safdar-.lang’s tomb on a small scale; 
but, instead of having a great building in the centre, it has 
only this siiigl<!tKsniall dome supported on ])illars. 

At Palwal tluTc is an old tomb of red sandstone, said 
to be of a local Muhanimadaii saint; the dome of tliis is 


v(H'y slightly bulbous , and is intermediate in style between 
lliimayun’s and Shah dehau’s. The dome is pointed, like 
llumayun’s ; the sides have a doorway each, closed on three 
sides by plain liexagomil pattern lattices in red sandstone ; 
t he [leivlenth'cs inside are peculiar, being formed of portions 
of tuT) point{‘d vaults iiitei*secting. 

T’avo tombs not. c('iitrically placed occupy the interior. 

Tradition states that the tomb Avas built by the fakir 
during his lifetime, Avitli stem's obtained by begging, one 
out of each cart-load that passed that way* from the quames 
to Delhi, Avhen Shah Jehan’s citadel and the buildings of 


Dellii Shahjelninabiul were in course of construction.* A 
large ruinous-looking serai in the city of Dalwal is •ascribed 


to Shah .Tehan’s period. 


A'ov vri. ’• 
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Just before reaching the city, to the west of the road, 
are tlio ruins of a raud fort with a.masjid, and a masjid and 
tank ; they are said to be of very recent date. A short way 
off the saint’s tomb is an old masjid of tiiroo domes, with the 
dargA.h of a local saint, still reverenced by the people. I could 
obtain no particidars regarding it, but from the style of the 
building, it should be of a j)eriod between Humayun and Shah 
Jehdn ; it is very small, and of no andiitectural pretensions. 

At Hodal is a small fort, or fortilicd serai, with walls of 
rubble, battlemented tops, and the usual towers ; two line 
gateways opposite each other are yet in good order. The 
interior face of the fort wall is areaded, as in TughlakabM, 
possibly to serve as quarters for troops. 

Outside the fort, near one corner, is a lofty mud tow'or, 
said to be not over one hundred and fifty years old ; but 
why or by whom it was built no on(‘, could inform me. 
Near the opposite comer of the fort is a small masjid, which, 
from its sloping walls, would appear to belong to an ancient 
period; but the entrance archways are unusually small, 
much like the small entrances common in modern masjids, 
especially in Bengal, and which can be tmc6d gi*adually 
diminishing in size from Shah Jehdn’s era downwards. 
In Shah Jehdn’s great masjid in Delhi, the small are.hways 
have been noticed in my report as marring the effect of the 
building greatly; but although the real central areJiway 
there is also comparativcsly small, the great false opening, 
with its semi-dome in front, forming appai’ciitly the entrance, 
prevents the real inner small arch from being noticed. ITeax;, 
there is no false large arch to screen the real small CJitranc(^s ; 
and the entrances arc very small indeed, only the siz(; of 
ordinary doorways of native dwelling-houses. 

Neap Dotdndk village, and to the west of the I’oad to 
Mathurd, arc extensive remains of buildings, whnih, from 
their style, appear to be of Biroz Shah’s period ; the pen- 
dentives of many are similar to those of Khirki masjid at 
Delhi, and traces of colored glazed tiUjs still remain in 
the sheltered parts ; tradition, however, ascribes the founding 
of the place to Shah Jehdn. 

At Kotwan are several chhatris and an immense block of 
buildings in the mixed, Hindu and Muliammadan style*, 
commonly seen in largo* buildings erected within the last 
160 years; the block is built mastly of small bricks, of the 
kind cf)mmonly used in native houses, and U'erc a]q)arently 
taken from oklcr buildings. 
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Chdtali possesses a citadel, or small fortified serai, ascribed 
to Akbar ; the walls arc Similar to the usual run of such 
walls, namely, of rubble with battlcmented top, and quarters 
for troops in the interior face. Its two gateways are very 
fine. The place is asenbed to Akbar, and said to havii been 
intended for a sen*. Outside, at the foot of the serai wall, 
exists am old-looking mandir ; as it stands, the mandir is an' 
odd construction, apparently of various })criods, and Irag- 
ments of sculpture, resembling those at the Kiitb, ar<? 
insert(‘d in the walls. Tradition ascribes the mandir to Shah 
Johan’s reign, which is probably correct ; but it must have 
been built on the site, and with the materials, of a much 
ohl(*r temple. 

Chowinliart possesses a battleincntcd wall and gates in a 
. miTioiis eximliiioji. 

Tlie Man mandir of Brinds'i.ban is a building, th(^ age of 
Avhieh it is diflieult to judge from its style. Portunateiy, its 
ago is well known ; but we see in this the influence of 
Muhammadan on Hindu architecture, just as in the Kutb 
masjid wo see the influence of Hindu on Muhammadan 
archih'cture. This bvulding is especially valuable as being 
ou(‘, of thr<raro early specimens of what General Cunningham, 
in his “Chronological Division of Hindu Architecture,” calls 
modern Brahmanical. I was not allowed to s(!o the interior 
(as the ministering Brahman gravely assured me that the 
deity inside was veiy hungry, and was at his meals) notwith- 
standing my ofler of money to provide food to appease the 
dciity’s hunger ; but from what could be seen by me, it appeal’s 
that Muhammadan art influenced the Hindu only in cou- 
^structiv(i details, and that chiefly internally. The Hindus, in 
short, appear to have adopted the constructive cxi)cd(pnts of 
the true dome resting on pendentives formed of true arches 
and the true arch itself ; beyond this, the influence of 
Muhammadan arehitcidui’c did not extend; neither the 
outer piTiJile nor the plan shewed foreign influence. Color, 
how(W‘er, appears to have been used internally, and also very 
sparingly externally. It is evident from this example that 
as*lhte as Akbar’s ndgn, Hindu architects of the old school 
had not quite died out in and about the .capital, and that 
the influence of Muhammadan arclatecturc had up to then 
been I’cmarkably small. 

• There are mjijriy fine buildings in Brindaban, but inoslly 
modern; it is, however, an ancient place, and worth ilclaih.’d 
examination. 
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I pass Mathurii over, it heing noticed fully by General 
Cunningbain, wbo has ibis season* further mad(i a great deal 
of excavation and research there. Prom Mathurd to Agrd, 
and near SikJindra, are a number of half -ruined buildings, 
tombs apparently, but of no special interest. 

Near Jdit, however, one march from J^atlmrd and near 
•the Jamnji iliver, is a small jhil 'with the statue of a. hooded 
scrjfent, half ruined, in it. The legend attaclmd to it is, that on 
a Qertain occasion a i)rinccss Avas married h a Eaja from a 
distant unknown country, who, after a short stay, wished to 
depart to his own country with his wife. She, however, re- 
fused, unless he should (leclare to her bis lineage. The Raja 
on this earnestly represented to her that she would regret 
asking him regarding his lineage {vanm,) and long entreated 
her to forego her curiosity. Ilis clforts to dissuade her 
not succeeding, he desired her to accompany him to the river ; 
on arrrcfil there, he again attempted to dissuade her ; but find- 
ing it of no avail, he entreated her not to bo alarmed, or give 
expression to fear or regret at wliat she might see, adding 
that, if she did, she Avould lose him ; saying this, he began 
slowly to descend into the watei’, all the time trying to dis- 
suade h(U’ before it became too late, till the water* rose to his 
neck; tlum, after a last attempt to induce her to give up her 
curiosity, he drced, and re-appeared in the form of a naga ; 
raising his expanded hood above tlu; IcaoI of tlui Avater, aiul 
moving it from side to side, he said, “This is my tansa ; I 
wca. ’A ndgavausi.” The j)ri)ieess on this could not suppn'ss 
an exclamation of d(!(;p grief, on Avhicli the r*jiga Avas turned 
into stone at once, and exists there to this day. Tradition 
further asseits that, hoAVCA’^cr high the ri\^(!r may rise duri ng 
floods, the head of the stone serpent alAAays kee])s above ii." 
The river has noAV left its old course, and runs further east a 
long Avay, leaAung a hoUoAV' to naai*k its ancient bed, Avhich in 
the rains becomes a jhil. 

I did not hear the stoi^ till I laid entered the .Mahoba 
district, when it Avas too late to ascertain further j)articulars. 
The remains at Agra arc numerous, and have attracted tin; 
attention of all tiuA'cllers. They have been examined ^fiiul 
described by Mr. Carlleylc, Assishint, Aj’clucological Survey 
of India, and I I’hfcr to Jiis report. 

Occasionally, a few fine buildings are to be seen south 
of Agra, on the road to Bateswai’, but, Iwiyond a few 
miles, all traces of the vicinity of a large town, once f he 
capital of ilindustan, cease, and the solitary J’oad Avinds 
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onwards, with scarcely a cart or traveller to enliven its 
dreary monotony. • 

Bateswar is a small place?, e)n the right hank of the 
Jnmna,forty-thrc(? miles south-east from Agra. ’ It is situated 
amidst a mass of the? great rjiviiies of the jamna. An annual 
fair is held there, lasting about a w(i(;k ; great numbers of 
(?amels .and hoi-ses arc th<!n brought and exjiosed for sale,- 
besides goods of other kinds ; the fair is Indd in honortr of 
IJatesAvar NA-th MahMcva, reprtjsontcd by a large lingam in a 
cennmonplace-looking temple, one of the immense number 
lining tbe banks of the river for more than a mUe in hmgth. 
IMiese temples are all mode'rn, not dating beyond Shah 
Johan’s era, though a few may, from their stylo, bo cousidorod 
as old as Akbar. The sc(!ne during the fair is singularly 
Iseautiful' 4-ho long line of tempk's reflected from the green 
waters of the Jamna, Avhich he-r(5 is d(!ep, and washes the 
massive and long liiu? of steps reaching down from the 
tt'ivvphis to the river, cnlivi'm'd by the gay dresses of the 
C(?males, who Hock from groat distances and in great numbers 
to bathe, on the full moon, in the Jamna, bore considered 
^loly, and the glitter and shoAv of the followers of the 
native ehj(?fs, who come lu'W? from various parts of OAvalior 
and llundelkhand, make up a wboh? not easily surpassed. 
Over tbe gay mass below, toAvers the dila[)idated fort 
and ])alace of tin; pri'sont llaja, a bAiilding by no means 
pr(?lty or in good preservation, but yet imposing from 
its position on tlie top of one of the ravines, aiul pictu- 
res([ne from tliosemitrans})arent veil throAvn OA'er it by the 
clouds- of dust, which, at this time, persistently hoAcr round 
the plac(5. 

The fair is held in a long strip of flat sandy ground, 
running n(*arly east and Avest from the great ghat* on the 
riv(?»'. It is about half .a mile Avide and Avonderfully flat, 
eousid(?ring its lo(;ality Avithin a mass of ravines. The floods 
of the tflainna do not usually overtop the ghats; but last 
rains, the flood watei's did overtop by scA'cral feet the groat 
masonry band, Avhieh, adorned Avith temples and ghats, 
rest rains the riAair on this side, and i‘au along the great plain, 
Avhore,*as just mentioned, the fair is held, back to the Jamna, 
which, after a great detour, comes, back to a point almost 
exactly due cast of the great line of ghats at a distance of 
■ about two and a half mih's. » 

The legend regarding th(?.se temples is, that at the time 
Avhon the first of t he line of ilhaduria Kajas reigned, it was 
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the rule for each Raja to send a Princess for the seraglio 
of the Emperor of Dellii. The Bhaduria Eaja had a daugh- 
ter ; hut not wishing to send her to the harem of the Delhi 
King, he represonwHl that he had no dauglitcr; the other 
Rajas, wlio had sent their daughters, were indignant at this, 
and informed the Delhi Emperor, who thereupon ordered a 
s(vu‘oh to be made. In this extremity, the daughter of the 
Uajaf fh'd alone to Bateswar, and prayed to the Devi at the 
templ(‘ lo save her from the jJoUution of a Muliammadan 
seraglio. Her sex was accordingly changed, and she emerged 
from the temidc a boy ! 

The grateful llaja on this diverted the river, and built 
temphis along its banks, which now exist. 

Another version of the story says that one Raja Hara, oC‘ 
some place unknown, and Raja Badan, the Bhad,uria Raja, 
once made an agreement with each other to marry their 
children, should one have a son and the other a daughter ; 
both, however, luid daughters, but the Bliaduria Raja coju- 
ccalcd the circumstance, and proclaimed that he had a son. 
Accordingly, in due time, the daughter of llara Raja was 
mariied to the supposed son of Bhaduria Raja. 

The imposition was, however, soon found out, and ITara 
Raja advanced with an army to avenge the injury, when tlio 
daughter of the Bliaduria Raja, to save her father from the 
imminent danger, detei*mincd to die and end the strife; 
accordingly she jumped into tho.Jamna; but to the surju-iso 
of aU, instead of diwning, she emerged a boy ; and llara 
Raja finding that the Bhaduria Raja really had a son to whom 
his daughter had been manned, retired pacified. The grate- 
ful Bliaduina Baja then diverted the Jammi from the spot 
where his daughter luul jumped in, and instituted a great 
annual fair in honor of the circumstance, and built those 
temples all along the Jamna which we see now. Accordingly, 
Bateswar is by the jieople ascribed to this Raja, whoever he 
may have been ; and they further assert that he founded, not 
Bat(;swar alom?, but also Bhind, Ater, IVowgaon, Kacherd 
and Pindht, all of them places of note in the district. 

The legend, however, at Bateswar itself, as related by tjio 
Brahmans, is quite different. According to them, the old 
name of Bateswar was Surajpur, and it was founded by Sura 
Sena, as Mathurd was by Ugar Sena ; tliat, on a certain occa- 
sion, the sun or Aditya having bathed there, portioned out offer- 
ings to -the various Hindu divinities — whence the name 
Banteswar, or. Bateswar. 
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I have already noticed the broad strip ot level land ex- 
tending direct between the two liends of the Jarana at the 
cast and west of Bateswar, and I now remark tliat the natural 
features of the country shew that this was originally the bed 
of the Janina ; for not only is the slope of the high ground 
and ravines on either side of it natural, but aU watercourses 
botAvecn it and the present coui*se of the Jainna run into 
and not, as they ought to, into tlic Jamna; besides this,* the 
])jescnt course of th(? Jamna islwimdcd on one or both sides 
l)y high (Jiffs, which have not the natural slope tlmt the 
liigh ground on either side of the straight strip has ; further, 
the river would even now j-un along the straight strip, but 
for the great emliankment of solid mansonry an(l ghats that 
restmin all attempts of the river to break through hero. 
Tliough the tendency of the river is strong in this direction, 
and solid and massively buUt though the gliats are, the river 
has undciTnined them in jJaces, and caus(id large masses to 
eir.ck and tumble in ; this restraint lias also caused the river 
to scour out its Ixicl, and its depth here is considerable. 

Therefore, whatever credit may attach to the other 
•]wts of the. legend, there is a probability of the river having 
been diverted. The diverting of the river for a short, distance 
ill that pla(!e would not be a veay diflicidt task, as the 
gigantic ravines that brnneh out from the river, and almost 
meet each other after various twists and turns, would offer 
gieat facilities, and may, (won of themscJves without any aid 
from art, have so enlargc'd as to afford an easy passage to at 
least a portion of the flood waters of the river. 

As the oldest temple there cannot date beyond Akbar, I 
should place tluj diversion of the liver in his era at the fur- 
thest. 

The first legend, noticed above, implies the c*xistenco 
of an older tcmiile before the diversion of the river. This 
part of the legend I suspect to bo an interpolation of the 
ilrahmans to incrciase the sanctity of the shrine of Bates- 
warnath, by ascribing to it a fabulous antiejuity. 

Eliminating, then, the marvellous, the story appears 
tb-he that, on a certain occasion, a princess did drown hei’self 
to escape the pollution of a Muhammadan harem, and that 
her father in her honour div(?rtcd tl^c .lamila, instituted a fair 
on its dry bed, and built the temples. 

In the courtyard of one of the temples is a curious 
tapering shaft* of brick and mortar, w-eU plastered, and 
adornecl with an immense number of little niclies, wdth por- 
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jcscting little brackets underneath, arranged in tiers over 
each othci’, all round the pillar. These are intended for the 
reception of lights. The effect is very good. 

A mile from those temples, and perclicd on the ravines 
between the jucsent course of the Jamna and what I have 
above conjectured to have been its ancient coui’sc, arc two 
groups of modern temples, both ascribed by the people to 
Saravraks, or Jains ; the larger group is so undoubtedly, and 
is now kept in tolerably fair order; additions, repairs and 
new buildings have been added not long ago ; and the datx; of 
the last gift of a marble slab with impressions of a pair of 
feet of Adindth is recorded in modem characters round its 
margin. But among the statues to be found lying about, 
round, and in these, buildings, some of which, though rccaml , 
arc in ruins, arc a number hf large statues of figures seatial 
in Buddha fashion, with crossed legs. Those figures are alJ 
Jain, for not oifly are they naked, but each statue has a 
symbol on its pedestal, shewing tluit it was intended for., a 
particular Jain Hierarch. In the whole of the placa' I 
could discovcjr no relic which could Avith certainty be consid- 
ered Buddhist. 

•The other and smaller group, though also called Jain by 
the people, appears to me to be Brahmanical ; tlu; fragments 
of images are of all soids, late Brahmanical as well as Jain, 
the last, however, being A’ery rare. No statu(\s of Vishnu in 
the earlier foians of incarnation arc to be found, but many 
of llara Gauri, Parvati, and her consoid, Ganeja, and a 
medley of others which I cannot find names for, from tludr 
l)eing in a mutilated condition, lie collected in heaps, and 
scattertid about in all directions. ' The material is generally 
a soft coarse-grained sandstone ; but one or two fragments of 
marble also exist, besides some of a kind of conglomerate, 
green mottled stone, and some of soa])stone. The nature of 
the soft sandstone ciasily accounts for the aj)pearance of great 
age thc! fragments have. This place must, howewer, at one 
time have been a Muhammadan dargah or karbala, as the 
graves with their headstones, or rather head- j>i liars, of brick 
and mortar, with the customary niche for a lamp, exist 4)0 
this day, but strangedy appropriatal by the Hindus,' they 
having used them' as chobutnls to place imagc;s on; and 
the niche in the pillar at* the head is used as the receptaede 
' for I some paidicular imago in bettor condition than thc 
others. .There arc many examples of Muhanfmadans appro- 
priating to thcMr i*oligious uses buildings dedicated to Hindu 
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divinities, but instances of the reverse are very rai'o. It 
sliews tliat, had the Hin(Jus succeeded in driving out tl)e 
Muhammadans from any part of India, th(‘ir masjicis and 
dargilhs would probably have been used for Hindu divinities, 
and sanctified with some Hindu legends. 

This appi-opriation could only have tabem place after the rise 
of tlic lyiabai-atha power ; the images and other remains there, 
except the graves, can tberefoi-e date back only to tliat [aaiod, 

'J’lie Jain relics a])ovc alluded to also date back only a 
short time, excoi)t the large-sized scat(‘d Jain statues, wliicli 
are i;arlici‘, l)ut not much, if at all, earlier than the M uhani- 
madan conf|uest, and are probably later. Copies of the in- 
scriptions on their pedtjsials have been submitted to the Direct- 
or (lejK'ral, and be will be able to pronounce on their age. 

Ihit wiiatevm* their ag('s, tlK'sci two groups of remains 
mijst, at a ])eri()d antecedent to Akbar, n ho tii\st systeniati- 
cally formed imilrimouial alliances nilli Hindu cliicfs, have 
been on the lel't bank of the Jamna. 

An old idgah on the pi*esent left side of the river, and 
not far from it, has ali’eady bc(‘n noticed by Mr. Carlleylo. A 
•heap of ruins, of which tiotliing can be made out, but; wliieli 
tradition asserts to have l)eon a dargah, exists also on the 
l(vft and close to the ])r('S('nt course of the river near the north- 
east elbow; all that remains is a Iku]) of small-sized bricks. 

From llateswar I went to Illiind by a V('ry dinkuilt path, 
and after much troubb'. .The Ctiambal is a very pictu- 
r('s()ue river, and deep; it is said to harbour crocodiles. Its 
aucient name \vis CliarmanAati. 

Oji the road from Bateswar, rid Bab, to Khepona ghat 
on the Chambal, and beyond on to Bliind, are occasionally 
to be seen small temples of bvi<>k and [)l<*istei of lueerit date; 
the forms of some of tluan are very graceful, not going up 
like a stinight-sidt'd coins or ])yvamid, but with a graceful 
swelling cuiwc. Situated, as they are, in a wid(‘ plain, with 
no large trees in the vicinity, the apparent lu'igbt is greatly 
exaggerated. They coutaiu statues, either of Siva or Par- 
vati or Ilanurarin, rarely of Hurgii, oftener of Gaueya, and 
oltencst a lingain. A group of these statues in a smalt 
shrind at Kbopa-ka-pura is ])cculiarly noil executed ; that 
of Devi, the eight-armed, was on a jiedestal, formed like the 
capital of a column, having sixteen gaceful leaves boldly 
projecting, and eight lions as supports. The otlier statues 
were of Siva, Paiwati and Ganey^i, all very well exeewted; but 
all modern, as recorded in tin* insevi])tious. T\wo bas-relh'fs, 
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one representing Surya (?) in a four-wheeled chariot, drawn 
by two horses, the other a female on a peacock, may 
possibly date to a more remote period. In general, however, 
the statues are acknowledged to liave been recently brought 
from Jaypur, Avluire they are manufactured as a trade ; and no 
antiquity beyond one hundred and fifty years, and in rare 
eases of two hundred years, is claimed, either for them or 
for th(> hmiples they arc enshrined in, in this district. 

Indeed, it appears, notwithstanding all that tradition 
may assert of tlie former Avoaltli and pmspority of the dis- 
trict soutli of the Jamna and hetAvecn the ravines of the 
Scinde, i’ahoj and Cliambal, that at no previous ptadod, so 
far as remains of monuments and structures can testify, was it 
so prosperous as now. The rise of this district in w(!altli 
appears to date hack, at the very utmost, not' beyond 
two hundred years, and of this the present century a])- 
pears to have hc^en most productive of religious structures ; 
and now, not\vithstanding the mismanagement wliich allov/s 
armed gangs of fifty and upwards to wander about h^vying 
contributions or black mail on the villages within their beat, 
and robbing travellers, the prosperity of the district, on, the 
whole, is rather on the increase. These armed gangs, if 
current accounts are to be believed, have a great deal of 
chivalrous feeling; and the most renowned of them, who 
robbed a large party (I’elativcs, it is said, of the local Suh;ih 
himself) near the Cliambal crossing, only two days after I 
had passed through in safety, is statol to have not merely 
done no violence to a party of wealthy unprotected females 
that fell in its power, but to have even returned what it had 
robbed from them, on one of tlunh presenting her hands and 
feet to the mbber chief with the entreaty that he would 
take off the ornaments gently, and not, for the sake of ob- 
taining them, lop off her Iiands and feet ; in doing this, she 
used the common native expression of hhM, or brother. 
But this story also shews that it is no uncommon act for 
these lawless men to lop off hands and feet for the sake of 
niore readily obtaining bracelets and anklets; and as for 
slitting of noses, it is thought nothing of at all. The gangs 
arc very daring, and within a stone’s throw of the fort of 
Bhind, the head-quarters . of the local Subah, they openly 
robbed several fields of mature tobacco round my camp at a 
'timofwhen I happened to bo absent on an excursion ; my tents 
were, however, left in peace. 

In the villages in tliis district, it is customary to collect 
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ull fvagraonts of sculpture found in digging, under one 
or two of the largest hat, or pipal trees near the village ; 
several of those fragments have accordingly, in the course 
of time, accumulated, and, in some instances, the entire 
collection has h(‘en jilaeed within small shrines built near 
the outskirts of the villages. Those fragments are not of 
much interest, being fragments of Sati pillars, fragmimts of 
the later Hindu di\initi('s as (llane 9 a and lYii-vati, and celloc- 
tions of remarkable-looking boulilm-s and pebbles, gciun’aJly 
egg-shaped, wbieb are set up on end and plentifully liedaula^d 
with milk, ghi and vermillion. A great .many of the 
fragments are of soapstone, and all are coarsely executed. 
Occasional exceptions arc, hoAvever, met w ith ; and at Umri, a 
’short way from lihind on the track to Jhimpiira, Avere 
s(5V(‘.ral finely-sculi)tm-ed fragments of female divinities, and 
one of a male naked liguri', Avith an onornAous head-dress 
consisting of a series of diminishing frusta of pyramids 
piled on each other, Avilh narroAv ni'cks intei;§osed. 

JShiud itself is a large placii, the largest in the district 
for many miles, and is the head-quarters of a Subah riding 
• the distiict. Its oiiginal foundation is carried back to fabu- 
lous antiquity, Avdien a great llishi or Muni, named Uhindi, 
jierformdd Tapas tlu're. A. timijilo, called that of BhindesAvar, 
marks the site of the Tajias of the Muni. It is aA'OAi'cdly 
modern, but is said to cover the original shrine of mud and 
kdcha bricks (if I uiuh'rstood my informants rightly) which 
was huilt. by Bhindi llishi himself. I could not see it, as may 
be easily imagyied. Tlu; Avails AAdiich surround Bhind arc 
also Q,scnb('d to a })cnod before the Muhammadan inA'asion, 
but the tradition of its having be<5n founded at the same 
time, and by the same llaja Avho diverted the Jamna at 
Bah^swar, is more to be crediti'd, and the apiiearance of the 
AA'alls, of the ordinaiy late Muhammadan pattern, built of 
brick, conlirms the tradition. The bricks are small, av ell- 
burnt, pud of the same kind as those at BatesAvar. At some 
jieriod subsequent to the erection of the AA'alls, they appear 
to have been strcngtheiuid by a facing of earth. At jiresent, 
% groat paid of the defences appear to be high earthen 
itimpilrts strengthened by a ditch on all sides except the west 
and north-Avest, Avhere the ditch enlarges into a magnificent 
sheet of water washing the walls, and retained by a massive 
• masonry revetement; but this appearance oJ earthen ramparts, 
wliich would 8ccm to shew that the original fort was of 
eaidh, is delusive, for in some parts the earth, slipping has 
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disclosed masonry walls in the hcai’t of tlie earthen rampart. 
The masonry Avail is thercjfore coiitinnous ; and being provid- 
ed Avith hattlemonts even Avliere iioAV bulled in the earthen 
rampart, it is clear that originally the Avail stood Avithout 
this facing of earth ; hnt from some. nnknoAvn eanso, and at 
some unknoAvn period, the ditch was excavated, or re-cxe.avat- 
cd, and the , earth fi'om it and from the b('d of the sheet of 
AA'^atcr thrown up so as to bury the walls. A fine viaduct, 
partly on aivhcs, leads from the fort, across the lake, to a 
large modern dhararasala on the other side. 

JVear Illiind, about half a mile oft’, east, is a Jargt^ 
enclosure, (rontainiiig the ruins of several buildings said to 
l)e palaces, built within the last one hiindrxl and filty y(*ars. 
The place is called Nowadah, and an annual fair is Indd 
there, 'fho ruins eensist of four buildings on four sifters of 
the enclosure and one in the middle; that on the south, is 
the portico Avith a huge building at its back, said to haAAi 
been the mini.stqi’s darbar, and opposite^ this, on the othr'r 
side, is the ])a1ae(?, Avith female apartnumts, in good order in 
many ])laccs. Tlie ])lan of tlu' building slunvs a long 
A'erandah, with fl;it roof, supported by fr(^tt('d archt's, spring- 
ing from pillars of sandstone, b(;autifully carved, but of 
the Late Mughal styh'; behind this (ronu's an iiimn* verandah 
or liall, from the back Avail of Avhich doors h!ad into tlu? 
inner apartments, consisting of a large central hall Avith 
snmll rooms at tlie sides. These; rooms lead to groups of 
others, ranged round open courtyai-ds, and so on. Tin; 

rooms arc tw'o-storeved. On the two other sides of tin; enelo- 
«/ 

sui’c ai'c tAA’^o tanks, each haAung a palace, built on its be.nks; 
the cast one being a simple hall, with vemndah and Iavo sidt; 
rooms; the western being A'^ery extensm;, and Avith sev'end 
rooms. The centre of the enclosure is occupied by a pahns', 
an open structure supported on pillars. In this building 
are used fretted arches of beautiful design ; tlu;y an; all 
false andies, being cut into the re<)uire(l sh;ip(; from tAVo 
slabs of stoin;, abutting against eaeli other at the crown; 
thost; in the ui)p(;r stf)rey arc all fretted (‘.innilfu' ones, but 
some in the lower are formed of portions of ellips(;s. • 

Chakarnagar, a small place situated in tin; fork ol the 
Jamna and tlie Cluimbal, is said to boA'eiy ancient, and to 
haA'c been founded by a llishi. 

]||lampurtl contains a nuralAcr of modern tem))les and 
chhatris and a small citadel, which from a distance is very 
im])osing, and. is visible for a great distan<*(;; but there is 
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notliing ancient Iicrc, nor at Saron (a smaJl inassiAcIy built 
foi't on the road to Jaloimj, for Avhich its owners claim gr<!at 
anticiuity. 

In the outskirts of Jaloun stands the ruin of a small 
fort with the remains of very fuie buildings inside. The 
forms of tlie arclies and the carvings on the slabs forming 
the arches arc A^cry good; but tlu^y areall modern. The 
place is said to have belonged to the Kana, and to haA'e*been 
destroyed by tbo British during tlu*, mutiny. 

Kcar this fort are several colleetions of fragments, one 
of which is that of a Ilgure seated cross-legged, Avith the 
hands held up opposite the chest, sup])ortcd on the inter- 
twined tails of two uagas Avith human lieads and bodies. 
*^rhis ilgure must be ancuait ; but no one knoAVs Avhere the 
fragment .came from, 'rradilion says, that the pvcs(;nt 
ruined fort was built on the site of an older one, and that 
in laying the foundations of the present otic, many frag- 
ments of statues Avere exhumed, of Avhich that above 
described may be oiu'. Ko ruins besides this, fort, hoAve\a‘r, 
exist in or about the place now. 

• At Orai are a few dn'ssed granite door-posts of the 
Chandel pattern. II (‘re, for the first time, I came upon 
sp<H;imcAs of tlie particular Chandel archite<turo, of Avbich 
numerous and si)lendid examph's exist further south. Orai is 
famous iuChaud’s “ Utiim” as being the place near Avliicli the 
gr('at filial battle betwi'cii J’avmal’s troops and Pritbi llaj 
was fought, ending in the total defeat of the former. 

The story (vf Allia and IJdal is a favorite all OA’cr the 
district between the Jamiia and the high lands of Sagar. 
It is peiiodically sung, and listened to by largo assembled 
(U'OAvds during the i-ains. T subjoin a brief ab.straet of a 
portion of it, as it mentions sc.'veral places Avhiell can bo 
idi'iitified. 

Parmfil AA^as Baja of Mahoba, Avitb the title of Mabarhj 
AdhirAj. llis wife AAns so beautiful, that ludra is fabh'd to 
haA^e often eome down from lu'avcn to enjoy her society. 
It doi's not ajipear from the context, howcAvr, that ParmAl 
was in any Avay displeased at the amour of bis Avife Avitb 
ludm! It rather apjK'ai-s, on the contrary, that whatever 
Parnuil may baAm tboiiglit, public o])iniou’ of the piwiod, as 
v(‘pres(Mi(ed‘ by Chand,' considered it, not in the light of 

• either a disgrace or an immoiiility, but as a very high epm- 
^ pliment to the personal atti-actions of the lady. 

I'aruial, boAVCver, appears to have eonsidored biiuseH 
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entitled to some equivalent from Indra for permitting this 
intimacy with liis wife, and accordingly, on one of the occa- 
sions of Indra’s visit, while Indra was in his wife’s company, 
ParmM contrived to secure the services of Indra’s celestial 
horse to obtain a celestial breed of horses for himself. On 
Indra’s preparing to depart, he pei:ceived the trick, and, as a 
curse on Parmhl, informed him that the breed of horses he 
had thus obtained would prove traitors in liis utmost need. 
Parmhl had live horses thus obtained, of which one was 
named Ilimhgar. 

I will now give a brief list of some of the names of impoi-t- 
ant personages that appear in tlie account of the Malioba 
war : — Paimal, llaja of Mahoba ; Mfihil Deva, lirother-in-law. 
to Parmhl, a parihar or jjarwdi- (Jain ?) ; Allia, one of Parmal’s 
warriors, son of Dasaratha of the Bamiphar tribe ; he is also 
called Madmkli, and Gaygowal. In the body of the “ Jieisa” 
is mentioned incidentally liow Alba, on one of JM ah mud’s 
invasions, when aU the other Ilajas, including Pritlii Ilnj 
himself, shrank from an encounter with Mdhmud, Alba, 
then a boy, volunteered to lead the fight, and was the nuians 
of inflicting the signal and rvell-known dch'at on Mahmud. 
On this occasion, Prithi llaj, after the battle, in a solemn 
council, conferred the title of Odygowdl on Alba, with the 
remark that they (the Ilajas) were like cows who needed a 
gowal (herdsman) to lead them, and he (Alba) had performed 
towards them the task that a herdsman does for his cows. 

His other title of J^adrakh was obtained when Mdnju, lla ja 
of Bengal (a SolAnkbi EAjput), defeated Brahma Beva, the 
Parihar Baja of Janakpiir'in Mqthil Besa. Alba then -came 
forward to help him, and saved hiju from ignominious flight. 
As a Bdjput by flight breaks his vow not to turn his ba(!k to 
the cnenty, and incurs ignominy, Alh;i, helping Bralimd Beva, 
saved him from losing his mad : hence his tith;. The fol lowing 
names are connected with the history of Allia, — Maehal Devi, 
Alha’s wife; Idal, his son; Udal, his brotlna*; Beva Bevi, his 
mother; Mahil Beva, Raja of ,1 hujan, brother-in-laAv and min- 
ister of Parmfil ; Jagnaydk Bhat, poctof Parmal; Mai khan, 
Alha’s cousin, being son of Alha’s mother’s sister; Alkhali, 
brother of Malkhdn; Ilanjit and Brahmdjit, sons of ParmAl. 

Por some reasoh not very clearly made out, but somc- 
_ how connected with his sister, Parmftl’s wife, and oii some 
grounds regarding his OAvn claim to the Raj of Mahoba, Mahil 
Beva entertained enmity to Pannfil. As far' as I can make 
out, he appears to have been a Jain, Parwar being to this 
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day used generally as a title for Jains in the Chandel district s, 
and of course lie felt no especial respect for Indra, and ^ould, 
and perhaps did, feel it a disgrace that his sister should ho 
permitted by her husband to have an improper intimacy 
Avith this Indra, by wliomsoever jiersonatcd. 

So long, hoAV(5ver, as Alba continued to lie one of Parmal’s 
warriors, he ftilt it Avould bo vain to attempt by force to de- 
prive Parinal of his Ilaj and avenge liimsolf, for, as above 
stated, Alha had proved Jiimself even as a lioy braAxn’ than 
Piithi liaj, the acknowhxlged bravest llaja in Hindustan. 
ll(i accordingly tried to get him and his brother removed 
from Parmal’s forces, and on Idal, Alha’s son, having on one 
occasion riddcMi one of the five celestial horses, named llind- 
iriya., Mahil l.)eva inflamed the mind of Paimril against Idal, 
and, notwithstanding all rc^jn-esentations of thc^ hoy’s youth 
and. consequemt ilioughtlessness, he ('xpelled Alha and Udal 
from his kingdom. 

They tlien went to Jaya Chandra of Kanauj, and took 
s<T vice under him. Jaya Chandra received them; but, being 
himself in dread of Allia, sent him on an exiiedition to 
tiaiijardesa, Avhich was nominally in his Ilaj, but the chiefs 
of which^.llirsing l)eo, llirsing Deo, Byns and Puran Deo, 
rerused to i)ay tribute, and had defeated all the forc(^s that 
Jaya Chandra liad till then sent against them. Alha and 
Udal W(3re accompanii'd hy Dakhan, the nephew of the Raja. 
Tlu^y conquered Canjavdesa, and Alha heeame a great 
favorite of Jaya CluiTldra, Avho assigned Raykot (m^ar or in 
Kanaup as liis residence, and conferred on him tlio title of 
Rai Sri Banai)har Alha, Rai Sri Cliaiukd, Rai Sri Vyas. 

Mahil Deva, after getting Alha exjielled from Malioba, 
'entered into secret communication Avitb Pritlii Rq.], and 
contriving in liis capacity as minister to simd PannaUs force's 
on an expedition towai-ds the south, inlormt'd Pritlil Raj 
that the road to Mahoha Avas now' clear. 

PritUi Raj, Avho Avas at Samhhar Avith a larger army, 
immediately marched toAvards Malioba, and liist threate'ned 
Sirsa, or Siiwvagarh, the GoA'crnor of Avhieh, ]\ralkhan, sent 
pr?;3sin^ api)eals for aid to Parmal, hut Mahil Dewa i)ersuaded 
Parinal to reply lightly that, as ho Avas Governor of Sirwd, 
he should defend it and driA’'e out Pritlii Raj, as, though the 
invasion was of such small moment that the Goa ornor of a 
•single district could hurl it hack. ^ I 

Malkhan, though greatly hurt at this supercilious reply, 


Pvihlic L-IhrRry* 

\jjcu. 
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nevertheless determined to do his utmost to resist. lie des- 
patched PiuTin Jat, OJic of his ‘chiefs, to secure the ghat 
near Gwalior, and prepared his forces to oppose Pritlii 
Raj. 

Pritlii Raj had many hiave commanders, all relatives of 
liis oAvn; the name's of some of them have been preserved, 
•Janjhau Rdy, Kaimach Ihiy, sons of Someswar, brothers of 
Pi’illii Raj ; llanval Sing and Mardan Sing, sons of Pritlii 
Raj ; Jangi Ray, Rirnblia Ray, Ndhar Deo and Nahar Pdl, 
Dhandu Ray and Chawand Ray (Chohat Mai), commanders 
of the right and leJ't. Pritlii Raj at last advanced u]) to 
Sirwiigarh, reacliing’it in 12 days from Sanibhar ; he attacked 
it tlmHi times, and was repulsed, the; third time with the loss 
of Dimbha Ray. At that time there apjiears to have bcien 
no ravim^s about Sirwagarh, and the exjiression “ kos hkarc 
Sii‘sd-Jce-hK;h(h' (fyo purler Uid hharat sc" shews that nearly 
a kos of level land tlien inlenami'd between the fort and tin; 
kacMr or steep bank of tlu^ river Pahoj. 

A last great battle was fongbt, when Malkhdn with (h's- 
lierale courage sallied forth to attack Pritlii Raj himself in his 
camp. The balth' raged all night, and MaJkhiin ivas killeil 
w'hen 2 .^- dands were h'ft of the night, but his lu'adless body 
fought on and u'pulsr'd Pritlii Raj. On the morrow, Sirwa- 
garli submitted, and Malkhan’s wife becann; a Sati, giving 
over her hushand’s command to his brother vVlkhan with 
Prithi Raja’s approi^nl. Pritlii Raj then advanci'd unopposed, 
and sat down with a detachmc'iit ni'ar Mahoba, whiirh, however, 
appeal’s to have been entirely undefc'nded liy any works; the 
main body of his troojis being encamped at Rasruhi near 
Jalalpur on the Retiva River. 

TI 19 cause of Prithi Raj not at once putting an end to ' 
the war by taking Mahoba is explained by the eircAimstanee 
tliat he wanted the Paras stone (a stone said to convert 
whatever it touched into gold), which Parmal was said to have 
in his possession, and also the horec Ilirndgar, one of the 
live celestial steeds. When Prithi Raj encamped near 
Malioba, Mdhil Deva, after an interview^ with him, informed 
Parmal that Prithi Raj wanted the Paras stone and ♦the 
horse Iliioiagar. ParinM sent I’lway his sons Rraluiiajit 
and Ramljit to Ralanjar ; he and his wife implored aid at the 
shrine of Manya Devi, and finally determined to ask Alh.i. 
f(lr his assistance. Jagnayak Blu'it w'as accordingly despatched' 
on 11 irnagar to Kanauj. Mahil Deva at once informed Pritlr 
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Raj of the circximstancc, who thereupon set guards to inter- 
cept Jagnayak and obtain the eoveted horse. Jagnayak 
took the road to Kdlpi, but was stopped at Baswdri, or l^asot, 
north of Mahoba Ixctwcen two hills ; he, however, with his 
celestial steed hiaped over his enemies, and proee<!d<;d on until 
overtaken by niglit at Korbat across the Jainna, wlxae he 
halted as the guest of lljiybhan, Raja of the place, having 
halted en ronle only to Avah^r his horse at Band her on the 
Bennd River and crossing the Betwa at Kanakhera ghat 
(below Basrahi). 

• The Raja, however, though he entertained his guest hos- 
pitably, determined to keep the rich saddle which adorned 
Jagndyaki’s boi-se, and accordingly in the morning refused to 
^•ive it up, and Jagnayak vowing vengeance Avent to 
Kan.auj. , 

/L'here be was receh’cd AA’itb Avarm cordiality by Alha and 
TJdal, and related to tliem tlie Avhole story of Parmars mis- 
fortunes, and emded by giving him I’armars and Ids vviljp’s 
irnidoring nie.ssage for aid. 

Alha, however, refu.sed to aid Parnuil, ])artly on the ground 
•of his haA'ing been mercilessly tiii-iu'd out of his dominions, 
and partly on the ground that he was now a seiTant of Jaya 
Chandra,* bound to him l)y considerations of grat it ud(‘, and 
could not Icav'e, Ins s(M vic»‘. 

'I’Ik^u Jagnayak tried to roiisi* his indignation, and told him 
that Prithi llaj had cut the. baud of llahilya Tal AA'hich had 
iM'cm constructed by his lather Dasaratha, and was ])ractising 
gynuifislies in liisi Alha’s, alchada ; this (“IVeetually roused 
Alha’.'i indignation ; and his wife also coming forward and im- 
pre.ssing on him that a Rajput.’s duty boUml liini not to shrink 
from danger, Alha AAcnt to Jaya Chandra, and, relating the 
whole circumstances, demanded leave to go. Jaya Chandi’a 
refused, Ax lu'reupon Alha beenme Acry angiy, and told him, 
that by the conquest of Ganjardesa he bad repaid his obli- 
gation tp him, and that noAV he Avould go Avhethcr .1 aya Chan- 
dra like'd it or not. Jaya Chandi’a, lioAvevor, assured him on 
this that ho was not in cai-nest, and that he would allow him 
tcfc go, not alone, hut Avith an army. Alha accordingly 
stsirtedVlth an army, which contained, among othei-s, the fol- 
lowing chiefs : Rdypjil Rdhtore, L(ikban and Ihiua Goldl, 
nephews of Jaya Chandra ; Bijddhar ; the tlu’ce refractory 
.but subdued chiefs of Ganjar; the chief Bdrisal Byas, ajid 
his son Jagat Bay from Gdnjar ; Mha Tdlan ; Rakbo Ray, 
Raja of Said (Suiia ?), a Rajput ; Rao Raja of NarAvar ; and 
several others, altogether thirty-two chiefs. 
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On their way, Jagndyak related the treachery of the 
Baja of Korhat, who thereupon wqjp attacked, hut submitted, 
restoring the saddle, and accompanied Alha’s army. A re- 
fractory chief, Singha, a Parwar (?), was also subdued on the 
way and accompanied Alha as Ilaroli (1. <?., in the van 
of the army). 

Mira Tiilan was a Muhammadan formerly in the service 
of the Baja of Mahoba, but who had since entered Jaya 
Chandra’s service ; he and Alha’s father, Dasaratha, had cx- 
chang(!(l turbans, whicli is a sign of the most intimate 
friendship. Alba a(^e()rdingly regarded him in the light of a 
father, and Alha’s mother Devu Devi as a husband. At 
Mahol)a lie had much admired the site on the top of the 
stoop isolated hill north of the Kirat Sti-gar, wbieh uoav con- 
tains ruins of a tomb, but Avhich the ^‘liaisa” say? tlien had a 
temple (and nanains of Avhieh exist, converted to a Muham- 
madan tomb to this day). M'’’lien starting, ho made Alha 
pipmise that if he should die during the war, his body shojiild 
be buried on that hill in tlui spot occupied by the temple. 
The tomb there; is therefore his, for he did die in this war, 
though no mention is made of the disposal of his body. 

Meanwhile Parmal had concludefl a truce with Prithi E^ij, 
and the two were in statu quo, Prithi Baja’s m/iin army 
continuing at Basnihi. "When news of Allui’s advance 
reached tlic Delhi forces, Dhandu Bay a<lvan(;ed and secured 
aB the crossings from Hamirpur. to Tali Ban Mohar, forty-two 
ghats, or fords, across the B(;twa. 

Alha’s troops crossed the Jamna 'at Bill pi, then took 
Gdragarh and Hamirpur, and at last came to Kan(ikhera 
ghat to cross, but yfera prev(?nted by a flood in the river, 
which lasted several days. Behri Khopra was the village 
where ihey halted waiting for the subsidence of the floods 
to cross. Dhdndu BAy at the same time kept watch on the 
other bank. Bheri Khopra is marked now on the Atlas Sheet 
as Paraito (Bchea). 

While waiting for the subsidence of the flood,' amuse- 
ments were got up, and the chiefs one night all assembled 
in Ijakhan Bana’s tent to witness a natch ; meanwhile, news 
of this reached Dhandu Sing, who gtiardod the fords for 
Ih’ithi Baja. lief, finding that the flood had gone down just 
sufficiently to nmder a crossing possible, though with great 
dapger, crossed in the utmost silence with a chosen body of, 
trf)ops, and fell suddenly on the assembled th'roug in TAkha n, 
Bdna’s tent.. 
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All but Lakbuii Rsina flod ; ho made a gallant stand with 
his handful of troops, but, was' nearly ov(>rpoAV(‘r('d. 

During the iliglit which continued till tlio fugithos 
I'caclu'd ihiggi, t kos from Ivana Kluuh, Deva Devi, Alba’s 
mother, afi(*r vninly tryini;- to stop Tiilan Mini and Allia in 
tlu'ir llight, ordered her dooly to be set down, and getting 

out (lesired Talau Alira to ('nl«-r the dooly, and give her his. 
sword and shi(dd ; for tV.ongh //.c Ihal, .s7/c disdained tor tly. 
M'lu! verses containing lie.r indignant rejiroaches are forcible., 
and cannot be listened to Avit lmut strong emotimi. This had 
ilie elb'ct of stopping the tliglit. Allia and Mini Talan 
((‘turned, and repulsed llliaudu llay ; tinally the army readied 
Malioba; but as a truce (‘xisted bc.'lAVi'en Rarniril and J’rithi 
Itaj for a yaus all hostile; opt'nitions \\(M‘e suspended. Dritlii 
tta AV('nf ’t» D(‘lhi, having pn'viously agrecxl tiiat, at tlu' end 
Ilf 'lh(‘ year, during VA'hieh each ])arty Avas to* prepare for the 
linal battle, it should be fought on ojieu ground, wliicli from 
nat-nral conligutvdiou should giAi' no ad\anlago to cither 
party, and the vast plain about Orai Aiats lixed upon as the 

linal battle ground. , , , 

• As the tinu' approaclu'd when the linal battle AA^as to be 
foii'dit, the armi(‘s of both sid(‘s encamped near each other 
ai, Ora’i. I’armal and his chiefs AA'cnt to revicAV the army; 
one of th(> (Micaiuping grounds of I'armars forces Avas the. 
pi-csmit Mobil mi vilhigi' on the lletwii ; it is noAv sit uah'd in a 
i.ijiss of ravini’s, but must one*' huAC been IcacI ground; four 
small toAvers, two of Avhich yt't exist entire about a mih* 
a i tart are said do mark the four cormn-s of the (‘iieamping 
'■ •mind*; the toAvers are, however, eylindrieal, of rubble and 
mortar,’ domed over, so that tlii-y cannot be rarmal’s 

* '"'vVheii the fore.i's assemhled, the tAvo llajas repa’ired to 
their respeethm eainjis. rarimd, hoAvever, appears to have 
bc('n ehiekeii-hearted, for, on seeing the (memy’s preparations, 
Im entrciited Alba to escort him to Iviilinjiir, and, notAA ith- 
st Hiding all Alha’s and other ehielV entreaties to him to 
remain lind animate his troops, he not only refused to stay, 
hiTt? refused to alloAV any oni' but Alba himself to escort 
him iiito Ivalinjar. The curse of Tndra, too, remirred 
■ to him, and he insistc'd on Alba riding sbme other horse, 
not one of the five celestial hoi-si's. 'J’he result aaus that 
•A 1 ha did accompany Parnnil into Kiilinjar mounted on Jin 
»uncel(‘stial horse*; hut, helore lu' emild ret urn to eomntand his 
troops, the battle -had been fought., and Parnhirs troojis* 
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annihilated. Seeing this, furious with rage, Alha drew his 
magic sword to destroy Pritlii Raja’s army ; but his arm was 
arrested hy Devi, the Devi Sdrad^, who is worshipp(;d at 
Mahiyar now. At lier entreaty, he consented to sheathe liis 
swoifl if Prithi Raj would turn and lly seven pacies. Prithi 
Raj is stated to have done so by tradition. Alha then dis- 
appeared ; hut he is not dead yet, and many are thejegends 
regfmling his occasional appearance to various people, and 
his n^giilar visits on the last day of tlic moon to Devi 
Sarada’s h'lnpJc on the hill at Mahiyai*, where he has been 
repeatedly seen and followed ; but at a stern command to 
desist from follonung him, none of the men, who are said at 
various times to have attempted following him, veritured to 
advance, and he was allowed to disai)p(;ar. Tradition gives 
also a different version, namely, that lie daily Avorships this 
Devi Saradd arid adorns licr witli garlands of lloAvei's, .and 
that all efforts of people to find out when tlio statue 
receives its garlands of fresh flowers fail, and hoAvevor early 
they may go to the temple, Devi Siirada’s statue is to be 
found adorned with fresh flowers. When I was at Mahiyar, 
I went to the hill with the first streak of light; the Brahmans 
were all down below at the foot of tbe hill ; the ascent is by 
long steps of evenly split stone and A'cry fatiguing. ‘ Without 
resting to hear the importunities and traditions of the mcni 
at the foot, I went straight up, fatiguing though it Avas. 
without stoppage, and found the iiniigo adorned with tin; 
shriA'ellcd tlow^ers of the pnwious day. Leaving tlui statue, 1 
went round examining otlua* things, and, vdien I returned 
Avilhin half an hoiu* to the statue, it had fresh garlands ! 

The exa(!t site of the battle groimd betweim Prithi Raj 
and Parmal’s forces is unkiioAvn. Most people consider tlic 
immediate vicinity of OraL as the place ; but as there was, till 
lately, a pillar at Akori (ten miles south-east of Kunch, and 
fourteen miles AA'ost hy a little south of Oral), said to have 
been a jaymtamhlm^ and to the site of Av^hich, marked 
now by a nira tree (the pillar itself no longer exists), pilgrim- 
ages are still made, it is most probably the site of the last 
great battle. 

This supposition is confirmed hy the fact tliat at 'Kunch 
arc several remaifis, among which a pond and a small jiilhu'ed 
hall on its banks are ascribed to Chdwand Ray, one of Prithi 
RiTja’s chief commanders. As the digging of a tank amP 
building of a pavilion are not likely to havelieon thought of, 
iluring active operations, they must have been dug and built 
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daring the year’s trace, wlicuCliawand B-Siy, certainly with 
his wing, and probably ’with tlic whole army, remained 
encamped near Kaneh. The positions of the opposing armies 
ilaring the latter part of the truce would have Ix'en ivrobjimt 
and Kuneh, and it is worthy of note tliat the proposed 
held at Akori is in the straight line from Kuneh toMohana, 
as though the two armies had marched dii-ect towards each 
oth(?r until they met at Akori. 

Akori is now a small village in a vast, dead-flat country; 
flic whole district of Oi-ai is in fact a dead flat, ex(;cj)t j’or 
some miles on cither side of lln^ rivers which pass through 
it. No military operations Avliieh can answer Chand’s descrip- 
tion of the great battle can or could have* b(^cn carvi(?d on 
near the Jianks of the Betwa, cut up as it is with ravines ; 
the battle inust have been fought on open ground, as it was 
a trial of sheer strength, and Akori fultils all the ne<!(*ssary 
. conditions. 

‘‘In the Alha, as it is sung, are several additions and 
, “improvements” to the more intcrivsting ])assag(NS, and a 
^r('at deal more life and vividness is imjiarted to the stoiy. 
One CO u] dot especially d('serves mention as having alln.sion 
to the eight traditionally great forts of the Mahoba llajas : 
it is this — 

“ Alim ke <l.vm sc, Khajura^arli liai 
Atli Kot Kalaiijiir Gaou haiid’ 

which may be translated tluis — 

“ On Alim’s breath (life) depends (tlie existence of) Khajuriliagarh, 
of the eight (chief) gorts, and of Kalanjar.” 

Hence it would a])pear tljjtt, tbougb history makes no 
mention of Khajurdha as a fortified place, national song has 
preserved the memory of its fort, wliatever it may have been. 
In connexion with this point, I refer to Gcnei-al Cunningliam’s 
lIci)orts, Volume II, plate xev, where the oblong A B C D 
marks a spot which for some distance consists of high ground, 
and Avhicli may have been a small fort of no strength ; the 
text I sec contains no allusion to this space A B C H marked 
on the plate. 

••Th(j eight great forts of the Chandel Eajas are said to 
Ixave been Bdrigarh, Kdlanjai*, Ajaygarh, Manyagarh (near 
Bajgarh), Marphd (6 or 8 kos nortluivest of Kdlan jar juscord- 
ing to tradition. I cannot find it on the map ; but probably 
• Marwa, about 1^ miles neaidy due south of Bdrigarh, near a 
•group of three isolated hills, is the place ; it is about ^15 miles 
west by a little north of Kdlanjar), Maudhd (on roadHamii-pur 
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to PamW), KsVIpi and (lavlul, (near Jabalpur) ; some vary tlic 
list by substitutin!:>' Mahiyar 1‘ou Kalpi. Of these, Ktllan- 
jar is well know n ; Ajayi^arii and IVIanyagarb Avill b(^ di^seribed 
Vnrlber on ; Eiivi^arli is iiundentally noticed by Oeneral 
Cunninii:hain, but is worth careful scrutiny. Maudha and 
Marpha have not been described, Garha has been described 
and. will be furtlu'v noticed below, ^labiyar will be/ noticed 
below. Ksilpi, 1 am not. aware, possesses a fort. 

In the ]) 0 ('ni, IJandho^arh is noticed incidentally, its 
Bagliel kinjj Sanj^’rainsi having marri(‘d ParinfiVs daug-htei 
ChandraAvai. A iit!:ht at Supa is also noticed, Avliein! Chawand 
Ray eneouutored, and, defeating the Dekkaii troo])s of Parma 1, 
who had returncsl uiuhn* Oani Jiai, P('wan, Alha’s ueplu'w, 
planted his standard. 

I shall ])ass over the groups of fi-agments iisuafly (^olleeteri 
unden’ Adllage trees, as tiny gjmcrally possess no iut(.*resl, 
noticing only tln^ reinarkable om'S. 

At llawatpur, about 10 miles north of Eaat on 'Ibe 
Parwan nald, are the remains of a small fort, the lowei- 
portion of rubble, the upper of brick and rubble. As it. 
stands?, the fort is ascribed to the Panna llajas ; but it is 
evident that the Panmi Rajas only repaired or i*ebuiJt an 
oldei’ structure, for th(5 foundations of the fort, so far as can 
be seen, are (juite distimd in mat(5rial and in constriurtion to 
thosui)erslructui’o. Lying near the fort, under a pipal f ree, 
is a long slab, the top lintel, CAdd(*ntly of a doorway, 
ornainontcd in the centre, Avitb a statue seated in tlie e<)u- 
A Cntional attitmh? of ibiddlni, AAotb crossed h'gs and hands in 
the hi]); on both sides of it affc tw^o vows of smaller llgnres, 
t wamty -three in the u])|)(.'r roAA^, (,'xciusivo of the centre liguro, 
Avdiicli, from its being ap])arentty naked, 1 conclude to be one 
of the tAventy-four Jain Hierarchs. 

Rdut contains two ancient -looking Barakhamhas or 
tAvclvc-pillared halls, both roofless, Avhieh the Muhammadans 
claim as theirs, Avhile the Hindus as stoutly maintain tluau 
to he Hindu. Of the pillars, tlie bases, capitals and shafts 
correspond, and arc apparently in tlieir pi-oper ])ositions ; but 
close examination shews tliat the capitals are not, all* 'of 
the same size. . The remains of the hriijk dome which 
once erowmed each of •these shows indisputable signs of 
baying been built after the Muhammadan conquest, and 
the exi.stence of two carved stones, the hiwer sills of the 
entrances of Hindu temples, among the stones forming the 
present baseineut, proves that they arc built out of older 
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nindu temples. Tradition derives the name of Rddt from 
Raja Bamt, who is said to have received the phicc in jaghir 
from Akbar. Rddt -possesses a fine large lake (Sagar Tal) 
besides several smaller ones, adorned with extensive pakha 
ghats. Just outside the city some temples ai’o now in course 
of construction; one just fmished contains impressions of 
th(5 cluD'an of a modem saint (Gosain Sita Patri), which, 
is much reverenced by the people. 

At lto7'd or Roro is a small mound with a small mined 
temple on the summit; the teimple is a square; cell 
surmounted by a dome on low neck, of the sfylo of Shir- 
Sluih as seen in Delhi. The cell has stone pillars at the 
yorners and at the cent, res of three sidt^s, and tlu; door-posts 
* are also of stem;; the dome rests on architraves, some carved 
in the peculiar Chandel style common in the Chandel dis- 
triots, and others plain ; some of the ijillai’s, too, an; <*arv(‘d ; 
oth(;rs ])lain. As it stands, tlu; stnu;ture e;annot be very 
ancient; but it is evidently built of tlu; materials of a moii' 
ancient one, and the statiu's hiside are probably old ; the 
principal one is a large lingam, a Ganeiyi and his rat, and 
‘four ba.s-r(;licfs, one of a goddess on a i)eaeock, one of 
IVirvati yn a hull, and one of a two-amied female with two 
smaller liguros on two sides. Outside Jhe h'mplc is a fi’ag- 
m(;nt, representing a four-arin<;d lemalc with a garland 
round her mu-k ; tlu; others are mutilated and indistinct. 

Prom Riiat the road to Mahoba goes vid Roro and Char- 
kheri. Betwe(;n Roro and Charkhcri is a small village with a 
very ])icturesque, isolated, bare, rocky hill, surmounted by a 
scinaw; rul.)ble cell ; the coll is not any way remarkable, and 
is attributed to a Gosain who lived there not long ago. 

At Gurahri near Charhheri ai*c mines of soapstone clum- 
sily and wastefully worked ; there are in the village some old 
statues, one of them located in a small earthen and rubble 
hemisphei’ical cell, about 0 feet in diameter. 

Chai'kheri is a beautiful city with its antique fort, its 
whitewashed temples pl(;ntif Lilly scsiitercd all over the 
suburbs, its beautiful sheets of wati.T with their neatly built 
i^vetenicnts, its line, broatl, well -metalled roads, its line 
groves* and last, the tall, slender niinars of a modern Muham- 
madan masjid. The fort is very weak, And can bo easily 
commanded from the adjacent hills and from other pai’ts of 
the very hill of which it occupies a part ; but it is antique in 
appearance, and massive to look at ; all here arc said to bo 
modern. The road from beyond Charkheri to Mahoba is 
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very picturesque, winding between hills, some green with 
vegetation, others red witli kire rock, contrasting beautifully 
wiih the green hills. 

Mahoba has been so fully noticed by General Cunningham 
as to leave little to describe. In tbc city I found a Jain 
statue of black stone, the pedestal of which was inscribed, 
and mentioned tins name of Dasaratha ; if this • be tbe 
Dasaratha mentioned in the ‘‘Haim” as Alha’s father, he must 
have been a Jain by religion. 

The fort of Mahoba, if fort it be, consists of a long wall 
running chiefly along the crest of the hills on the north 
bank of the Madan Sdgar, and descending down its slope to 
the water at the two ends. Tbe wall is built exclusively of 
fragments of older structures, some plain, some earn'd, and 
some simply rubble ; no part of it ean, as it stands, be, I 
think, ascribed to the Hindus. 

The Kakrd Mdrh temple in tbe Madan Sagar, and the 
remains of a larger one on anotber island (dose to it, Iftivc 
been noticed by General Cunningham ; he also notices tbe 
elephant .statues lying in tbc water ; but it a]>pear8 to have 
escaped his obseiwation that the elephants had n'ders, I'or, 
though uom? exist, their positions are distinctly 4ndi(5atc(l 
by the roughness *on the back and on the neck, where 
the statues have boon broken short ofl' at the bases, while 
every other part of the eh'-phant statue is smooth. 

On the south bank of tbe Madan Sdgar is a pillared 
hall, a very pictiu’csque obj<‘ct from a. distance. On examin- 
ation, ho^vever, I come to the conclnsioli that it is a 
Muhammadan re-arrangement of a Hindu structiu’c, -as the 
pillars are not in their proper positions. Not far from it is 
a tall in’egidar stone, on which an inscription may once 
have existed ; but the stone has been split, and the split 
piece is missing. On the existing portion, however, are 
the indistinct remains of one or two letters, as though the 
inscription once extended just to the edge of the existing 
portion. 

Alha’s gili has been noticed by General Cunningham. 
The legend regarding it is, that when Alba was playing' Ut 
Agi'd, (some say Mathura), he hit Ms gili with the dandd 
(a stick used like *a bat in cricket-playing) with such force 
that it alighted in his akJmdd (or place of gymnastic exer- 
cises) in 3Iahoba ; the stick he Mt it with i§ stated to have 
b<^en a larger shaft of stone, and to be sfill at Igrd or ' 
Mathui“d. 1 • could hear of no stone shaft answ'cring the 
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description when I passed through Mathura and Ai?ra. As, 
however, the ^^lirrisa” says»tliai Prithi llaj amused himsell' in 
Allia’s akhmld, which, if it bo the level i^i'ound ahoiit Allia’s 
(/ili as stated, hy tradition, is under the very walls of tlu^ 
present fort of Mahoha, it is eh'ar that in Prilhi Raja’s 
iinn; no fort existed, or he would not have been able to 
aniusc! himself in the ahhadd. 

Tlui beautifid tanks at Mahoha have been noticed 
by (jic'ncral Cunningham. As tins islands on Avhieh the temples 
Kdkrainarh and the ruined om; Avere Imilt appear, so 
far as I could examine them, to be artiiieial, it is probable 
i,hat the Maflan Sagar was formed subsequent to the })uild- 
uig of th (5 teinpls. GMie ago of the tem])les, therefore, cannot 
’be posterjor td Madana Varnima, but may bo niueh anbaaor, 
although’ the probabiliticis are that they Avere built and the 
lank formed by the same King. 

On the banks of tlm Kirat Sugar is a steep bare hill 
croTA'iied by ruins ; tlu'se ruins must once have been 
t('mj)les ; noAV a Muhamnnidan grave occupies the site. .From 
^Chand it may Ins infcrr<*d that tin; g)‘aA'c is that of Mira 
’lYiIan, on<! of tluj A^ ju-rioi-s Avho ( 5 aino with Allia to assist 
I'anuAI. • 

Round Mahol)a at short distances are to b(5 seen occa- 
sionally ruins and fragments; some of colonnades still stand- 
ing, some mere mounds; they ai'c all traditioimlly known as 
RarmAl’s haylhaks, or Alha’s bay/haks. A modern white- 
washed Muhammadan idyah occu])ies a conspicuous position 
on a high hill ill* approaching Mahoha finm the north-west; 
it probably occ.upies some *1010111 Hindu site, though tradition 
is sihmt regarding it. 

The masjid in Mahoha itself is formed entindy of Hindu 
fragments. It is an irregular rambhng building, with no pre- 
tensions to architectural or antiquarian interests. 

Thu modern shrines are equally umv^orthy of notice. 

Thcf shrine of Manya Devi is reported to be A^iry ancient. 
It is possible the mdc iigiirc caiwed on a projecting Ixiuldcr 
of the liill itself, on the slope of which the shrine is built, 
iS^ncfpnt; but the pillars, &c., forming the structure arc all 
a modern re-arrangoment, and so ignorant were the masons 
who built it, that they have not been able ’to recognize the 
tops from the bottoms of the pillars, but have in sevcml 

* (iases inserted tjiem upside down. 

* ParmAl’s traditional palace on the top of the hilt, at the 
north-east end of the range along which the so-called fort 
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walls run, is now a Miibammadan masjid. ITero, too, thn 
pillars are not in situ, so that it isr doiihti'td if the structure 
was a pala(M3 at all. I am rather of opinion that it was ji 
temple converted as usual to a Muhammadan niasjid wlum 
the Muhammadans took the place. 

The Eahilya harplo stands on the hanks of the Edhilysi, 
•Tal, near Eahilya village. Cliand says the tank was formed 
hy T)asaratha, Alha’s father ; if so, the tank must be much 
later than the temple. Supposing this hut to have been 
constructed hy Eahilya Varmma, I can tind no reasonable 
groutuls for ascaihiug tlic tank to Dasaratha, Alba’s father. 
In(lo(‘d, it is impossible that the tank can he later than tin* 
temple which is built on its raised embankment ; if, th(^n, 
the tank Avas made by Dasaratha, the temple cannot dat<‘ 
back to any earlier jxniod ; but the only authority for the 
assertion, tradition and Chand, are utterly unreliable .■ A. 
discussion of the age of the temi)le, on architeetiiral consid- 
erations, 1 reserv(; for a future paper, Avhen I expectr to 
])ossess ampler materials for such a discussion than I now 
possess. 

About 10 'or 11 jnilos north-east of Msihoba is a small 
village, Makarbai. It possesses many remains, onn, a lai'ge 
pillared hall, now b(‘low th<‘. level of the adjacent country 
from accumulation of nibbish, is called Parmal’s Baythak ; 
fragments of inuuiufirable statues and sculpture!, but of no 2 )ar- 
ticular interest, abound in the ])lace. It also possesses 
a*large tank ascribed to the Chaudcl Kings, and there is 
a small, but very beaut iful, temple of a unique tyjAc, possess- 
ing three, i?istead of one, sanctum# the central sanctum is 
a])parently dedicated to Buddha, as a seated human figure, 
in the «;ell-known attitude, is to be seen on the centre of 
the door lintel over the enti’ance ; one of the others is equally 
clearly dedicated to Siva. I could not ascertain to Avhom the 
third was dedicated, the figure being mutilated : an accumu- 
lation of fully six f(!ct, and possibly more, of rubbish Ividcs the 
mouldings of .the basement of this singular temple, and its 
conHmjd situation precludes the possibility of obtaining a 
photograph of it, but it is so singular, being the only o'lte 
of its kind I have met with in the Avhole of my tour, that I 
intimd to revisit ' the jdace and examine it more care- 
fully. 

‘No objects of interest appeared on the road from Maho- 
bd to No'wgong ; from Nowgong, however, on the road to 
Chliatarpur is- the large old city of Mad, hero are many 
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remains, but all traditionally dating back only l,o Chhatar 
Siil. One, a small temple pn tlic higliest peak of the hills, is 
said to have l)een built l)y Raja Cidialar Sal over a lavorihi 
dog ; this some peo[)l(i asstn-t to have been only the e])ithet 
by which one of the Raja’s fa vairito advisors was known. The: 
massive walls of the old fort still exist, but in ruins ; the 
seonevy»is strikingly hcjautifid as quo a])proaches it fmm 
Nowgong ; but on passing beyond the gorge cut thrcnigli 
the hill for the ])res(;nt road from Xowgong to Satna (Avhieli, 
so far as com))lelefl, is v('ry good), the scenery becomes com- 
monplace. In the vicinily of l\laii an; scueral tanks; one 
to llie south-oa.st has v('ry ('xlensivc; ruins along its hanks in 
tjie latciVl ughal st^y 1(‘, andat tin* soul h- west (muI of Ihe tank is 
a mausoleum* with a dome eoverisl with blue-gla/('d tiles 
and otherwise ornam('nl(Ml Avilh colored tiles which fonns a. 
very attivud ivc object of visit. Unfortunah'ly, a near examina- 
tion of il by no m(*ans eonlirms IIk; id(“a of its beauty and 
magnillcenee as sec'll from a distance ; the' ornamentation is 
in Ihe tawdry superlieial style of the; later Muhammadan 
buildings; the tomb is a.serih('d to Chhatar Sal’s cinecin ; 
the ruined [lalaee is said to have' bc'C'ii her rc'sidenee or 
malial. Jliaiiy tire the legends regarding trc'asnrc' buried in 
tliis vast labyrinth of ruins, which appears to have once hec'ii 
defc'uded hy^ a wall connecdc'd with the walls of the gieat 
fort, rts situation is AC'ry romantic, notwithstanding tin; fact 
of the; tank, on whose hank it stands, bc'ing now for the; most 
part ehokc'd up Avith weeds: another tall tomb, said to be 
of Chliatar 8al'* Iiim.scdf, Imt crowned Avilh a .s|)ire of the; 
llindn form, ap[)ea.rs far away* south of the tank. I did not 
examine it. 

Chhatar]mr is a vc'iy large' city, Avith good Avide roads and 
numerous pakka house's ; the a])pre)ae'h to it from Nowgong is 
rendered Aa'iy beautiful by multitude's of small hrie-k and 
plaster .chhatris, which adorn both side's of the road for about 
a mile ^ they'^ are all moeh'rn, and built in the' late Tnelo- 
Mughal sty le;, if 1 may coin .a Avorel to ex})ress the' combination 
of late Mughal and Hindu Icatuivs; though dcA'oid of 
ftrtei’est archa;e)logie,ally, Ihey'^ arc ncA'ert he'h'ss veyv pretty, 
for the most part we'll built, ne'atly^ ornanie;nle'el with plaster 
omame;ntation, and ge'iieirally’^ in goejel pres^rvati^^n, 

At Chhatarjnir arc some tanks, the principal one of 
Avhich has a pakka stone ghat, the Avhole length of one side 
and jiart of anotUe;r ; on the banks stands a modem temple 
of Maluhlcva, AAdicro several females are always in attendance. 
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'llic ghat is built of large squared stones, whicli must hav(^ 
belonged to some temple ; it shows that Ilindus are by no 
means scrupulous in using the materials of tbeir old temples 
for other purposes. The name Cbbatarpur is * said to have 
been derived from Chhatav Sal, who is said not to have 
founded, but to have first made the place one of importance ; 
before his time it is said to have been a small village.. 

Erom Mahoba to Jaytpur, near Kulpahar, there is a fair 
road. At Kuliialuu* arc several modern temples, id gas and 
masjids, and the ruins of a palace on a hill : the palace is 
said to liav(! been (h'stroyed during the mutiny by the Eritish 
The banks of the large tank south of Kulpahfir arc orna- 
mented with numerous temples and houscjs; a stone ghat 
runs along the embankment with platforms 'and shrines at 
intervals : close to the tank, on the oj)|)Ositc side,'' stands an 
isolated octagonal structurt^ on a small mound, the tomb of 
some Muhammadan; it must have once been very beatitiful, 
and is still picturt'sque, though ruined : no ancient remains, 
however, exist ('xeept an occtisional iVagrnx'ntof a sttituc. 

At .Tiiytpur arc several modern t(‘mj)les, sonnt still un- 
finished, and the remains of a fort, whi(rh tmdition ascribes 
to the Maharatha period, and which is said to h;t,vc been 
destvoyt'd by the Eritish during the Mtiharalha war. Scat- 
tered about in the tow'ii are numberless dressed gninitc 
stones, with carvings, similar in dc^sign and execution to tin; 
carvings at Mahoba and Ilovd ; th(;y arc undoubtedly very 
ancient, most in'obably of the Chandcl period, hut no 
tniditions exist that I could hear of regarding tlunn. Iimu- 
mcrahle similar stones are also built into the walls of the 
fort and of the hidldings within it, rendering it impossible 
to doubt that here, in former times, must have existed many 
ancient structures of the same stylo and period as those 
at Mahoba. 

On the western edge of the large tank at Jaytpur, there 
runs a chain of several low hills, rocky and steep -on the 
land side, hut less so on the tank side ; along the crest of 
the northmost of these is built a strong loop-holed wall, 
in the usual style of Indian rubble and mortar forts. , This 
wall runs down at the northern end, along a spur of the hill 
that juts into the tank ; the spur, after jutting out of tho 
hill into the tank, in a dh*ection perpendicular to the line 
of the chain, for a distance of about 600 feet, turns hack 
southwards, and runs in this new direction, parallel to the 
main chain, for about 800 feet, thus including on three sides 
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a small slicet of water that forms, as it were, an arm from 
the tank : along this ridgij the fort walls run down to the 
lake, the end being fomieirinto a massive tower rising sheer 
out of the water, hut now in ruins. At the eornens of the 
wall are other strong towers rising holdly out of the wat(T. 
The sjmr that connects the main chain of hills with the 
small ridge in the tank running paralh;! to it, a])pcars to he 
artificial. 

At the soutli end, the walls run down Ihe declivity of 
the first hill of the chain to the Avater, ending in a ghat ; 
this is the Aveakest point of the fort, and .suhsequently, 
judging from the style of conslruction, an extimsion Avas 
made on this side hy the addition of a sort of outwork, 
connected Avitji the main fort at its south end, and earricHl 
along the ridge of the next hill up to its summit. Thence it 
goes p(irp(!ndicularly doAA'ii toAvards the tank in a slight curv<;, 
rorniing at its southern end a figure like the nook at the 
northern end, hut far smaller and far h'ss decided; a massive 
toAver rising sheer out of the Avater terminates it at this end 
as at the otlier, the entin; fort and outwork being like the 
•letter E. I am thus minute in describing the fort, as this 
form is unusual and A^ery peculiar. The klahoha fort is 
somewhal. of this form, and so is that at Trich. In the fort 
here are palaces and oHuu buildings situated in the space 
l)et ween the Avails and the edge of the tank; the buildings 
must haA'o been A'ery (extensive, and subhuTanean })assages 
from the mahal to the edge of, and into, the tank, exist in 
S(>v(‘ral places to this day; these must haA^; been dc'signed 
for tlip use of the ladies. Ji’rom tlu; style of the buildings 
insid(? I cannot ascribe to this fort an age much juior to the 
Maharatha ])e]‘iod, but it is cerhiinly earlier than the usual 
run of Maharatha structures; it appears that the outwork 
noticed above Avas afterwards added, and, if onc'may judge by 
the Muhammadan tombs, &e., that occur in this portion alone, 
of the [ort, by the Muhammadans, after they had probably 
proved the Aveakness of the south end of the main fort by 
ca2)turing it thcmselAa?s. 

•. • The entire fort has, or rather had, three gates ; the E.‘ist or 
North-Easi,, or Sn])a gatcAvay, the Majha gatcAvay and ihe 
Khirki gatcAvay, which tw o last, hoAATver, are smaller : imme- 
diately inside the present Supa gatew^ay, there still exists a 
gateway of much more ancient date, in Avhich no archway is 
used, hut massite architraves only. This gateway had its iloor 
level higher than the floor level of the present gateway 
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(wliich is however lower down the hill), and is in no way 
<*omieeted either Avitli it, or with the palaces and other struc- 
tures inside ; traces of a wall cormc'cting it with some 
point near the corina* of the present fort may, however, bo 
detected; from llic style of its <*onstruction, I consider it 
Hindu, and I would call it of tlu* Cliaudel period if only 1 
wex'o certain that tlie Ohandels used mortar in building their 
forts; on the door])osts of this gateway' are inscribed' 75 af . 

liemembcjring, however, the inmimerablc dwjssed stones 
of the Chandel p(Tiod that still exist in and out of the fort, 
a high dcgrxM* of probability' attaches to the sii))])osition that 
Jaytpur was at that time a place of considerable importance, 
and that the gabnvay which exists is the gate of t in; original 
Chandel fort 'riiere is no fort at Mahoba, and tliev(‘ nev(‘r' 
wtis one ill the Chniidel period, as 1. shall sliow sulisoqiiently, 

for the simple reason that the situation is not a strong e>nc; 
hei’c, however, the situation is naturally strong, and I think 
it highly juobable that the Chandel Jlajas did take advan- 
tage of this natural stremgth of the position, and fortilied it 
accordingly'. 

The large tank is ascribed to the Chandcls ; it Is ealh^l 
Sdyar Tul. , 

bVom Jaytpur to Panwari rid Blianrari and Kilowan, 
there is a lair road. At Danui is a Jain teni])le, with a 
eolossal image of one of the llierairhs standing ; it is in- 
scribed. On a low hill, not far bIT, tln.-iH* are tlu' remains of a 
Saivie temple supported on ])illai's, one storey high only. 1 
will revert to these siibse([uejitly. ** 

At Panwai'i tber<‘ is notlnug worth noticing. 

Prom Panwari across tin; country to llainixur bmiple, the 
i-oad is ‘very bad. The site* marked llainjxur temple xxn the 
Indian A lias Sboet has indeed a tcm]»l(*, but it is a sxuall wbito- 
Avashed modern aiiairaboutsix feet sqtiai-e, on a bare low 7*ock, 
visible for a g]*eat tlistanec all around, and doubtless vciy usc- 
tvd as a landmavlv, but ot absolutely no interest Avliatevcr. 
The name llampur on the map close to it should bo llaypur : 
on another small clump of rocks is a small Mabaratha fqri j 
now in ruins. 

From Raypup to Gursartii tluj road is fair ; there is 
nothing ancient at Gurearai. The rort of tlu 5 Ra ja, on a small 
deep hmk, Avith its aarUs washed by the wabn-s of the 
tank, and its houses peeping ov'cr the lofty Avails, is very 
pictiucsque; .both tank and fort date only from the Maha- 
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ratha period ; the other structures in Gursardi are still more 
inod(;rn. 

About four miles east of Gursarai and half a mile off the 
road, there k a cluster of twelve villages, called Sirwti Baron; 
of these;, a Wkr only arc named on the map ; in the midst of- 
these villaj^cs, which are all situated close to each otlun- at the 
foot of a clump of hills, an; two tanks, called Amar Tal and 
lliiy Till* Both are ascribed lo 1 he Chandels; on the hanks 
of Bay Till is a {j;veat roundish boulder with an inscrijition ; 
the face of tlu; stone has not been projierly smoothed, and 
tlie stone itsc'lf lu\s suHered from the weather, and peeled off 
in parts ; the inscription accordingly is only partiidly h-gible, 
but occasional letters and Avorefs can be made out. ; the date, 
'iOAvev(;r, is in good ordc-r. but I regret that I forgot to note 
it down ; jl is as recent its the seventeenth century of the Sain- 
A at;^t.lu' roughness of the stone prevented mo from getting a 
clear impression. 

ilt the u])per ('nd of Bay Tal stands a ruined temple of 
dressed, stone ; it is a mere heap of ruins, but. the chamber 
inside is still entire, and one may pee]) in through the 
wcA'ices ; if cleared, this inner chamben- Avould probably bo 
entire-; it ap])ears, however, that the jMuhammadans haA'c to 
answer ft5r the destruction of the t('m])le, as one of their 
style of rubble-built toAAcrs exists still at one corner of the 
mass of ruins, shoAving that it once was eoim;rted to Muham- 
madan pui'j)oses. The folloAving couplets are recited regard- 
ing a tn-asure said to be buried Itere : — 


‘^Mnrb dewal l*i clihaye 
Il4y tahib ki }>tir 
(larbi sslnkro pare 
Duolat le ukbar 


“'Marli (lowal ki ebbaye 
Ihiy lalab ki par 
Jab bub i-anbro j>.Tre 
Jab jama le ukbar.''’ 


“ 111 tbc shadow of the ‘ Mark DcAval,' across the Kay Taliif) (or on 
tlie .side of Riiy Tiilab) wbeir distress comes on (you) dig up and take 
the (buried) treasure.'” * 


According to the usual style of these temples, this Marh 
BcAA'al could not have been much less than 100 feet in height 
to the top of its pinnacle, Avhen entu-c. 

'•No inscription or other tradition regarding it exists. 

Close by, but separated from it by the sjiiir of one of the 
hills running along an edge of tho tank, there is another 
temple ; of this, the entiiince is still standing, and fomis a 

• striding object in tliat Avild solitary spot. It also is in the old 

• Hindu style ; mass,ive architi-aves, supported by pillars with 
bracket capitals; the stones are hold together by ii-on 
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cramps, all are dressed, and many carved into easy geometric 
patterns. This was a Saivic temple, as a large lingam with 
its iiryhA lie amidst the ruins, add the floor at one part has 
been cut into a foi’ra to fit the argha, which, tlMj^fore, must 
have once been fixed into it. 

in neither of these temples docs there appear to have 
been used any mortar whatever, and the material ((which is 
grimih;) and workmanshi]) of both arc similar ; there can b(5 
no doubt therefore that both belong to the Chandel period. 

On a rock close to the second temple is cut a statue of 
Devi, and near it a line of inscrii)tion records the name of 
the scid])tov ; it is of recent date, as the characters arc similar 
to those of the dated inscription on the boulder near 
llay'i’al. 

On a rocky mound to the south of llay 'I’dl is a Bara- 
dari of rubble and mortar. I would have called it 
Muhammadan from its style of construction ; but the dis- 
position of the chambers, a hall surrounded by a verandah, 
and having at one end a chamber, with only one door and 
no window:^ lends me to suppose it to have been a Hindu 
structure Imilt during the Muhammadan ascendancy ; i.i 
this I am confirmed by an insciaption on the rock on which 
it stands, from which, although much injured by the 
weatlier, I gather that a 8ati was once performed here. Tlio 
inscription bears no date, and is in modern characten-s, and 
similar to the dated inscription, on llay dYil ; for the sanie 
reasons that prevented a copy of the first inscription, I 
hav<! be('n unable t o obfixin a copy of this ope. 

Pci’ched on top of one of the hills, there is a small 
shrine of no particular interest; it has a bulbous donu^, 
which of itself settles tlu; question as to its antiquity. 

Prdm Gursarsii to Irich there is a good road ; in Irich 
are several ancieut remains, but all used up into Muham- 
madan structures. I willmegin with the Jami Masjid. 

This masjid is a fine specimen of its kind (see plan), and 
consists of a group of small domes round a large central one ; 
the domes arc all supported on massive pUlars, formtui by 
building up a sqimre pillar of rubble, with old nipdu 
pillars at the four corners. The result is a very massive 
s(iuare low column: the same system of building is em- 
ployed in tlio cloisters, aU edges, having a Hindu pillar 
inserted, or built in, as a facing; the general appearance, 
is good. The central haU, from its size, 'height, and' the., 
evident massiveness of all constructive details, produces a 
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striking effect: the domes are all hemispherical, wilh, porhajis, 
the slightest possible inclination towards a balge; these domes 
are crowned by foliated caps of enormous size, wliieh make 
the form of the domes unpleasing : the colors used are red, 
blue, yellow, and green ; the arches are of stone and brick, 
as also the walls. An inscription is let into the wall on the 
left of the main arch, and the pcoj)lo (Muliammadaiis) claim 
for it an antiquity of 600 ycaiB, I must, however, observe 
that., nf)twithstanding all that the inhabitants make the 
inseriiition sissert, this masjid, as it stands, cannot date back 
beyond the late Mughal period. The attempt to make it old 
is very clever, but not quite successful. 

, Regarding the building alone, apart from its domes, the 
style of construction of the smaller rooms or galleries would 
k!!ul me lb asci’ibe it to a time somewhat posterior to Firuz 
Shall*. I have found from the examples at Dcslhi that the 
style of building bei-ame more and more massive, up to the 
carl} •Mughal period, when a change for the contrary set in: 
beginning with the thin pillai*s used in the Kutb, we 
gradually trace (he increase of massiveness, through the 
ivhirki Masjid, tf) the Malcha Palace, which, as far as L can 
recollect jiresmit, lias the most massive pillars of the entire, 
scih.'s, in con jiiiielion with some minor details, which show 
that it could not have long prc'ceded the early Muglial, or 
rather Shir Shah’s siylc. 'I’he pillars of the masjid here arc, 
however, more massive than' any I have yet si'cn, and of 
tliomsidvcs would load me to place them tonards the very 
end of the Pathfift style of archil oeture. 

But on going into the centud hall, the first points wliicli 
attract notice are the ribhod dome and the peiidentivcs ; 
these last show a decided refinement over the styles of 
pendcuiives of the curly Mughal period *, tor, though the old 
pendeutives were similarly arched, they had no brackets 
underneath the arches, and looked as though some- 
thing wen'e ivanting ; in short, they did not satisfy the eye ; 
here, on the contrary, the arches of the pimdentives are sup- 
pOTted by brackets rising in steps one over the other; and 
certainly present the finest and most complete style of mak- 
ing a pendentive that I have yet seen. 

It appears clear, thcrefoi’o, foom an examination of tin* 
interior, that tlie building cannot date hack farther than, sajr, 
*the early Mughqji or Shir Shah’s period. 

* But if we examine the domes externally, it will bo seen 
that the buUdin^ must he of even a much later period ; for 

TOL/ VII. * • c 
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although the domes have no bulge, yet they are ribbed, and 
have enormous foliated caps. Xhis last is of itself enough 
to stamp them as belonging to the late Mughal period ; no 
dome of a time previous to Shir Shah has any cap ; the eaidy 
ones have occasionally lanterns, but never a cap ; nor, inde(5(l, 
do caps make their appearance till Shir Sluih’s pei’iod, 
when they were used of a very small si/,c. Since thiui <tlicy have 
gr^ually enlarged until the maximum is attained in Safdar 
Jang’s tomb ; I do not iiidciid wish it to be uudm’stood that 
the masjid in question is of so late a pia-iod as Safdar Jang’s 
time. In fixing the age of a building, especially in a 
]>rovineial town, from the style of its architecture, or 
ornamentation, it is im])ossible to assign it to any sp<n;i:il 
date with c(!rtainty ; but I think that itsdate’may, with care- 
ful consideration, 1)0 safely assigned within thh limits of a 
century. It is with tliis latitude that I would asciiRe its 
construction to the reign of Aiming/ch ; the more so, tis, 
many of the Hindu shrines, wdiieh np to that timf: hswl 
escaped the fury and bigotry of the Mulifimmadaus, were in, 
his reign destroyed or converted to Muhammadan pui'poscs; it 
is certain, hoivover, that it could not have beam built before the 
hitter end of Akhar’s reign (in the 47th year of wJiosc reign 
the fort in which the masjid stands was taken by Ak bar's 
ordci-s), nor after the Buudela chiefs had successfully estab- 
lished their indcpendoiice. 

The present masjid has no gatmvay properly so-(.*aIIed, 
and the tombs that stand near it must liave existed ])rior to 
tlie masjid itself. It is tiaic tlio tomlfs are not dati'd, 
but as other tombs at Inch arc traditionally ascribed <o 
Syads, about 400 j'^cars ago, and as these appear from their 
style elder than those neai’ the masjid wliudi have domes on 
low necks, they cannot be much older than 300 years; and 
the masjid, which evidently fi*om itjs position was built 
after the tombs, must he still later. It is, however, possible 
that an older masjid was repaired and the enormous caps 
then added to the domes. 

There are also other tombs, of which two, supported, on 
twelve Hindu pillars each, form prominent objects in ap- 
proaching the c^ty. There arc also the remains of walls and 
gateways in the fort. T’he fort appeal's to have been origin- 
ally built in the same style as the one at Jaytpur, but of 
squared stones, set without mortar, formipg a facing to a 
rubble core, and dinimishing in steps towards the top. Of the 
original Hindu fort, a fragment, namely, the portion jutting 
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into and vocnvvinj' in tlio riv^or, alotu; exists, the roinaiiulor of 
t li(‘ walls and gales are all *]Vluliannnadan ; tradition asserts 
t hat tlu' lowest poi-tion of the gateway, whieli is still sound, 
is Hindu, and! think it ])rohah]e. But the Muhatnniadans, 
wIkmi they ai>|)roj)riated the ()lae(i, ajipear to have disearde(l 
l,h(‘ Hi Jidu d(!sign of the original fort, and to have built a 
r(>rt enclosed on all sides; the walls on the land sid(' being 
huilt, in all probability, along the V('inains of the original 
Hindu walls ; and that on the river side; being add('d by Ihein- 
s('lv(‘s, thus having out entirely t he reeuiwed portion of the 
oiiginal Hiiidn wall that juts into the river. 

iM pres(Mit, even the ^luhaminadan walls are in ruins, 
:js» th(',y w('re oi iginally not. niassiv(“ly huilt. These wc're 
prohahlv ereet('d during or after Ak bar’s reign ; the fort of 
lrieh^''tnto which tin' assassin of Ahul Fazl had Ix'cn driven, 
as a last refuge, was hesic'ged, the wall breaehed, .‘uul the 

• fort talo'ii by ordi'rs of Akhar in tin' I7th year of his reign 
( Blo(nnnann’s AWc/'/, ])age l(!l)),the pres(‘nt walls tla'ie- 

• r >i(‘ ar(s suhs(‘()n('nt to this period; thisaeeount furl lier shows 
(<ial the fort was taken from the land side, which is really 
iis w('ak side'. 

'I'o 1h('*])ortion lints thrown out of the fort, whose origitt- 
a! piir))os<‘ h:is, in the ia])se of time, hetm lost sight of, tlie 
I eo[»h' h.ave .alttichcdii legend, that during tin' war of llaiua 
at liankti, his monkey allit's wt'rt' hn.sily (Migaged ineolleeting 
lojids of stone for the bridge across tin* channel; on the 
«'omp](‘tion of his bridge, Hama sounued his coiurh to 
announce the fact that no more m.aterials were nei'ded, 
whereupon a nionkey*, who then hajtpent'd to ht* jtassing over 
I rich, dropped his load, wiiich now forms tlie mass of rocks 
at the l)(*nd of tin' river. • 

There were five g;ites as follows : 1, Nawc or river gale 
( M uhtiminttdan atid in ruins); 2, Mira gtite (M.uhainmad;M! 
.and in ruins); Jl, Udiit g;it<t (.said to la* Hindu in lowea 
portions)*; t, (Jolhir g:ite inothing known of this gale ; 
Ivhirki gate (a posit'rn leading into the river) : two (d the 
gajes have inse.ri|)tious. 

Among the pillars us('d up by tin' Muhammadans in tlu'ir 
tombs, &e., are some with the peculiar Hjndu block intcM - 
po.sed, cutting up the length of the long pillar's into two, and 
.some into three portions. 

^ The toruhs, &**., are of no special interest. 

(lutside Irich is an (*nch»snre (luuv ruiinal) called Ihuhh 
.rit/ior. TraditioJi sars that it was built by a rich Sra.d, and 
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that whoever managed to escape and take shelter within its 
walls, had his debts or fines impgsod for crimes paid by the 
rieh man, and released from liability to iinprisonm(;nt; hence 
the name Jiandi cMior. It is now overgrown witli jangal. 

The mass of wall at the river bend is called tlic Tori of 
Hiranyakasipn . 

About four miles fromirich down tlic Betwa tlierc is a 
bin called Dekoli ; a great mela or fair is held here annually. 
Tiadition says that here w^as the palate of ITirankus, or 
llimnyakasipu : in the river just below is a d«*ep kund ; the 
story states that from the top of this hill, llirankas caustid 
his son Pahlad or Parhldd to he thrown into the river wliicli 
here is bottomless. The marks of Pahlad’s foot art; s]u)wn-on 
a rock, in an oblong hole 3” by 1| or 2" Avithi. The story is 
to be found in the Vishnu PurSna, but po pillar ttadition 
adds some interesting dt^hiils. They say that Hiranyakasipn 
bad obtained the gift of Brahma of not suffering death either, 
in the night or in the day, either ivithin a liouse or wifliout ; 
that after all his attempts to destroy bis son liad faih.'d,. 
A^ishnu assumed the form of Narasiuha to destroy him, ainl 
issuing out of a pillar in the hall, lie fought with Hirankas 
till it was (icening {1. e., neither day nor night), ivhen having 
dragged him to the threshold of his palace (neither within 
nor svithout) he killed him. Tradition furtlun- says that the 
Narasinlia form was human in all except the face and limbs, 
which wore those of a lion ! 

I pass over the ot her Muhammadan tombs and masjids at 
Irich, as they are of no particular intei'cst.* 

SIRSWAGvVllH. 

Prom Irich to Sirsivagjirh, or Sirsvva as the peo])lo call it, 
there is a very fair road. The ruins lie close to the river bank 
about one-fourth of a mile off the road, up stream, and on 
the west bank of the Pahoj River. No traditions exist about 
these ruins cxc(;pt that they arc of very ancient da);e. They 
consist of an iiTcgular pentagonal brick fort, built much in 
the style^ of the modem Maharatha forts, *.<?., a core of earth 
faced with brick ; the walls are all in ruins, and in nlaees 
almost level with the atljacent fields ; the ravines, too, that 
once formed, probably, a substitute for a moat round tin* 
fort, hare enlarged and ea,ten their way inside the walls, 
W!cordingly the ground inside, which I presume must haw 
been level or nearly so, is now in many 'places a mass 
ravines communioatiug with other ravines outside, and 
gradually mcreasing every year, so that, Anally, the whole 
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placo will b<s a perfect network of ravines, witli isolated 
mounds at the to^vers, walls, and other spots, where pakka 
huildin^s existed; ihe earth isfa loose, rich, sandy soil, dissolved, 
or rather rendered semi-fluid, with readiness by contact 
with water, and thus aJfordinjj every facility for the increase 
of the ravines. It would be an inierestin" point to ascertain 
the rate of pros;r('ss of ravines in different kinds of soil. 

I bavt' found that on an average they advance about . 3 
or t feet with a depth of about 6 feet annually ; but in 
soil so easily washed away, they would probably advance 
faster, although it is possible that, instead of adA'aneing 
faster lengtlnvays, they may inen'ase in depth. I haA'e 
already noticed that Chand jdaces a kos of jdain betAveenthe 
fort and the river bank. 

AVillujta tl,i<‘ fort arc three, or rather four, mounds, the 
fourtl/^bcing doubtful. Th<* largest of them appears at one 
tiuu' to have been eouAwted to Muhammadan ])ur])Oses, 
?is traces of <‘loist(“vs Avith the usual iiiebe of tlu> Mtdu'ab can 
be seen in the remains; the masjid, for such it must haA'e 
•l)c(Mi, ajipears to liaAc Ikhui in tin* usual style of a main 
UMisjid pi'opcr, Avith a court-yard sun-ounded by cloisters. 
From the rimiaius of stone statues, and dressed and undr('sscd 
stones of Itfi^e size Avhich still exist, though foAv in mimher, 

I am inclined to suppose that one or more J tindu temples 
Amee existed hero ; tliis appeal’s to liaA'c been a small SaiA'ie 
temple, and from analogy I infer that the largest mound 
Avhieh noAV exhibits traces of a maspd was also once a Hindu 
temple, as well as.eaeh of the smaller mounds ; these temples 
apfiear to have been of brick, the architi-aves, steps, and such 
other portions where brick was not applicable, being alone 
made of stones, some car\’ed, some only smoothed, and some 
rough. The stones now scattered about are few in number. 
Among them arc some that appear like pillars, and which 
I pi*esiime were door-posts, as there are not enough of these 
pillar-shaded stones to support even one dome. 

The remains of statues tliat exist appear to he all llrah- 
manical. They arc neatly w'oi’ked in a fine-grained sand- 
stones; and such fragments as haAui not been violently injured 
are still tn excellent preservation. 

Ifrom SirHAvAgarh to liahar rid Huhohi* is a fair road. 
At Amohd on Iho i-oad, near a tank, is a temple, Avhieh as it 
stands is modern, but w'hieh appears io be really ancient and 
»epaired Avith a nfbdcrn roof in the stylo of the dome OA'cr 
llumfiyun’s tomb ; granite Pinal’s of the plain pattei'u support 
the ai’chitravcs a«ud roof, formed in the usual Hindu method 
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of iiitoi'sccting scpiavos. The stones arc all in their proper 
positions and of uniform style; it hence appears to mo pro- 
hablo that th<i orit^inal Hindu temple, with its tall spires 
having got injured or dilapidatwl in the upper ])art, the eedl 
and lower portioii heing entire, tliey simply put on a modc'rii 
dome over the sound portion of the strueture ; the support- 
ing pillars are coimc'cted hy walls that are modern,^ like t!ie 
ro«f. The teanple was Vaislmavic. 

Near it is a hooU, in good order and neatly constructed ; 
a bat or hanyan tree has now grown into the walls of ther 
temj)l(e and will soon cause its destruction. 

At ]i!ihav ther<^ is nothing of any iiitc'rest ex(‘ept a 
Mahai-atha fort of the usual "materials, iianu'Iy, (‘.‘irth wjtli 
hri(rk facing, hut larger in size than tlie geiK'valrun of tluMn, 
and possc'ssing a ruined citadel ; in tlu' gatcAvay. th'' ..Avoodeu 
architrave' still exists, so the fort canned l)e ve'vv edel. \ 

A nuinher e)f mode'rn temple's in the usual style ai-e; 
se*atte'rod ahout, not worthy of any notice*. 

From J^ahar to Jjidurklii Is a fair nmd for the most part 
Avitli nothing of note;. At Inelurkhi itse'lfare the' remains of' 
a small fort with a eitaded e)f brick e)f tlu^ ea'diiiary patte'rr, ; 
em the river face the stre\‘im has e*ut away portie)ns e)f the' 
Ibrt, anel tlio eailli now stands in elill's, 80 IVe't*' high inul 
more; one tenver, attaehe'el at the furtbe'rend te) the existing 
Avails, hangs as it we're suspeneh'el, the^ river having e*ul away 
the lejAver poitiem. Altoge'lhe'r tbe' tal-l tort is a Ae'vy striking 
anel pieturosepie e)bjexrt ; about the place there are se've'ial 
chhatris of modern elate> auel of no spe;cifj interc'st. Inside' 
the fort the're; is an octagemal we.'ll, v'cry elejop, Avith an.inserij)- 
tion slab wdiieh is (jnito mae'ea'ssihh', but with a date? Avhie*h 
may be e'itlie?!* 82 1 or 182 1. The ])lat<? nu'iitions the? mum' 
e)f Maharaja Adhiraja Gaja and of some ISuryabansi Maha- 
raja whose name has pexslcel otf. 

In the citaele?! are a number of buildings .in the late 
Mughal or rather modern style?, and a large? eirejiiar we'll 
Avitliout any inse*riptie)n. Tlie date, 182 1 Samvat, Avemld not 
he out of kce?ping Avith the .strne?tur(?s ieiside? and the geue'rJil 
style e)f the fewt, whe>rcas Samvat 821- woulel he e*oniph?tn?ly 
at varieinec Avith the date dedue-iblc from the strueture? a-nel 
style of the fe)rt* and of tlie buildings (ruins) insiele. T eem- 
sidor, thoi-eforo, that tlio fort is of tlie Mahamtlui pe?rie)d. 

At Indurkhi there are some chhalria aa it!i eurve?el e?avc» 
anel rielgos to the? re)ols, like the* thatejhed*lu>us<'s aud cuiw® 
ridged tem}iles of l-oAAen- Bengal. 
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My route now starts afresh from Bliind, passes the river 
Siiidli at Melidaghat (not marked on Indian Atlas Sheet) 
b(dween Thaingur and Indurkhi, and crossing the Pahoj at 
Nadiyagaon goes on to Kunch. 

At Kuncli are a number of remains of the Hindu period 
in thesliapc of pillars, architraves, «5kc. Two domes on twelve 
pillars each arc traditionally ascribed to the commanders f)f 
l’!*ithi Ilaj when he invaded Mahoba. There is also another 
dome, wdiich, however, is said to be a Muhammadan tomb. 
Near one of the old domes is a small pool called Chord Tdl, 
which is said to havebeem dug by Chora or Chawand Ray 
(ChampatRay) ont? of the commanders in Rrithi Raja’s army 
when he invaded MahobA 

. • The domes, liowover, are all jUuliammadan. The pillars 
are indeed Hindu, and so are the other stones used in the 
const/iudion, but, as usual, they have all been inis])laced by 
i be Muhammadan buildei-s ; the roof, a brick dome, is of a style 
• not lyiterior to the early Mughal period. 

hi the citiulcl at Kunch is the tomb of one Mahmud Sah 
’ (J!iaj{i. Jt was Imilt during the Bundola ascendency between 
t4ie Saravat years KJoO and 1803. This Mahmud Shah is 
l!icre{)uted builder of the nuisjid at 1 rich its inscrip- 

tion), amPwe thus obtain the clearest evidence regarding the 
age of the masjid at Jrich. 

lletw(!en Kunch and Orai, and to the south of the road, 
stands the small village of Akori, near which tradition says 
stood a Joyt Khamh or Jayasiamhha, or pillar of victory. 
’I’he great and finpl battle betivcen the forces of Parmal Raja 
and of, Ray I’ithora was fought on the plains of Orai, and 
certainly the extensive lev(*l {dains between Kunch and 
Orai would, very likely, have been selected as the grerit 
battle ground between armies, each consenting to forago all 
advantages arising from the natural features of the country, 
and seeking atrial of sheer strength, not skill, for such indeed 
was the ’great battle near Orai, according to all accounts ; at 
])resent a nira tree stands on the reputed site of the 
Joynstmubha, and pilgrims still visit the place. 

i *From Radt to Danui is a fair road ])ast Kaytbd, where 
remains of t he old cantonment buildings still exist, many in 
very good order, and looking not unlike the old JMuhammadan 
rcmiains about Delhi. I’he vauitt'd structures arc still sound, 

■ and bid fair to last a long time. 
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DANUI. 

At Danui arc the ruins of a,Hindu temple on a low hill 
half a mile off the roatl to the west, and of a Jain temple, 
with a colossal statue of Sethntlth (as the people call it) close 
to the road below the hill. The Hindu temple is in ruins, 
a few of the. pillars alone standing in situ, and the accumu- 
lated rubbish prevents the j)hin of the temph; from being 
accurately made out. There is, hoAvcTcr, no doubt that it Avas 
in the form of a cross Avith the usual Arddha nmndiipn, 
mandapa, mahainandapa, mifarala, and grihogarldm ; 
the temi)lc AA'as Saivic ; the Same emblem is still standing 
slightly moA'cd from its original position. The p(?culiarity 
oF the temph'- is that the roof does not appear to liave b<!fin 
built in the usual style of intersecting scpnires or of OA'^(*r- 
lapping stemes, but by long stones laid across on TTfc^ii'clii- 
traves, and entirely Avitbout ornament of .any bind: the pillars 
are mostly plain, but the central ones arc ornanu!nt<'d Avitb 
four statues each, of rcmales ; and scA'cmlof the ('ngag(‘d*<mes, 
pi'ohahly those of the mahmmindapu, had statues on the ex- 
posed faces ; a few, lioAAT-A'cr, of the ynilars avca’c jilso richly orna- 
mented Avitb other carvings. 'ni(?so ar(; now on th(‘ ground, but 
I conjecture that they were the pillars at the entrayice of the 
sanctum. The material is a coai’se-graiued hard giujiite. 

It does not appear IVom an examination of the fragments 
lying about, that this temple had the usual forms of roof. 

grihd garhham'Ay haAX' luwl the toW<M‘roof, as the deeply 
indented eircidar stones, mnnlakus, which croAvnedthe toAver, 
lie in the ruins below ; but the sanctum'has now entirely 
disappeared, except portions of the lowest courses, and the 
maha mandapa, Avhich alone has a roof now, is, as before 
notice^, covered by long flat stones over the architraves, 
entirely without ornament ; over these there is another layer 
plac.ed crosswise, but no traces of anything like a pyra- 
midal roof over them, and I am inclined to think that this 
temple was flat-roofed with a tower over the sanctum alone, 
a mode of construction very unusual. 

The basement mouldings of the temple are singularly 
beautiful, more so than those of the Mahobd temples, " 

The Jain temple is an oblong externally, divided into a 
portico and a sanctum ; the floor of the sanctum is much 
lower than that of the portico, and steps once led doAvn to it, 
tlibugh now^ the steps have been covered up,^ leaving a per- 
pendicular fall, or jump from the floor of the portico to the 
floor of the sanctAim. 
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I'lie statue inside is ot Sdntanailia, as sluAvn hy tJie 
emblem of a pair of antelope cut on I lie pedestal. The 
pedestal is inscribed and ‘bears a date in Sanivat, tbe 1:1th 
century. The statue is mutilated, liavin{> had the arms (uit 
off, and the minor statues on eitlu'r side of it are also 
mutilat(‘(l. Inside, the roof is formed of inti'rseeting 
squares, supported by four enga.f'od ])i]lars at the (joriu'rs of 
the cell. ’ These jiillars have tlu^ usual square block interposi'd, 
bv(‘aking up the. height of the shaft into two portions. The 
outer pillars of the portiiro, however, are without the blocks. 
Tlie roof is extenially a flat cone, with a very slight bulge 
(see photograpb), exactly like the domes over the corners 
and central pillars in the Kutb eloist(“rs. 

. ' The dalo of this t,em])l(> is fixi'd by the inseri])tion. 

Clos*' to_ tb(' temph? arc tlu* remains of cloisters; the.se 
cons^^l of vows of pillars of small height, sujiportitig a 
flat roof fovuu'd by placing slabs ov<'r the architraves; 
•the l.)ack is a dead wall, with (mgagc'd j)illars; the front 
also is a plniti wall with ])laiu square openings at intervals ; the 
• roof is formed of thie<.^ layers of slabs ])laei‘d over each otlu'r 
(•rosswise. T'he lloor is now covered with mud to th^ depth 
of about a fool, but when built, the roof could not have been 
more thad seven feet above the floor; theroAvof free pillars in 
the centre consists of single ])illars. It is probabh'that these 
cloisters Avere formerly more extemsive; at present only a 
poj’tion exists. 

A mela or fair is held here annAially, Avhieh lasts only 
on<; day. , 

KIIAJI^l.Vir.A. 

Prom Chhatarpur to Jlajnagar there is nothing of any 
note. At llsiinagar is a fine large tank, on the Ivliajurahd 
side of the city, with extensive stojie ghats, the stones 
forming Avhich appear to have been taken from some old 
building.; on tbe banks are several groups of AA'cll-exccuted 
statues ; •one, of a goddess, was remarkably good. 

Prom Rdjnagar the road goes oAmr undulating country 
to Khajurahd. This place has Ix'cn so fully described by 
Gbftera^ Cunningham that 1 liav’e lilt le to add to his account. 
Photographs of the various temples Avill .couA'cy a better 
idea of the magnificence of the superb t(nnplcsof Ivhajuraha 
than any de8Ci’i])tion. A- dismissioix of the architecture .of 
^ the temj)les I reserve for a futur<> paper. 

' Of all the fool's of the temples at Khajuraha, that of 
the Kuiir math on the banks of the Kurar ndlii is the most 
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Iw'autiful. It is formed of overlapping stones ranged in su<!- 
eessive circl(?s, diminishing as they go upwards ; hut the lowest 
eourse is suppoi’ted hy figures ol‘ females, elegantly fovnu'd, 
resting on the eorhelled ca])itals of the pillars. Tlie stones 
funning the tiers of overlapping eirclcs are hcaiitifully 
earved ; unfortunately, the ixMjf has fallen in, an<l only a I'rag- 
ntent of it now remains intact: hut the little that dtx's 
reuttun is enough to show that it must have been vaay 
heaiitiful Avhen entire. 

RAJGARII. 

Prom Khajuraha T went to llajgarh. The modern town is 
said to have been founded hy the ancestors of tln^ ])res(‘iit 
Kajas of Chhatarpur, and exteusive huildiiigs called the 
jMsihal still exist in good ordiw. 'J'hey are uA-owcally recent’ 
and are in the usual ju-ison-looking style of Anodern’Triijijals, 
and of no int(‘r<\st. To tlu^ south and south-east oi tin* 
nio(h‘ru place there runs a rang<5 of liills, on one of which, 
isolat(‘d from tla' rest, stands the remains of the old fo)<. of 
Jtianyagarli, one of t he traditional eight forts of the Chaiich'l 
llajas. 

hh'oirx the foot of the hill a flight of broad, easy stops 
leads up the hill to a holy place of Atahadeva; this, contains 
nothing more than a natural spring ; a number of lingains 
are set up in such positions that the water whicli constantly 
oozes out from ehd'is and pores of the oveihanging rock 
falls on the lingains and down into n kund; besides tin' 
lingams there is a marble statue, representing a man clotlual 
ill a dhoti, Avhieh is said to he a statue of the Riija who 
established the lingams. As the statue is in execution 
much like the modern ones seen in modem .lain temples 
occasionally, it cannot he very old, and was probably made 
hy some of the petty chiefs whose descendants still rule the 
districts ; it is respected, but not worshipped. The lingams, 
however, have daily offerings of flowers, &c., hy an attendant 
Rrahman. . 

The flight of steps terminates here; hut ascending the 
best way one can to the top, arc found the remains of massive 
Avails of squared stone, aa'oII and closely set ; these Avails uie 
in some jilaccs exclusively of squai’cd stone, fimdy joined, in 
others of squared and* unsquared stones, and sometimes 
merely of rubble ; no mortar has been used in any case ; the 
walls surround the flat table-land at the top of the hill. ‘ 
OAving {o tlie place being a dense mass of jftigal, in Avhieli ' 
I more than' once h-st my way, I am unable to give a very 
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definite guess of its size, Imt I cstimato it at about mil(^ 
long, ov more, by from 4 to a mile broad. Tlu^'bill is 
v(a-y st(;ep, and tbe roclt is, in many places, artificially 
scarixMl ; whore the rock does not admit of being thus made 
itself into a ivall, strong walls liare been built as d<‘seribed 
above ; wliere tbe rock is itself scaiiied, oradmitb'd of Ix'ing 
scarped artificially, there arc sometimes no walls, but moi-e 
frtxpienlly the wall there is AV(*aker. The dirc'ction of. tbe 
walls is very irregular, corn^sponding to fbe irregularities of 
the. liill itself, and t h<‘ lu'ight of tlii' walls is also similarly 
iiTCgular; the j)la(!(^ is vory strong naturally, and so diflicylt 
of a(;eess, that, afti'r several vain atlempts to get doivn at 
several otiu'r places, I was fore(.*d to r('furn to the place 
•wlu're I had a,se(‘nded in fjnh'r to come down. It is not com- 
matub-d by,any other hills, tho.se close; lo it being separated 
by "‘allevs move ov less exfi'iisive', and being much lowei", 
il is ee'vtiiioly slvong<>v, naturally, tlum Ajayg.avh, though 
mue,h smaller. 

I Avas told that on the top of the hill was a large tank 
with some remains of buildings; the place, however, is so 
,)v<'rgrown with jangal that il was as niueh as I could elo lo 
go along and trace the walls; pciudrating into tin* interior 
to look lAr liie tank was epiite* hoju'h\ss. About the* middle 
1 bird of flee iu>vl lu'vu line' of walls 1 here are the i-emaius of 
a plain small temple; from the statue of a femah* 1 found 
there', hedeling a SAVorel in one hand, but uulike' the usual 
e)ue‘sof barvati, I e*e)nsiele'r it tee have* be'e'ii a te'nn)le of Mauya 
De'vi, fvenu wbenvi tbe (jtn'h eleaive's its name* ; and the eiveiim- 
slanexi, e)f the* te*mj)le! abiiftiiig against the* re)rt wail (the 
fort wall, m fae't, forming the hack wall ed' flie cedi eef tbe 
tenuple) e'onlirms my sup])e)sitie)n that the f('m|)le; was de'di- 
e-ale'el te> the; tutedar ge)dele.'ss ed' tin* feert. Tbe remiai’ns tliat 
ne)\v ('xist are tbe uuroofe'el cell, Avith a number of frag- 
ments ed* arcliitraves. From the' abse'iiee ed any stone's that 
e'ould have bede)uged distiuctivedv te) tbe tall, toA\'e'r-like 
roof, comme)n ove'r the sanetuins of 1('m])les in this elistriet, 
1. eoiiclude' tb.at this temple Avas a simple cell, rooleel oa'cv 
llivt, either by long slabs, ew in ee»mpavtments, of intersecting 
.squar(“ti, anel having a I’urtie'O in freeiit; in short, like the 
Jain temj)le at Uanui, tboiigb more tbani three times its 
size : the eedl AA'as oblong, broaeler across than the length 
measuvexl in the direed ion of the entrance; there; are 
trace;s e)f its hjiving eontaini'el me)re than one' statue; no 
inscriptions, nutsons’ marks, or traelitions regarding it exist, 
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but, compuring it with the tomplc at Pathdri, to he noticed 
hcmifter, 1 ani irudined to consider it as oC old(U‘date; 
inde(Hl, if wo rememher that, thou*gh Manyagaidi never was 
taken by an enemy, never even was attacked, yet its walls 
arc gniatly move dilapidated than those of Ajaygarh, or 
Kalaniar, the couclnsion that it is the oldest of th(‘ three, 
ap})ears to he searctdy avoidable ; il. is true that Kalanjar and 
Ajaysarh have both been extensively repairc'd severa"! times, 
but naiking due allowance for their re paii-s, there still remains 
the fact liiat tin* walls of Maiiyagarli are more dilapidated 
than those of the other two would have been (as fai- as can 
be judged) had th(>y not been repaired at all. 

That Manyii Devi was the tuhdar godd«‘ss of the Chan- 
dels, or at h'ast that she was the godd(‘ss tn whom they, 
appealed in their direst exti’cmity, is shown hv tli(' hard 
Chand ; it is therefore reasonable to infer that she wa\ the 
primitive' tutelar dt'ity of the kingdom at its ('arlie'st dawn ; 
in fact, it does not appe'ar irnprohahle that she was a^sen-t 
of compromise between the Brahmanical Parvati and the 
obscenely nal<ed female worshijepi'd to this day by sonui 
tribes of Conds, settled lU'ar ,lahalpur, for the points of. 
similarity hetwoe'u the Cond goddess and llTanya De'vi are 
not few. If tin’s he admitted, tlien it is clear tJiat the fort 
W'hich from lier derives its name nnist necessarily ho tlui 
oldest of the scries, dating hacik to a time when tlu^ abori- 
gines had not long been subdued. Wn know that Kliaju- 
rdhil was the capital of the dynasty preceding the Chandols, 
and what could he more probable than |hat theii- great 
fort should have been Manyagarh, it being so close to 
Khajuraha ? 

The very name of Man yd Devi may give us some clue to 
the tribe who w ere originally settled there. Manyd Devi is 
a goddess quite outside the pale of the orthodox Bi'ahmanieal 
Pantheon ; her statue in obscenity does not much differ from 
the goddess worshipped hy the Gonds, and it is hot im- 
probable that we may he able to trace the name of 'Mavi/d, 
either to a tribe of the a])origincs, or to some object of tlieir 
worship, in one of their particular dialects. The sounds„(if 
ManyA and Munda an? not very different, and it 'would 
not be an impossible eii’cumstanco for the tith? of Mundd 
Devi [ i. e., the I)eni (goddess) of the Mundds (one of tin; 
great tribes or families of the aborigines ] to get converied 
into Manyd or Mnvya Devi in course of tijvu? ; this is mere 
speculation, apd I {ub'ancc it merely in the absence of any 
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butter, or iDdeed of any other explanation, hut I am san- 
{jjuino that those who hium more of the ahovisfines than I 
eau ])V(deud io, will be able to find a definite (explanation for 
tb(> curious name of Manysl or IMimya Devi, ajijilic'd as it is 
to a i^oddess, clearly not Hindu, but bavin" strong points 
of resemblance to the female worshijiped by the aborigines. 

I tliink it probable that the clearing of the jangal 
within this old fort would yield interesting rc.sults, but the 
ext(‘.nt of the fort is so great, that the task would take time, 
and would also be (expensive. T do not think the entire 
cb'arance could be done under Ks. TiOO, but if time were 
allowed, portions of jangal, at the parts likely to prove 
us(1‘ul, may be cleared for a small amount, and for such 
partial cleariifg aliout Its. 50 would jirobably bci enough, 
but some otic ivould have to stay there a week or so to see it 
doin', and to examine the place afterwards. 

. l)('.sc('nding the steps which are avowedly modern, 
I (U’cissed the Ivivfm lliver and wi'iit to Panna. There is 
. nothing of arelucological interest on the route, exc(;pt a 
Jew Sali pillars dating to about ItiOO Samvat, and the 
remains of a small temple of the Chainh'l type : of this 
li'mple, «uly fragments, or rathi'r delaelu'd stones, exist, 
scalt(?rcd about, and used uji by the villagi'rs for their huts, 
'flic nmiains are about fiv(' mih's west of Pannti. I could obtain 
no traditions regarding the temple; it must have b('<'n situ- 
at('d on the banks of a small tank, near which the fragments 
arc mimerons, and on which, also, the Sati pillars arc' stand- 
ing ; this plaec', which is noAV a small village, with a very lew 
houses', must at one time have hi't'ii a large, or at least not 
an insignificant, village. 

On the road to Panna are numerous diainohd dig- 
gings, noAV abaudoTied. Panna itself contains notliing of 
ancient date exec'jit an inscription said to he carved on a 
rock near the haiTacks of the llaja’s troojis ; this I searched 
for in Vain for two days: the aeeonut of its existence I 
obtained at Ajaygarh, hut the jieople at Panna itsc'lf either 
Igrew nothing about it, or w(?re unwilling to inform me. 
^rifere are, howevc'r, many large modern buildings in Panna, 
and the main street is well metalled and eh'an ; hut the 
•temall lane's are like the usual run of such places native 
cities. In short, the stale of things is just this : to make the 
capital, and especially the quartci-s of the Raja, and mobility, 
as tine, according to their ideas, as possible, while the district 
is in want of, good titicks to carry the produce of their 
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fields to iii!U‘k(?l. ; this Tailing unfortunately is not confined 
to mtivc rulers alone. , 

AJAYGARIL 

From Pannli, a bad road, uoav, however, in eourst' 
of improvement, leads to Ajaygarli. 'Plie modc'vn city (con- 
tains several brick and stone ruins aserilKcd to ihe^tiine of 
Cbbatar Sal, bid of no esp('eial inticrest, the ])ri)u*ij)al object 
of interest there is tin; strong old fort of Ajaygtirh. 

This is oiu! of tlie (eight great forts traditionally 
known as (‘ight Chand(*l forts : at ]m*senl it is unoccupied, 
(;x(!('pt by half a dozen sentru% whose fainilic's live in a smaU 
hamlet in the fort; it has now two gates, of whi(di oinc, tlu' 
Taroni gate, faijing the village of Tavoni at the foot of fhi' 
hill, is k(‘pt (clos('d, ])r(>bably to lessen the )imub(*jrof s(‘ntri(;s 
needl'd. A few guns of iron and bronze still eoininand the 
open gate; these* guns are: fair spceinn'us of native eastinirs, 
and are inserilied, one Avith silv('r Jetb'vs inlaid: the otlu'i-s 
are said to hava* also had sijnilar inlaid inseri])ti()ns, but the 
siJAau’ has gone*, and the ban* ins(m‘ptions alone n'lnain. As 
they appear of no particular int('V(5st, I did not af f (;m])t to 
copy tliem. 

The tAvo gates av(c Cull of inscriptions, cut on tin* 
pillars and on tlu^ rock adjacent; (5los(^ to the ojx'u gab'way 
are several j)atehAA'()rk buihlings, Avith inod('rn insci ipfions, 
ol no im[)ortaiice; a fragment (jf an aireic'iit inscrijition was 
discoAau-ed in a lu^ap of rubbish near the opini gatenvav, but 
the remainder of it has not Ixam found, Ihougii search u as 
made for it AV'ry carefidly and zealously by flic sf'utru'Hon the 
indueemeutof a pr('s('nt . No lc.ss than* li\’e suce('ssivc gab's 
are sai(\ to haAUi delcnded *ihc entrance lu're, and remains of 
three, besides the innermost gate, still ('xist, but 1 am inclim'd 
to consider the five to have included finch door of tin; double 
innermost gate. Tlu'Annennost gate, is double {i. c., it is 
a room AAdth an entrance at (sudi end) ; only* oik; dooy is noAV 
kept secure by bolting it, admission being given through a 
wicket. 

Besides- tluAse two gat(‘s, wbieiv exist in good ordf^*, 

I count(5(l no less than three others which once ha'd bexm 
gatos, 1)i4 have ‘Ixxm solidly built up. R(}inembering tluw 
neb store of ins(niptions which the two open g!it('s hav(P 
yielded, I am sanguine that the opening and examination of 
the thr(?n ()thcr gates would add very raaterifilly to the ston; * 
of inscriptions found hero : it was my intiMition to hav(?(l(>no 
so, so fai- a§ it could have been done, .without actual ' 
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cx<MXvation, or dismantling, of tlio solid lilling in of the 
gates, but a severe attaek of ilhicss put a stop to iny projected 
labours iu this dir(‘ction. 

Besides the inscriptions at the gates, numerous 
others wore discovered on ixxdcs in the asccmt, the larg(;st 
one being ov(‘r the entrance to what is called “ (Janga 
Jamna. This is the name given to two contiguous caverns 
hc'wn out of the rock to contain a su]>p1y of water; a spring 
in these cells keeps tlunn constantly full of -water, which is 
remarkably pure, differing in this respect coniplet<?ly from 
t.lu‘ (Iwalior res(‘rvoirs, which arc very lilt by as a rule. 

Tlu'se r(^servoirs are situ.ated (piite outside of the 
j*ort, and are conne(d(‘d with it by an outwork and eoveri'd 
passage; besides these, there ai-c favo large and deep tanks 
about the middle of the fort, one near the hainl(?t alluded 
to, the other in a wild spot surrounded by the iniins of no 
. less than three temph's, one, a large complete one, tin; other 
two small ones ; all are more or less injured, but tlu^ large 
one has a peculiarity i)i having a second story ; this secamd 
gtory is an open gallery of varying Avidth, running round and 
overlooking the central pillars of the IMahamandapa. The 
name of Uie fort is (leiiv(‘(l fwm Ajaya Nlo (not \'ijrmma), 
but the temples are ascribed to Barmal and Bahil Brim ; the 
last is continued by my diseovc'ry of the naim^ of Rahil on 
several stones of one of the bnnph's. The tanks art* assigned, 
the oin* ju.vir the t(“niples to AJayajjala, the other Aariously 
to R.'ihil and Xii-tti. 

When I left* Ajaygarh undm’ an attaek of illness, I 
was luuler tin; impression I had made jdaus and other 
measurenumts of tlie temples ; on referi'ina.', hoAveyer,^ to my 
papers 1 can find none, and T snpposi? 1 had only fornled the 
intention of doing so without carrying it into effect. 
The place will bo again visited, and the necessary phms 
secured.' 

The ’tank near the tem])le is not large, hut said to 
1)0 very deei); its sides are su])i)ort('d by massive Acrtical 
stone walls Avith ghats, the Avails diminish upAvards by 
iiarroAV.shAps, the steps of tbo gliat are large and broad; on a 
slab on one of the steps of the ghat,, I noticed an inserihed 
date, which I rinulSanivat 12(i<.) ; there is no doubt about the 
figures one and tAVO. Onanother stone I readthe name of JMahil 
, Brim, or Varmraft, Avho Avas, according to Chand, the ininistm' 
of ParmM, and as the inscrii'tion is on a stone Avhudi forms 
. part of an addition or rejiair to the revotcim'ut walls, which 
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here shewn and still shew signs of weakness, I accept the 
inscription as a record of the repairs to the hxnk having Ix'en 
ex(jcnted by him. A fine statue of Varaha, with tlie usual rows 
of liuruan figures all over its body, stands on the great ghat, 
hut it is cvuhmtly not in situ ; it has no inscnption, hut the 
fact of the occurrence of a Varaha statue among the ruins 
seems to give a clue as to the date of tlu^ tank, which must 
have been built -before the worslii]) of Varaha had gone out 
of fashion, and on this ground I would assign the excavation 
of the tank and of tlie building of the temples, at th(^ latest, 
to the same period as that of the Lakshmanji temj)le, close 
to Mirtang Mahadxwa’s at Khajuraha, or about the eleventh 
century Sam vat. 

On the ground, too, of the close roscmblarlcc of the great 
temple in plan to the Khajuraha tenupU's, this assignment 
of ils date to the elevejith cejitury seems not improbable. 

Close to tluise t(*mph.'S are tluj i-uins of several plain . 
ranges of rubble ecdls, said to have', been the quarters of 
the gsirrisou; although the people claim for them a high 
anticpiity, 1 consider them as of the age of the later llajai!, 
because th<\y are built out of the ruins of older structures. 

'i’he other lank is an irregular excavation in th(' solid 
rock ; it is greatly larger than the first one, and appc'ai’s to 
have been tlu* natural rc'sult of excavations made to obtain 
material for building. It is said lU'v.or to dry u|}, but to 
have always a depth of 10 feet’ of Avat(!r in the d(*(!f)est part, 
which is close to one side of the tank ; on its banks are 
scattei-(d a nund)er of mutilahd statues, oV which one is a 
mutilated plain Vaniha. On the banks is also a small patch - 
work shrine, which I took to be a (hxrgji, but which is said 
to contain a statue of Ajayaj)ala ; this statim is a marble on(’i, 
precisely like the one at the Mahadevasthan, on the asetmt 
of JMauydgarh, and cons(u{ucntly recent. Ti-adition says 
that during the British occupancy, the commandant one 
day contemptuously kicked this statue down ‘into the 
adjacent tank, vvhereui)on he was taken so Adolently ill, that 
he soon made his peace with the offended fouridcr of tjhe 
fort by having him fished up and installed in his odd p'lace 
with due honors ! As I declined to pull off my boots to 
go and see the statue, contenting myself with a distant sight, 
tile TewM Brahmans of the place will doubtless ascribe my^ 
illness, to my want of revermce for the statue. It appears.^- 
however, that the shrine of this Ajayapdla was really once 
a Muhamnaiadan dargd, as there exists in the courtyard. 
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« liat bears a strong vesomblaneo to a Muliaminadan grave, 
ami the style of the btiilding is also]\I uliamniatlan. Probably 
(luring the Mubamniailan • as^vmlaney, a saint, as usual, 
squatted down on the holiest spot 1 lure, and bis grave was 
aecordingly built there and the placjo made into a darga. 
When th(! Hindus regained possession, they, similarly, eoii- 
veitc’d the 1V1 idiammadati darga lo tlu'ir own ])urposes h;y 
jnitting in the statiu' of on(^ of their innumerable divinilh's. 
Phe Avorshiyi of Ajayapal.a, tin* founder of the fort, and avow- 
(‘dly a human being, is a very signitieant faed, and slums ilu! 
proet'ss by whieh, in tlu' lapse of ages, otiu'r human beings, 
originally only ivsju'cU'd for some yiartieular ri'ason, came 
to b(* (h'ith^d inlo gods, avatars of Vishnu or forms of lludra. 

. There is another small tanlc at Ajaygarh <dos(' to the 
op(‘n gat{‘, saerc'd to Surya; it is small and lilthy and worth 
no fnrtluM- notice. 

AVith this nu'agre notice of Ajaygarh 1 must close my 
•aeeonnt of the jilaee. Krom Ajaygarli to Paniiii and thence, 
a. fair road now in course of eonstiaietion nmh'i* British 
• aus])iees, to eonuc'ct Satna Avith the militaiy station of 
ftioAvgong, l(*aTls to Nagod. 

At Niigod are no ivmains of interest; a lew moch'ru 
Mnhammhdan dargas and tombs and Hindu ehhatris I'xist 
nu'riting no notice. 


PAJsXA. 

^'he hills b('tw('('ii Panna and the Kiyaiii Hivin’, and 
betw('<‘n Panna aAd Nagod, and those Ix'twemi Panmi, A’agod 
and Iviilanjar hav'e long luani noted for tiu'ir diamond 
miiK’s. Tradition asserts that the first discovery of the 
mines Avas due to a Syad avIio came to Panmi, and is now 
revm’enced as a saint ; his tomb, Avith an inscri])tion, of 
which I took a copy, (‘xists at Panna, and ptxqde of the 
district jvho have not sv’cn it assc'rt that a large diamond 
is inserted in his tomb, but it has siu’li miraenlons adhesion 
to the stone that it. cannot be c'xtrai’ted and stolen. The 
mine that goes by his name has been the most yiroductiA'c in 
tW;» district, and it is yiossibh^ that he may have Ix'cn the 
fimt to point out the existence of diamonds in the h'rru- 
ginous graAxd of the hills of tlu^ district. There is, I Ix'lii've, 
no n'asonablc grounds for supyiosing t hat the diamond mines 
‘lu'rc AV(‘ro worked before* the time of Chhatar Sal. Tin* find 
^of diamonds is, ^according to popidar belief, confined to the 
basins of three riA'ulets. 


voii.. vir. 
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The logoiul ndatcid is tlmt on a certain (Mscasion a holy 
man (tlie Syad, according to some) came and settled down at 
Parma; he had a large diamond «*t8 big as a cart-wluiol. This 
E-aja, hearing of this, went with a force to take possession 
of it, but the holy man luiA’ing divined the Eaja’s intentions 
biiided the diamond wheel in the ground. News of this 
ivaebcd tlic llaja, Avho, thinking it too late to return, advanced 
and reached the holy man’s place, and, on being askiHl why 
he had (^ome, i'e])lied that the fame; of the saint had at tracted 
him to the place ; tlie saint in risply told him — “ son, what 
you d(‘sire you will find in the ground on digging, and this 
idessing I conh'r on you and your descendanls, that the 
diamond Avlietd will not dejraid from your raj, altliough no 
one will find it.” Aceonlingly from that da.i.e diamonds are 
found on digging, and the popuhiv belief is thjit the frag- 
ments found are those broken olf the whiicl in its motions 
under the eai’th. This is the Muhammadan vimsion of tlu; 
legend ; the Hindu vei-sion is dilferent, and tru*s to account ' 
for diamonds being found in the basins of the rivulets 
alone, and not all over the district. 

An oft-repeated story relates how, not long* ago, Si donkey 
owner, in passing with his donkey across oms of tins nalas, 
found his donl\cy lamed, and on examinatiorf found a 
diamond as big as an almond sticking in his hoof, Avhich, 
of course, eiuached him for life. The .system of working is 
vei*y rude ; each of those diisirous of digging for diamonds 
goes to the selected spot with his family, and all Avork at it 
for a time ; hut of systematic working thorQ,arc few instances. 
Indeed, when it is I’oracmhercd hoAV easily such p small 
thing^ as a diamond can he secreted hy the finder, it is not 
surprising tliat, as a rule, those who employ hired labour 
seldom find anytbing but disapjiointmcnt and loss. The 
laws for regulating the payment of royalty to the Raia are 
said to bo very discouraging, and, on the whole, the iiihahit- 
ants of the district do not trouble themselves much about 
diamonds. 

Garliwfi lias been noticed by General Oimningbam, and 
Ills account IcaA'cs nothing to be added by mo. ^ 

t 

• MAHIYAR. 

is a famous place of pilgrimage. It possossc^s ♦ 
several, ancient temples of tlieCliandel stylo,* but which, aftcr'^ 
a coating of . whitewash and jdaster, arc now used as places 
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of worslii]), and all access to them denied. It also possesses a 
<‘itadel or palace surronndwl by a weak wall much resem- 
bling in wccikiiess the wall df Garliwa. It is, like it, built of 
remains of older striietures. The modern city is largo, with 
many pakka houses and chhatris ; a iiumlxu’ of tanks, too, 
dot the suburbs, and some are said to be ancient ; but as they 
j)ossoss no reinains of antiquity, a bare mention of tbenr 
existence is all that is ne(!cssary. The primnpal attractwn 
of the place is the shrine of Devi Sarada, situated on an 
isolated conical hill, about 2^ miles trom tlie railway station. 
This temple is noAV a mass of mins, and i-ain is kept otf the 
small space where the statue stands by a thatched shed ; the 
pvinci])al statue is placed on a low mound, the ruins of what 
must have been, a larg(^ temph', and sevc'ral small cavils have 
Ix'cn built qf the fragnumts to contain it and the other 
images there. A flight of steps leads uj) all the way to the top, 
where a gateway of tin; Muliaramadan style gives admission 
*t() the sacred courtyard, and a few steps load up from the 
courtvard to the statxie itself. In the courtyard is a tree 
*surrf)unded by a low wall tilled in with earth, on Avhicli 
several fragments are collected, and share the devotions of. 
the numerous pilgi’ims who visit tin; place ; to the right of 
the steps leading up to the chief statue is a large slab, m)w 
cracked, which contains an inscrijjtion jDerft'ctly illegible 
from the eft'ccts of Aveather; it must have originally been a 
A^ery line inscription and coin])lete, as the inscription is 
surrounded by a raised border all round. The characters 
appear to have been what is (jailed the Kutihi, similar to tin? 
inscriptions at Khajui'aba. 

On the west sichj of the hill is said to exist a caA'o, AA'hich, 
being inacjcessiblo, I could uot visit ; at the western foot of 
the hill is a shalloAv tankf with a ft'Av stones on its banks, 
and a level piece of ground near ; this is said to be Alba’s 
akJiddd, or gymnasium. Alba is said to have daily ])raetiscd 
gymnasti|cs here, then to have bathed in tluj adjacent tank, 
and finally, ascending the hill, to haAT cut olT his own head 
to olfer to the Devi ! After a long series of sutdi olfcrings, 
D*Aa, pleased with him, granted him the boon of immojdal- 
ity ami ihvincihility. Alha certainly is immoi-tal, hut Chand, 
and not Devi, has confenTtl this immoi-tality on hiiAi. 

At Rdmpur to the AAVst of the long range Avhieh vims 
* along the .Tabal]mr Eailw^ay for a groat distance', and tb 
'’which the Devi Sdradd hill is a sort of sentinel, is a temple, 
from which an inscription was copied. I did not s('(' the place. 
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I think it possible that as Kalinjar is said to he one of 
the eight gr<jat forts of the Chandels, and as there are nnna ins 
there of the Chamhd period, that a close (‘xaniination of the 
jangal-covercd hills to th<^ west of Devi Sdrada may dis- 
close the remains of a fort like those of Manyagarh, 7\.jaygarh, 
and Kdlinjar ; hilt all my enquiries from the peo])le could 
elicit no information. The only gleam of light on t\ie subject 
I eould get was a story of a Drilish military oflicer having 
stayi'd some time outlie to]) of one of the peaks of the range, 
ami to liave posted Kenfri(\s there (so says the story) that; no 
oik; should get up Devi Saiudfi’s hill to adorn her imagi; with 
fresh garlands every morning. As the hill shows no signs of 
a fortitication of any kind, I corisideri'd the story to lx; a 
perverted account of some of the Survey partii's ascending 
th(; hill for jiuqioses of survey, but it now necurs to me 
that an examination of the range of hills in the iminodiato 
vicinity of Mahiyar may lead to soim; discoveiy. Attmiipts 
•\vill Ixj made in tutiire, and also an attempt to obtain, plans' 
of the ancient temples, one of which pr('sents some ])oints 
of ditterence to the usual ruu of Chaiidel temjiles, thougli ' 

J f(;ar that the attempt ivill not he siiecesKful, the temple 
being one that is used as a pla(;<; of worshij) now. 

Not far from tlu; railway station of Jokhai is a‘u old fort, 
Bijayraghogavh, now said to he a h(;ap of ruins ^and to have 
hecn destroyed during the mutiny. Jjogeuds of treasure 
buried there are widely spread. 1 fouml tlu; ])eo])l(; v('ry 
shy of gmng information about old ])laees, eonsc'qiu'iit, 1 
was told, on some Euroix'an lately digging into the JMadan 
Mahal at Jabalpur, with the jiermission of (xovernmeiit, to 
look for treasure, and failing to find any, having decam]x'd 
without paying his workmen or his creditors. I learnt, 
hoAvever, that tavo inscriptions* had been sent thence to 
Jabalpur, and Avero to he found in the compound of the 
Court-house. Inquiry at Jabalpur from tlu; petty estahlish- 
ment of the Court elicited the information that ope or two 
inscriptions liad been brought in, had laid in tlu; (;onipouud 
for a long time, hut whore they were then to ho found no 
one knew. For reasons already stated, I could got no iyftir- 
mation from the civil officers of the place, and this* inscrip- 
tion or inscriptions remain unseen by me. 

1 rom all accounts, however, I Avas led to hel ievo that the 
fort was not of veiy ancient date ; it was des(;ribcd to me as*^' 
a square with towers, which, is exactly what most modern^ 
Mahavatha .forts are, hut vvhich is seldom the form given to 
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the old forts of, and previous to, the Cliandcl period ; but 
a.s th(', inscri|)iiejis vvi're said, to have been found on digging 
during the dismantling of tln^ ma-sonry, it is possible an older 
fort, or tcm])lc, may have existed at the site of a more; recent 

OIU'. 

'J'he railway station of Sliinanahad is about a mile and a 
half from the city of Slimanabad, pronounced Sahmdhdd, 
Tlu‘ ])lace was once a small village named Bandhi, hut 
obtained the jm'sent name from Colonel Sleeman, whose 
nuMUory is held in univ('rsal (^st<‘em throughout tluj whole 
district. J could s('(’! or hear of no ancitmt remains there, 
hut a (‘hoked-up Avell is traditionally said to contain huri(!d 
trc'asure, though why, if so, the [)<'oj)le have not attempted 
to ('xhume the ’treasure is a mystery. As usual, the trea- 
sur<‘ is suiK'niaturally guarded, and those who attempt to 
obtain it die in a niyst('rious manner. A large stone at an 
. I in (certain dejdh Ixdow the rubbish is siiid to cover the hoard, 
andtlTe tri'asure is said to have been buried liy some of the 
, mutineers during llnar flight. 

About live* mill's <;ast by a lilth^ south from the station 
is a small village'; close to it, and on the loAV s])ur of the 
rangi' of Uills at its hack, are the remains of two ti'in pies, one 
Saivie apparently. 'I'he whole is a mass of ruins, but frag- 
mi'iits of seui])ture exist to shew that they belonged to about 
the same period as thcDanui tem])le, pulging from the simi- 
larity of Avorkuianshi|), form of mouldings (so far as 1 could 
se('), and a])])('araue(' of wi'ar. The materials are a coarse and 
a line sandstone dnd granite ; no traditions whatOA'er exist 
regardifig thi'in. 

On tiie banks of a small tank, not far ofl, lies a statue of 
a man on horseback. It is a small tigure of red sandstom^, of 
('oarse Avorkmanshi]), said to have been found in these ruins not 
long ago. I’he east of features a))pears to me Tartar ; the ligAirc 
is dressi'd in long hoots, and the hair is knotted into an 
ornament on top, as with the Jllathura tigures, but the Avork- 
manship apjiears A’l'ry ('oarse indei'd, though whether this is 
due to the original faultiness of the sculptor, or to the 
Avejft,her,})eeling olf the outer skin, I cannot tell. The entii'c 
figure is only 18 inches high, and is noAV .in three pieces, 
though, Avhen found, it Avas siiid to have bei'n entire. 

-A. number of other tanks exist round ,about, said to date 
“to tlu! Chandel ptsriod, Avhich they may possibly do, but Avhich 
fact is of no consequence, as they are nAore ordinary h’olloAVs, 
.emlianked as usual, and containing dirty Avater. 
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JABALPUll. 

Tlic gi’oat object of interest* at Jabalpur is the Marla «i 
Mabal, and I was in great hopes of finding it an interesting 
building, but to my disappointment I found it a very com- 
mon-place structure, built partly on one huge rounded 
boulder, the ui)i)er [)art of which, on one side, overliangs ils 
base. The building consists of a number of dirty, close, 
small vaults, supporting an upper storey, consisting of a 
court-yard, surrounded on two sides now, but probably on all 
sides origimilly, by common-place rooms, with stucco and 
paintr'd roofs, supported on plain square Pinal’s, with 
capitals. Utterly unlike anything of the olrl Hindu period, 
the capitals are of the (Icbascd Ionic form cemmou in 
rwent buildings. Tin; a])])ea.rauce of the pillars as to 'W(><(r 
leads me to ascribes to them no higlu'r antiquity than 150 
yeai-s, and tluw are probably much later : from the styhi of 
the lower iiortion of the building it app(iars older. • 1 am 
led to this o])inion by the style of the great arch (great in 
regard to the other openings in the building, but really namnv, 
though tall); this is in the massive style of the Pathan period, 
of Ala-ud-diii or of I’oglak, but witliout the fret-AVork orna- 
m(mtatioii Avhich confei’s on tlujarclies in their biuldings the 
l)eauty and Iightn<;ss, utterly Avanting bei’c. This arch is 
imposing from its mere heaviness of style. 

A numb(;r of out-offuM\s occujjy part-of the level bit of 
ground at the foot of the Miulan Mahal. 

The Madau Mahal has <*.vidently been dug into lately, 
and the people in dahalpiu’ itself say, by a Europe.‘*n with 
the pc'i’inission of (Joverjinujut. The le:geud regai’ding tin; 
treasure is this — 

“ Matlun Mahal ki chainre. 

Do tuiigr«! ki 
(liiilii jama nau-lakli ki, 

Do sone ki iiit.” 

which may be translated thus : — . ' 

“ luthc shadow of Madan Mahal, hotween tw’o isolated rocks,- is 
buried a (treasure; aceuniulation of nine lakhs, and two golden bricks.i' 

The old fort of Garhd has long been dismantled,* and its 
matemis arc said to have been used by the ilailAvay Com- 
pany, hut traces yed remain, though my short stay pnwcntcMl 

trom bestoAving the minute attention necessary to trace . 
the ruins. , , 

Near Jabalpur tlu* villnge of Towar, or Tiiir, is said lo 
possess old fragments. As my informants^ ^assured me, no- 
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Stundin" stmotnvos or inscription a were to be found, and that 
all i he remains consisbul of fraf^ments, I did not visit the pla(! 0 . 

Ibiturning to NA.god, I took the road to llattd. It is not a 
fi;ood road, bnt Ijctter tlian the usual run of tracks in tb(>se 
pi'tty native states ; and from the other side of the i*iv(‘r, 
Kiyan or Ken, it improvcis, the minor nalas being gemirally 
crossed by causeways of bric^k and stone, shaped into a hollow 
curve. Though Ixdter than no means of crossing, theyaro 
dangerous for heavily-laden caHs, as these rush down "with 
gmat velocity, and come to tluj bottom Avilh a sudden bump. 
A thin (?oat of eartJi over the bare bn’cks or st()n(;s Avould 
prevtmt this, though, of 0001 * 80 , it would require renewal each 
season. 

!N('ar .Tassa are some remains and a temple, from Avhieh 
a line of ins<*rij>tion on the door-step Avas obtained. TIkwc 
are also some inscribed Snti j)illai*s, but of no parthmlar note. 

'J’lie ruins of the old eantonnumts of Lohargaon line, the 
road,* pr('senting long lines of roofless hungaloAA's and sheds, 
visible from a great distance on account of the AvhitcAvaish 
which still a{lhov('s to the Avails. 

7\t Sikori arc tluM-emains of a small Same temple, con- 
sisting oiily of a c(!lt and a portico ; the jiillars sui)])orting the 
])ortico are singularly beautiful, resembling in this respect 
the <m|nisite ]»illars of the Gantai at Khajurdha. The roof 
is formc'd of two stones, one covering the sanctum and 
another the portico ; these stones measure*, tlu* larger one, 
about 36 X 12, amloA'cr 10 inches deep. At one end a ])art 
has been smoothed, on Avhich a line of inscription giA'cs the 
date of a pilgrim’s A'isit. The rest of the stone is rough, but 
the edges, to a Avidlh of about an inch, are smootlaxl; AA'ithin 
this border, a eliannel has been cut, going allround, .with a 
V(*i*t.ic!il side on the outAvard and a hmg slope inwards for 
the rain Avater to ctdloct and be let out. 

'J’he.mouldings of the base arc ])lain and luassiA'c; the 
height of the building is broken up by a line of moulding 
in tluA middle third of its height. 

What is remarkable is the ju'oiection outwards of a 
|faH oH the back Avail of the sanctum, making it look as 
if it AA'erc a Muhammadan structure, aa ith the projection to 
mark tiui usual mchrdb. This pnijixdion* has otlun* corre- 
sponding ones on the other sides, like the one at Damii, but 
1 <*an (ind no reason for this singularity, exce])t a desire, 
to r(*li(‘v<5 the 'monotony of a dead Avail by the ‘Aarving 
eflV'ct on it of light and sliade. 
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llatta is a small town with some neat mocUa-n houses, 
especially a pretly-lookiiij^ scljool. llomains of aneujnt 
times are said to exist in the shape of mounds near the 
river, and an old foi-t, Avliicdi is said to have been destroyed 
duviiij; the, mutiny. Incredible numbers of Sati pillars line 
tbc road for a lonV distance on its apin-oacb to the city ; most 
of thes(* are modern, a few are dated, but all within* the last 
350 years or tlu'reabouts. Tlu^ remains of an old inclosure 
exists on tlui left or south sid(5 of the road near the city ; 
it appears to be the remains of either a small citadel or 
[)alac(‘, as the mound is still in parts bouiuh^d by old drc'ssed 
stone* walls, and is considerably hi<?her than the adjaceait 
ground outside. 

About ten miles west stands the fort Of Jatasankar*; 
tiaelition eai'ries back its antiejuity to tlu^ live 'Pandiis. It 
is said to be veay strong, and built on a naturally very strong 
site : an old wall is said to extenul from it right along t he range 
of hills, north-east, u]) to the ]K)int wli(;re tl\o, Kiyan ‘Itivei* 
fore(!s itsidf impetuously through the narrow pass. This 
portion of tli(' ri\(n% fronx its enlran(;e to its exit from the 
pass, is ludd especially sacred, and legend relali's how, in an- 
cient times, the entire river disa])peared in a gw'at eliasm 
near the enlmnce, and after a subterranean course of s(!veral 
miles re-app(‘ared at the other end. Tlu; live Phndus are said 
to have bathed in the riv('r lu're, and a hill close to tin* 
river is marked in the old Atlas Slii'ct as Pandiia Hill. 
I’ilgriniages anj made to this day by the .])eople of the dis- 
ti'iet to the sacred ghat near this hill. * 

The fort of llatta is on<5 of the usual j)attern, blit with 
imnnmse towers ; these to\v(‘rs slope upwards considerably, 
and they and the walls are crowned with the usual battle- 
ments. They are built of rubble and mortar ; the ruins inside 
are, of a large palace*, \\w grcjit gateway of wliich still stands 
in fair order. At tlu^ jambs are long sxiiuire shafts of stt)n<!, 
rough dressed, su])porting architravi's ; this arraiig(‘ruent ap- 
})ears incongruous, in conneetion with the great Muhamma- 
dan arch of tlu; entrance; in fact, leaving out these, which 
n]»par(*ntly serve no purpose now, but which may havp sei^ved 
once as the sid(i, posts of the door, the (.‘uti-ance is of the 
usual Muliammadan pat'tern. The rooms ol‘ the palace arc, as 
u^ual, ranged round an oiam court-yai-d ; this is an arrange- 
ment that is secni (!very where — ^at J ay tjmr, atj Man, at Bhind, 
at .labalpur and luae. It would be not uninteresting to 
asc(*rtain when th's si \ 1,5 of construction was first, introduc- 
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hI ; it is apparently of a date posterior to the Muhammadan 
eontpiest, for no structures yf a tinu; anterior shew such an 
a]Tanf>(mient (if W(5 exct>])t tlic case of tlie (-(dls round 
t(nnples) ; all otlu'r structures of the Chandel ix'riod in th<; 
district known as baiiha/cs, or palaces, consist of o])(ai pillared 
halls ; no douht privacy must have hcen somehow secured 
for the fpmah's, hut this may have been done hy woodcui, or 
cloth, or mat screens, which Inn^e left no traces. Up to the 
tinu? of tlie Indo-Scythian ascendancy, tlio Aarioits s(ad])turcs 
slu'W that c\(‘n royal ladies u'cm not shut up in priso?i-likc 
s('clusion ; hut from that jx'riod to the ^luhammadan asc(m- 
daney no rt'cords in se.ul])1ure exist to shew distinctly the 
Ijosition of hnnah's. I’ossihly the Ivhajuvalia seulj)lur('s «ivo 
US an idea of’ the posilion of females in the ])eriod its 
t(Mnples w('re huilt, hut it is hard to Ix'lieve that any race of 
i‘('asonahl(* cn'alures could rcaluct; their females to such a 
. state of d('!i,'nidati()n and ohscotie immorality as th(.‘ sculj)- 
turesVm tlu; Ivhajuviiha teiuples (if not mere fancy-work, or 
only r(‘])res('nti!ia; temalc*. hatiple atl(‘ndan4s or natch girls) 
\vould s(‘<>m to imply. 

It is, how(*v('r, worthy of not(‘ that the costume of the 
females m the Khajuraha, sculptures is, in several inslances, 
the same as now' prevails in some y)arts of the district: the 
v’arious costumes may lx* descrihed as — 

1ft/. — A petticoat from the waist downwards, closing in 
front, with a hunch f)r ornajnontal kiioh hanging (low n from 
th<^ hack a short way, and oianmumtal Ix'ad Avork (r) festoons 
in front, synmu'tVically disposcxl on (‘ilh(>r side; the material 
of the ’ix'ttieoat a])]M‘ars to lx* vtay thin. 

— .A long piece ol' cloth usc'd as a Avrappei', or saree, 
with the (md ](jop(‘d up. • 

drd . — A short piece of cloth, not descmiding Ix'low' the 
thigh, wcu'u precis('ly as a Hindu dhoti, hi\l. with a knoh (jv 
ornameutal hunch hanging held ml ; material very thin. 

‘///(.—Similar to the uhove, hut tlu* cloth reaching down 
to the ankh's, and ornaiuented with lx‘ad h'stixms, >S;c. ; ma- 
tj'rial very thin as hefore. 

* *Tlu'. tfrst threes, divc'stcdof their hc'tid tassels and testoons, 
prevail in the district to this day ; the luaterial, however, 
lx‘ing much closer than the sculjMor or the Khajuinha 
tempUrs repi’csr'nts his femah's as clothed in; the fourth cps- 
tuirus I have no^ see’n worji anywhciv in the district. 

None of the simlptuivd femah's of the Khajuraha tern j>lcs 
have ‘any upj)ci* covering hcsidcs the head necklace ; some 
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females go about similarly naked above the waist to tliis 
day, but tlie majority, and all who arc not wrctcln‘dly poor, 
use either a loose sheet, or small jacket, or even the ends 
of their sarccs, to cover the upper part of their yxsrsons. 
So that it is not impossible, Iiowever revolting th(} idea 
may be, that the sculpt ures on the temples repn^semt actual 
scenes of every-day life, and this during the briglit(*,st days of 
her kings. Time and oblivion have thrown a softening veil 
over those times, but behind the veil may still be traced the 
revolting practices of these worthy worshippers of Manya Devi. 

Witii the advent of tlie Muhammadans a new era opens 
for the history of Indian female morality. No doubt 
Mubammadau ideas of morality were very low, but tbey 
never indulged ])iiblicly in such scenes as ‘t he KhajunUid 
sculptm*es depict ; tlicir vices of this stamp wci'c con fined to 
the interiors of their houses, and were rH)t paraded 0!i their 
stmetures, and immortalised by the scul})tor ; far from cor- , 
rupting prcvifmsly existing female morality or doc.ency, tluy 
improved it, howler impcidcctly ; and lastly, the extent of 
the diibt that female morality and decency ow{‘s to liritish rule 
and Western ideas can only be rcJilized l)y a comparison of 
existing customs ndth the representations on tlui holy t<*mples, 
not of Khajurahd alone, but of a great portion of India. 

Kuiulalpur is a noted pUicc of Jain pilgrimage, not far 
from llatta; it possesses some temples situated on tlm top of a 
spur of the range of hills called Jhlhori Ban (Boorahiin on 
maps). The chief old temple is of rubble and mortar, 
white-washed, situated within a rubble, enclosure ; steps lead 
up the hill to it. Inside the temyde is a colossal statue of 
Neminath, of grey stone; an insci-iy)tion slab, evidently not 
belonging to the yn-csent structure, is let into the wall of the 
tomyde on the right of the entrance ; coydos of it wore taken. 

In a small shrine in the court-yard is a single line of in- 
scription, dated Samvat 1 . 501 . 

At Mardangarh, on the way from Kundalpur to RupnMb, 
are a number of hoi’sesshoc marks on a lai’ge slab, which is 
consequently reverenced by the jMioplc. 

lUJPNATn. 

RAymath is the nam'e of a*ydacc of ynlgrimagc situated 
at the southern loot of the range of bills to the south of 
Salaid ; the villagi* adjacent to RApnAth is, called Bararia. 
A nwlo; or lair, used to bo held here annually in honor 
ol lliiymath, ■ but has bc(?n discontinued si.ncM? tlu^ inutiny ; . 
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the inscription is on a large stone near Laldiman Jcund ; tlie 
names of the various kunds are given in the iollowing 
stanzas which arc sung rega'rding llupnC,th — 

“ BfipnAlli Maharaj tumlitlri, 

Ajiib kalaa sal) so nyari, 

Jaiigal me ne bazar lagti, 

^ Til) kiitid jullc bbari, 

Ihlm kilnd aur Sita knnd, 

Aor Lakshinan kdnd ke chab uyai i, 

Liigat Pba<>i}a liras ke din, 

Saiiali jardl.i jat tan, 

Dos dos ki jute jatn, 

Kliuli ditkaee jul Bliari.'' 

A rent in the voek close to the kunds is pointed out as the 
place wht've M:ihad(!va in lus lV)nn of llupnathdisajtpttared; a 
small lingain’inslirined therein is accordingly much reverenced. 

'I'lte knnds are ke])l con.slatifly full liy springs,\vhicli issue 
. from the hill Iktc, falling over the lingjims set iij); the 
watm* goes successively through the three kunds, and out by 
, a rivulet. 

Co])les of the inscri])tion, which is in Asoka characters, 
were takini. 

Daimji contains nolliing of note. Here are tn o large tanks, 
said to he ancient, hut tin? ghiit leading down tlic larger one 
is apjiarently nio(lern, though doubth'ss built or repaired 
from old luateidals. A small temph? in the vicinity is ssiid to 
!)(' built of iuic<?n.ientcd stones and in tin; Chandel style, and 
is aserib('d to the Cliandcls. As I did not In'ar of it till too 
laic, and did not* see it myself, I can give Jio fin-tln;r .infor- 
mal ion’ about it — see “Contml Pi’ovinces Gazetteer,” Article 
“ Damoh.” 

GArlinkota consists of the ruins of a fortress, .with a 
ruined palace of the usual i)attcrn ; the m<>ans of entrance 
to the inti'iior of the paladb is, howev(;r, long, narrow and 
winding, and capable of being easily and stubbornly de- 
fi'udc'd. • The jialace is on the highest sjwt of ground in the 
fort, which is itself further defended by a deep and wide 
djtch, and bnek and stone i-amparts on tlie land sidevs, the 
iw6 ol, liter sides being defendt'd by the Sonar Hirer and by 
om; of its tributaries; the citadel standing in the fork, at 
their junction, is defeud(;d on three Sides by these rivers. 

The ruins of the palace and of the fort walls arc very 
common-jilact', p.nd iiet'd no further notice. 

From a ci'rtain point within the fort, a very tacll inijiar 
. is visible iti the distance northwards. I cotdd obtain no 
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inf or mat ion, hut 1 se(^ it is uotictid in the “ Central Provinees 
Gazetteer,” Artude “ GarliakotA” 

Stigfir eontains nothing of note. The large tank on the 
south-west of the eity is a voi-y line sheet of wattu', and is 
adorned Avith gliats, among llie stoiu's eom})osing which 
some are douhth'ss ancient : a runxrly illegdhle inscription, 
on Avhat a])pears to have once been an ai*ehitmvc, is- lying in 
the eoi)i2)onnd of otu! of the liouses (of Avhich a eoj)y was 
taken), and occasionally worked stones of ancient limes arc 
to h(! seen applied to \arions us(.\s hy the inhahitants. 

Garlni])airah is a fort a few miles from Sagar close to the 
road to Jhansi; it is a modern one of the usual ])atteni, 
materials, and workmanship. A dargah (‘xisls there, and 
iliere are h'gcnds' of huri(‘d treasun' ; it is,” lioweA'cr, in a 
dismanth'd siah', and is said to have ianm d('sliA)y('d hy the 
]h*itisli during tlu' Siigar War — consult “ Ct'ntral Provinces 
Gazetteer,” Article* “Sagar.” 

ll.VilATGAIMl. 

• 

Close to the road from Sagar to Hhfi])al is tin* fort of 
llahatgarh. 1 his fort is sit uat(*d on the to)) of tin* north- 
Avest ])eak of along range of hills. It eontains a large and 
deep tank dug out of solid rock ; the dt'seent into the tank 
is hy stee|) and dange'rous-lookiiig st('])s formed of large* 
squared blocks of stone*, whi<*h, J think, have fe>r the most 
))5U*t rem€aine*d undistnrl)(*d since* the ancient foun(l(*i‘s first 
laid them down. On thee hanks of the* lank must, onea* liaAo 
existed a laige torn))le of cut stone (grange), hut the ex- 
tensiA'c sit(e is noAV oeen])ied hy a s)n;ill te'inplc bn ‘the re- 
mains ol the old platform. Pilgrimages are made to the 
l)laee, and an animal gathering takes pia<*e on the? hanks of 
the tank. The tleeq) gloeiin and gv(*at d('|)th of the tank, 
froniAvliich light is shut out l^y the vertical fa(*(*s of the 
I’ock, wliich stands in high elili’s all I'ound, ex(;ef)t at the 
narrow ghat, produce a leeling of awe, es])ec*ially when one 
is alone. ^ The ])laee is said to he infcsied w'itli wild animals 
of the tiger and hyena class, which is (pile prohahle, eon- 
sidenug that the slaughter grounds of the modeyn Cify 
below arc situat(*d at tim foot of the hill on whi(?h tlic fort 
stands ; fortunately none appeared during my examination of 
the place. 

Hesides this ancient tank and the shrine ni^r it, there 
4- 1 V n hmidin,^s in the fort, some of which arc 

tombs oi Muhammadan saints; these arc -square cells, sur- 
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inountod by domos on Ioav nocks ; fbo domes are not bullions, 
and I tbink iboy may bo considori'd as ol" a limo anterior 
to tlio IViiii^hal contiuost. * I. could obtain no traditions of 
any kind roi^ardin^ oilber the fort or the building's in it, 
altliouf^b rain delaiiu'd me th(‘re an ('iitire day in addition to 
the day I reached the place, and during which I made the 
nec(‘ssarv examination of the fort. 

In addition to tin' tombs, tbere an* tbe ruins of an exten- 
sive palace, with baleoni<'s ov(*rhanging tlie walls, from 
('acli of wbi«b is ohtained a magnificent vimv of the eoiin- 
try and of tbe river, with its windings, and its va])i(ls over 
rocky ledges, and its beautiful dc't'p gn-en pools, with tin; 
grc'al modern bridge in the distance. 

. The fold is .situateil on the highest piojeeting spur of tbe 
range of hills in the vicinity; tin* ase('nt to it is by means of 
a long winding passages dc'b'iided by outworks, and live gates 
have'to be passed in siu-cession befori' the int(*riov ol tbe 
* fort (lan be n'a<*b<'d. d'he gates are of stucco and ladible, 
arelu'd in the ])oint('d sfyh*, not hors('-sho(', and ornann'iited 
with red-sfoiu' flowen'd* bosses in the sjiandrils. All the 
gates, however, are not so adorned, and only threiMif them are 
standing in tolerahh' jiresi'rvation, thongh one of tbe tbveo 
must soofl fall. 'J'lu' last gateway leads tbrougli a long nar- 
row passage betwi'en the liigb lii’iek walls ol tbe two wings 
of tbe ])al<‘i(?e to the court-yard in Iront ol the ])ala(*o, and 
lh(‘ue(* through what once mnst have been a gate, to a long 
narrow street wliieh runs northwards towards the tombs. 
l>esid(vs this great ('iit ranee, tbere is a small postern on the 
other gide, and a large breach to tbe north-east, tlirongh 
which I obtained admission. Tin* iiortlu'rn end ot tbe Jiill 
tuts out a long way beyond tlu' fort, wiili a g('nt le slope' 
to the ])laius below ; tbeaseeul up this is easy. On this side, 
however, tbe fort is defended by no less than three rows of 
wjills; an oute'vniost* oin*, baltiemente'd in the' usual nay, 
but mit Very thick, then a wide and (h'eji ditch with "vei’tieal 
scarp and eounlerseavp, tln'ii another strong nail, tlu'ii a 
spai'e oeenpied in part' by ruins ot bouses, then tb('^ nunn 
letajl of tbe fort, toAvi'ring high over all tbe otbei's. Ibis nail 
is about 10 feet thick;' the battlements are of the usual 
pattern. The breach Avbicli gave me admission is near the 
point wlioi'o the triple row of w’tiUs starts from ou the cast 
side, and is in tlio nwin wall of tbe tort. . * i> 

From the high walls at this part, when' also tbe vuins ot 
a large building,' possibly tbe mabal, (?xist, is to be sei'u a long 
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buildinj? witli appamiUj a cm-vtHl gabUvtindod roof envelop- 
ed in a Juass of weculs sind jangal, but the jan^l round this 
was so dense that I could not obloin access to it. 

The balconies of the gr(*at palace mentioned above are 
adorned mth pretty roofs of the curved form often to be 
seen in modern Hindu buildings, especially over the outer 
entranc(‘s of iemiiles and of the court-yards of j)alaces or 
majials and over balconies. I'he palace, therefore, which con- 
tains this feature cannot be old ; the balconies are adonunl 
Avith glazed tiles, and the rooms arc elegantly ^lainhid and 
ornamented Avitb mouhlings and floAvers in stucco. Some of 
the paintings Avere ornamcnti'd with gilding also, though this 
has mostly disappeared. The rooms are low Avith A^aultisd 
roofs, and are tAVO storeys in height, resting on vaulted 
foundations. , 

Erom llahatgarh the road to Bhupal while Avithin British 
territory is good ; beyond that it becomes a mere track', and 
the descents into the nalas are viny stoi'p and ditficult. 
dlagrod is a small place ou the road, containing a small Ha- 
haratha fort in ruins and a few squared stones, also a ruined 
tower at the foot of the hill. ‘ 

TEONBA. 

Teonda is a small village about 5 miles north of Bagrod ; 
it is situated at the foot of a range of small, hare, isolated 
hills, tlie peaks of which arc very curiously shap(id. On the 
extreme piojocting point of the foremo.st Jiill is standing a 
rough column of rock which apjicars to have a small. (;avity 
or C(!ll inside ; it is perfectly iuaocessihle. From a distance of 
even a f<nv miles (d), this rock apj)(;ars exactly like a tower 
lialf rifined, standing on the slope in advance of the p(;ak of 
the hills. There are several isolated jwaks in this range of 
hills Avhieh look exactly like topes. Tlfe hills as they recede 
from the village of Teonda are covered with jangal, said to 
bo infested by tigers, tliough I believe wolves or hy'cuas are 
more probably the denizens of the low jangal. 

I examined one of these euriously-shaped peaks, g-nd 
found it composed ()f natural rook broken up into layurs and 
presenting at a distance the exact appearance of artificial 
courses of rubble. 

• On the foremost peak is a well and a square masonry 
tank, oi; hmiZy very small ; there is also a Sun'oy station close 
to these on the highest point of the hill ; the Survey flag-stalf 
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inserted into the mound of stones marking the Survey station 
is now crowned hy a red ihig indicating a holy place ; and 
on th<; occasion of the annurtl fair luJd here, pilgrims go up 
this hill to see the well and the houz, and j)ossibly to worship 
the isolated column of rock, though I did not hear that this 
column is worshipped; the cell or hole in it is, howeven-, con- 
sidered holy, as having been the residence of a llishi of olden 
days. 

The Adllagc at the foot is literally built on ruins ; these 
ruins extend for a s])aec about a mile in length by half a 
mih^ in breadth ; and dedaehed from thc! great inass arc other 
smaller lu.'aps of ruins at the southern foot of Ihc^ hills. The 
ruins consist of squarcvl stones of gmnite, of ])illars of gra- 
nite and r(‘d sandstone, of brick, and of rubble walls, and 
of an irregular-sha|)C‘d fort, still retaining some shoAV of de- 
fence by having sentineds posted at its two gate's. The walls of 
the fort are of rubble and mortar, thc batth'incnts are 
‘mostly all gone ; in fact, I do not rcnueinber seeing any at all; 
and t lie walls are ruinous in several places, and give easy access 
* to the interior, Avhich contains a mode'in house of large size, 
built of old materials, the residence of the chief local officer, 
and a medh'y of huts Avith AAnlls of mud, nibble and brick, 
i*oofed AvitT* flat tiles. Outside the fort arc scA'cml ruins of 
houses, evidently themselves Imilt of still older ruins ; 
sjjA'end pillars doubtless belong to the old Hindu j)oriod, judg- 
ing from their shape and Aveathering, but the great majority 
of ^jillai-s consisting of red sandstone ai'c certainly Muham- 
madan, if Avc judge from their aj)paveutly fresh a])pcarauce, 
and from tin' want of de})th and boldui'ss in thc foAV caiw- 
ings they ])ossess ; the carvings being simply of thc kind 
found on tin; ])lainest of the gi’anite pillars in the.Kutb 
court-yard, but vei;)'- shalloAV, and confined to the capitals and 
bas<'s. Numerous tombs of stone and brick and tAA'o or three 
dargiihs exist among the laiins outside the fort. On thc banks 
of the laii^e tank, near the northern foot of the hills, the de- 
scendant of the former owner of thc phure, a Syad, noAV occu- 
pies a miserable house amidst the AA-ri'ck of the old grand 
cdifiirfjes Avhich once belonged to his ancestors. 

It is *|wssible that Teonda was .a place of some note in the 
Hindu period, but from thc fcAV I’cmains of Hindu times that 
exist, I do not think it j)robable that it was a large place ; 
its greatness dates to the time of Muhammadan as(^endancy, 
and, judging frmn the ruins of buildings that exist,* to the 
early Mughal jicriod. 
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Tlicro ti low Hindu slirinos nnd 7n?iuy Sati pillars, on<! ol" 
Sanivat 1 Jth o(*ntiu-y ; but Ibo inscriptions on IIkmu arc too 
worn to 1)0 Tuado out, ('X<‘('i)t. a !'(*«' bd tea's ol' the date. 

PATH A in. 

Patliari is a ])lru'(' ol' some ini}H)rlau(‘o now, about 12 
miles to the noi'tli of Toonda. Tlu' ancient vojiains^ boi'c arc 
niuuerous and extensive'. I’lio jn-e'se'iit city of Pathari is 
situ:ite'(l at the nenlbemi roe)t of an iseelatenl re)elvy bill, about 
a juilo le)n»', runnini^ nearly nortb-we'st and seeuth-oast. 
Hetwe'cn tlic ])i'e'seut city and the* bill is a lino ])iece of water, 
in the midst of Avbicli rise's a stone pillar. Ne) traditions 
e'.xist about it, but it may be a votive pillar, such as is usual 
to erect at the iute'nded site of a structure, pr in tlie ea'iitre) 
of a newly-feernie'd tank beel ; usutdly, in moele'iju times, tbe'y 
are made' of Avooel, and soon jMU'ish ; tlu' pe'e)ple call llie ])illai' 
in the ce'ntve of the tank at Patbari J/cr/zz/e/!, thus im])lyin^ 
that it is one of the leillai's of a sunken temple, and, wu(e'e*d,' 
some assort that thei'o aw' nnmei'ous other pillars and frai?- 
ments close to it in the tank l)('d,and that sotuo otlu'i's app(vii' 
even abe)\’e the water Avhen the tank elrie's sulliciently rii 
seasons e)f greeat dre)ught, but 1 coiddsee neene. 

On the Ave'st bank e)f the' temk are several {!hha*^lris and a 
small fort of recenit date. On the embtinknn'nt eef the tank 
AA’hich ce)nrines its wate'rs on the' north sieh', are tine) olel 
fragments of statues, some of which arc ’enshrine)el in small 
modeni shrines of brick and me)rtar; the east anelue)rth banks 
of the tank are held up by strong walls of stone', me)stly of 
split, liammer-dresse'd blew'ks e)f stone laiel on e'aeeh othe'r 
without mortar. The wall thus fornu'd is plutnb, but at in- 
lerA*al,s are ghats ajiel pen-tions of Avails of elre'sse'd anel well- 
titted stone's ; the'.sc Avails are) also nearly plujjib, 'diminishing 
upAAwrds by narrenv off-sets. The ste'ps of the ghat are A'ory 
steep, and one is astonished at suddeidy sinking, menv) thaix 
he expects, in descending the stc])s, for the Avater is^so clear, 
that the successive falls of the st()])s api)oar h'ss than they 
really are. 

On the east bank are two modern-looking shrine)s ami a 
dargah. All these show indisputable signs of havihg been 
built of older materials, and on the sites of older structures, 
and indeed the ghats and walls in nniny places, both on the 
dast and north, sIioav, from the evident misplacement of the 
stones . they are built of, that they have also been built of 
older materials ; so that I consider the tradition of the ruins 
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ui a tcniplo being submorgod ui the tank as a valuable and 
iinpnrtatit evidence, conlinnatovy of the evideuce of tin; 
\vaUs !ind ghats of (be taidc lliat this tank did not exist 
in an(;i<>nt times, when Patliari was in a flourishing (tondi- 
tion, but was eousli’ueted afteiv its decay, wben the teuijde 
now said to be subnKwged bad been laiined by whatever 
cause's. . 

'J'b('. ('xiste'iiee' of a Mnliamniadan dargah on tlie banks 
of (In' tank, biiiit of older mate'ria Is, appeal's to me a very 
signiiieant eireiiinstanei! as (ending to sliow that to IMiiham- 
madan bigotry, here as elsewlu're, this noble jilace ones its 
(lestruetion. 

I’liis tank is formed by embanking across a valley that 
rnns betwec'ii tlw; wi'st slopi' of the i'athari hill and the hil- 
lock on whu'h the pr«'sent <'i!y and eitach'l stand. The 
\ alley runs in a Avesterly direction, eidurging as it goes, until 
it ('merges into a n ide low jilain ; but iK'fore it widens into a 
’piain.iind iiiim('diat(*ly ix'low th;' ('mbankment of the great 
irink, a .s('e()nd embankment runs across it. forming anotlu" 
’(tmk, now of no grc'at size, but nbieh, in the absence of the 
jiVst emhankmeni, and hefore heing eboked with W(.'('<ls, must 
hav(' ])('(;m a noble slu'et of Avatt'r. Tiiis lank aj>p<';irs to me 
to 1) ' ancient ; and iiid('('d a largic ( ity, as I’atliari was in an- 
cient times, must have bad a l.-irgc lank for tbe supply of 
uat('r; Avells, from tbe ro(;ky natui'f' of the soil on Avliicb 
the eilv stands and stood, liciug iK'bbi'r nunu'rons nor easily 
iluy:. IF iny coiijociiiri' he llu'ii llu* suI)nH'rp:(Ml 

tvMiipk' (IF ti'niplo it av(to) wunlii hiwe u(*cu])io(l |)i*ocis('ly 
ihe sajvM' r(*lativr ]K)siti()n to this Vr.ih that the (iadar- 

mal l(an]>.k' (loos ^^i(ll roi»ar(l to //v tank. 

As oksorvod koFuiv, {he city siaiius on a low liiil, Fgniiod 
of a sj)UJ’ oF tlio lai\i;'C In’ll wlii(di, slartinji: From ils soidh- 
castc i'ii (‘oriKW, vans AV('st F()ral)onl luilF a inik', tluMi rc-curv(‘s, 
numinL;* pavalk'l, or in‘arly so, to its ])areut hill for aiiotluM* 
iluw-()aurtcrs oF a inik'. The lai’^c taiik s[)ol\(.‘ii ot. belong 
lies inclosed botwcc'u these ek^vatious, and at its greatest 
(*xtent eaiaiot he^ over kalF a mile lojig* by n ([iiarter iniki 
lji^)fiMl. The city stands on the ])(ntion oF tlie spur Avhieh 
ruiivS pafallol to the great hill on lh<MU'st side oF tlie taJik, 
but the suburbs extend from the north-west corner ol the. 
large hill to its north -eastern eoriu'r, and along its I'aslevii 
face, for'a short way, being thus seiiarateil fi'om the city by 
the embanked Valky. The (dladi'l o(*en]>ii's the south-east 
corner of the city, which itself oiM iipics the (aitire extent 

uoL.^vir. 
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of tlie spur to its noi-thevn end, where it slopes stcejdy down 
to the great plain or valley 8]x>ken of before. In breadth, 
the city occupies the entire breadth of the gently sloping 
top of the hillock, the northern face of which is a steep, but 
not rugged, slope down to the valley, and the west face con- 
sists of huge iDunded borddei-s and pointcjd rock*s, vising in 
naked ruggedness over each other from the plains below. 
U'hc citadel and city are ench d<‘fond(5d by Avails ; the citadel 
on all sides, th(^ city on all excerpt the tank side. The wall 
dividing the citad(d fi-om the city is much ruined, but its other 
sides are still mostly in good oj'der ; it a[)])ears of the post- 
Mulianimadan period, and I should say of the I’oglak style. 
From the great slope; of its waUs, though they are far From 
being nearly so massive as those of Toglakabad ; th<;y aTre, 
built of rubble and mortar, and are loop-holed. Traces of 
the city walls also exist in places, hut they were much weaker ; 
and if a mere guess be Avorth anything, I should call them 
more ancient, dating probably to the Hindu ])criod ‘oF the 
Guptas, Avhosc i)illar uoav frowns in solitaiy majesty over the 
ruins around. 

Within the city arc immense heaps of ruins, mostly bf 
dwelling houses, in the stylo of cloisters or roynis round 
open coui't-yards ; they ai’e of tlu; IVluhammachm period, hut 
underlying these ruins and existing houses ar(; frequently 
to be seen stone platforms of a still ]nore ancient period, 
dating probably to the Gupta period ; these platforms arc of 
large, dressed stone blocks of granite, now no longer even 
and entire, and though showing signs of ivncAval or restora- 
tion in places, yet retaining distim?! traces of th<;ir-original 
rcgulaiity and evenness. Muhammadan m.asjids oni;e occu- 
pied portions of the city, and the remains of the great plat- 
form at the north-cast end of the city especially bears traces 
of a Muhammadan masjid and dargfih ; but they, in their 
turn, have made way for modern baniyas’ houses, ^ud huts, 
and weeds, and desolation. 

One gate of the city opens on the embankment of the 
present tank, which forms a sort of road or approach to it ; 
the gate opens on a strongly-defended passage, or covered- 
Avay as I l)clioAre it is technically called, which led, by one 
zig-zag ttum, to 'what apparently was the southern end of the 
great platfoim, a branch going also to the north end of the 
platform which overlooks the covered way as it slopes up ; 
this place, therelora, was one of the great public places in 
the city. Other gates existed on other sides, one about the 
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middle of the north side, and one, or perhaps, two posterns on 
the wcwst side, opening on the rugged pile of rocks, which on 
this side form the descent into the plain. On the tank side 
I tliink there Avas a small gate ; to the south there are no 
signs of any largo gates, except near the south-east end, 
where, I think, a gate must have existed, as in tin; Hindu 
jKiviod tlm great entrance would probably have been on this 
side, being nearest to tlic great mass of ruins occupying the 
plain on the south and south-east sides of the hiU. * 

The portion of spur between the eity and the great Jiill 
is, and has apparentlj"^ long been, used as a quarry ; good 
sandstone- is easily and abundantly obtainable hei*e, and a 
large jiortion of the inhabitants arc engaged in various ways 
in th(i stone traffic here. Large slabs, 10 and 12 feet long, 
and 0 feet wide, and of vaiying thickness, can easily be, and 
are to this day, quarried here for export, as no demand exists 
.in the miserable city or its iniinediate vicinity now ; but it is 
clear that the large slabs (each measuring sometimes 15 feet 
.square by 1 foot deep) ivluch noAv lie in the ruins to the 
north, north-cast, and south-east of the great hill, forming 
each in ilself a roof for the numerous small single-cell 
temples, scattered about, were obtained here ; and I have no 
doubt the or great monolit hie pillar, was also obtained 
from tl¥ise quarries. Two varudies of stonc! are obtained 
from these quarries : a red stone, sometimes soft and micace- 
ous, and sometinuis compact and hard, and a close-grained 
hard white variety. 

The niouolithif! pillar in the city has been described in 
the pag^s of the “ Journal, Asiatic Society 1 shall, therefore, 
content myself Avith a brief iiotiec of it. It is a tall, round, 
plain, slightly- tapering shaft of AA'hite compact sandirioue ; 
the lower portion, for a height of 7 feet 9| inches, bein^ a 
square of 2 feet 8 inches cacli way, Avith a slightly projecting 
panel, 2 feet 2 inches wide, on each side. On the northern 
panel is itn inscription in late Gupta characters, much Avorn 
by the weather ; below this portion of tlu^ monolith, which 
fopns as it were a base to the round shaft, the pillar becomes 
a plhin square 2 feet 9^ iuebes each Avay. How far the base is 
buried Avithin the earth, 1 have not been able to ascertain, 
but the entire sliaft, and ])edcstal, taud base are of one stone ; 
the shaft and pedestal with the inscription being carefully 
smoothed and pojished, though of the polish few traces now 
remain. The capital consists of a disk, Avitlr rounded and 
.corrugated edge, .shaped like the central zone of an oblate 
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spheroid, aiul is suvmouuied by a stiuarc abacus ; the whole 
is siinuoiinted by two human %urcs jdaced back to back, 
armed, and bearing shields. At present, only a portion of 
the western tigure,' up to the waist, exists, and also a small 
fragnumt of the lowest portion of the eastern, the rest hav- 
ing traditionally been broken off by lightning, which has also 
split off a large piece of the shaft of jnllar at the upper end 
on its west face ; but from the example at Eran, it appeal's 
that the figure on top c.onsisted of tiro human figures back 
to back, bearing shields, and arnu'd A\ ith spears. 

Th(i round iiortion of the shaft diminishes upwards, but 
very sbghtly ; the diminution, so far as can be fudged now, in 
its *m utilated condition, being not more t han inch, the 
diameter at bottom of the circular portion being 2 fei't 8^ 
inches nearly. The height of the round ])ortiofl of the shaft 
is just twelve dianuders, or 27 feet 1 inch nearly, of which 20 
feet 11 inches m'arly is in one .smooth piece Avith the pedes- 
tal or base of the monoUth, and the uppermost rimiaihing 2 
inches forms a sort of neck to the ca])ital, exceeding the 
diameter of the shaft by about 2 inches, or slightly moi;e. 
The maximum diameter of the corrugated (\apital exceeds 
tlie dianK'loi' of the shaft by just one-third, and its thickness is 
just one-third the diameter of the shaft; it has a lU'ck at its 
upper end, similar to the neck, or bead, at its loAvor, and is 
sunnounted by a square abacus, AAhieh enlai'ges in stops, from 
bottom upwards, till it attains a maximum .side slightly 
greater than the maximum diameter of the disk beloAv; 
this size it retains to the top. The .steps oh the undiT sui‘- 
faee of the abacus, by AA'hich it enlarge.s, arc threcun number. 
The total height of the capital, including the abacus, is 
just bno diannder, or a Acry little more, and the mutilated 
figure on top is about the .same ; the total height of the 
pillar, Avith its statues, from the present ground level being 
nearly 47 feet, of Avliicb more than 42 feet is one piece of 
stone. 

As nsual, tradition ascribes this pillar to Bbim Pandn, 
whose AA^alking stick it is represented to have been, and ,to 
liaA’^e been left here when in bis wanderings during "the 
foiu'teen years’ exile he, Avith his brothers, passed this way 
and sojouracd here some time. Strange, liOAvevcr, to say, 
the large tank, spoken of before, is not ascribed to him. 

This close.s my notice of the ancient repiains within the 
present inhabited eily, hut more important and far more 
nnmcroxis remains exist round about for .a distance of 1?^. 
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or 2 niiloson the <\nst., novlli .‘mflsonUi-rnsl sides, Aviiicii 1 i\o\v 
protuM'd to TU)ti(5(!. 

^J'lic most imiK)rtiint and Inten^stiog of tlicsc; is the great 
temple to the south-east of the largo hill, known, ns the 
t('m])]e of Oadarmal. It is, in fact, the most intc.'resting and 
iniportiint relic of old times in tin* ])lace ; arch itec tun'd details 
are given in plates andjAhotographs. 

Tlie tcnij)le consists of a (icll, with the usnai o:li<>i- ]>(»v- 
tiojis in front, as in the examples at Khajuvaiia; n iun't'as, 
in all other exajiiples except oin;, the (!e]ls are sciuaves, the. 
cell of lids is an ohiong. 'I'ln; innin t('mj)le stancts within 
a court-yard (w hieh was ])rol)ahly once inedosed by walls) 
with seA (Mioth(n‘ siihordinatc' temples, dispos(‘d round it syin- 
in’etncally (/•if/e*])lan) ; this inner court has agatoAvay of avei-y 
uni(|ne style* and exipiisite beauty, and heyond this gate 
exists another, which ])rohahly formed the entrance to an 
.outer court -yai'd. 'J'his last consists of a small flat roof, sup- 
])ort(‘d*hy two flonhie pillars in front, and two single pilasters 
with rough hacks Ix'hijid, thus ]>roving incouteslihly that a 
* wall once ran Ix'idnd the rear lim' of pilasters; indeed, traces 
.of this wall <'xist to this day in the shape of a low line of 
mounds. , 

I’liii pe(;uliariti('s in tin* nrehite<‘ture of this tenijde ne('d 
detailed and critical examination; this is not the place for a 
dis(;ussion of that sort, whi(d> will inor(' ai)propviately form 
portion of a distiind ])a])eron t he archil eeture of the ancient 
monuments in tiie district, Avhieh ] Iiojac to he able to submit 
at a future ])erifM!l. Th<? suhjc'ct is too ga-eat to he brought 
within the Hunts of a n'port like this, nor does a .sutUcicuey 
of materials now exist to write on it as fully as could he 
wished. 'I’his, however, I nuiy note here, that the 
appeare to belong to tAA'o distinct periods, or at least that the 
oi’iginal design of the temple appears to luix e been only a 
(iell with.a portico, and that tins was afterwards added to, 
forming tlic complete temple as it now stands. 

At present, the temple is in a minous condition ; great 
lieaps of cut stone effectually hide all the mouldings and 
llfe»baseinent of the or tower ; the plate shews 
the mouldings on tin' outer face of thewallsol the inondapa. 
Tiio simplieity of the.se mouldings oldhe mdudapa isveniark- 
rdde, and- contrasts strongly w'ith the elaborate and niagui- 
tieent tnouldijigs of 'the hunplosat Khajnraha. On the east, 
the walls of thd sanctum are supported on the outside by 
great ])latforms of dry stone abutting against them up to a 
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great height ; those plaitforms are built of ruined fragments 
from the temple itself piled on each other. The cell lias the 
usual tower roof over it ; the ‘entrance to the cell is con- 
structed in the usual iiattcm, of an architrave for the ripper 
member to sup]M)rt the mass above ; the primary architrave 
having cracked, a second door-frame of rough-dressed jilain 
stone was put in to support it. The figure over the entrance is 
that of a four-armod female, holding a sword, shield and 
bow, the fourth arm being broken ; a lion crouches at her feet ; 
in my notes I find it called a bull instead of a lion, but the 
photograph shews the figure clearly to be tliat of a lion ; 
be the animal cither lion or bull, the female is clearly meant 
to represent Pdrvati. llelow this artdiiirave, and between it and 
the loAVcr rough architrave, is anotluir with threi; niedallioris, 
each with what may be taken to he a ^presentation of a 
Ihiddliist tope within a sort of ornamental tlowevcd ground- 
work, or a half lotus, clearly in cither (rase a lluddhist emblem.. 
The supurb outer gateway is crowned with the Buddhist 
wheel in the centre ; it is to he inferred, therefore, that what- . 
ever the age of this temple may be, it was originally Brahma- " 
nical, hut was afteiwards appropriated by Buddhists, who. 
may have added the superb outer gateway, and perhaps also 
the outermost one. 

Tills inference is supported by the existence within the coll 
of a lingam, besides other sculptures of a large size, which I 
suspect to be Brahmanical, but which, lying, as tliey do, face 
downwards, and too heavy and too inconveniently jilaced to 
be easily moved, cannot be properly examifu'd ; the principal 
statue inside is a life-siz<‘ figure of Maya Devi with the infant 
Buddha; this superb bas-relief, which (xmipetent judges 
have pronounced to bo the finest and lai^est piece of Indian 
sculpture (see “Journal, Asiatic Society,” and Sleeman), 
is 6 feet 3 inches long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, exclusive of the 
projecting tenons at its foot, which fitted into sockets to keep 
it stendmg in position, and 2 feet 9 inches thick, the relief 
of figures being such as to leave the ground work only 5 
inches thick. It is now unfortunately in three pieces, and lies 
with its face downwards ; but I infer from the account of*t!^s 
statue in Colonel Sleeman’s rambles, that not long ago it was 
in ite ongiml position.’ The floor of the sanctum has been 
most mercil^sly dug up, and other la|rge statues besides this 
superb one he jammed face downwards in a confused heap 
m the* rams of the floor. Tradition states that not more 
than a few years ago, a European came to the place, dug it. 
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up for treasure, and discovering an irujaleuiable amount, 
quietly took it and disappeared ; next monning, the workmen 
em])loycd, going as usual td dig, found that' the European 
had left, and going inside the temple found, lying about, 
sov(‘ral asharfea (gold coins), which explained at once the 
cause of the Eimopean’s sudden disappearance ! 

The tradition regarding this temple is, that in olden days, 
there lived a Muni (the Muhammadans say Pir) in a cave on 
the hill adjacent, unknown to any one ; he had a goat Avbich 
used regularly to come and graze Avith the flock in charge of 
a poor shepherd, and disappear in the evening. The shepherd 
took as much care of it as of the cattle regularly entrusted 
to him, and for which he Avas paid ; he at last dehjrmined to 
ascertain who Was the owner of the goat, with a vicAV to 
e-laim some Wituni for his scrviiics in taking care of the 
goat ; one evening, thoretore., he followed it, neglecting his 
flock, and after much exertion, and many bruises and 
scratcdies, found himself led up the hill to the mouth of a 
cave, which the goat entered ; tlic shephoird folloAved, and 
saAV an old man seated intent in rac'ditation. It Avas noAV 
dark, and afraid of staying, yet unAvilliug to l(?avc unmen- 
tioned tl»c object of his visit, he made a noise to attract the 
old man’s attention, Avho thereupon turning to him, enquired 
the object of his visit ; the man said he desired some return 
for bis attendamre on the goat, as he had cai’cfully tended it 
for a long time ; the old man took up a handful of jaioa 
(corn) and gave it hiiiA as his wag<‘s ; disgust(id and indignant, 
but afiaid to renftjnstiate, or remain longej’, the man hasten- 
ed doWn and reached home, Avhere his Avife, alamied at his 
cxtinordinary absence, eagerly questioned him as to the cause 
of the delay ; taking the handful of corn from his dlmti, he 
indignantly threw it on a heap of coAvdung f ucl, saying, “Eor 
this 1 have nearly killed myself,” relating the whole circums- 
tance ; the two sat down, the man in sullen discontent, and 
the woman to attend the cooking, when, stretching her hand 
for one of the fuel cakes, she found it changed into metal, 
Ayhich on examination turned out to bo gold. Overjoyed 
and grateful, the man immediately went back to the cavern 
to thank the old man, but found it silent and empty, and the 
old man was never seen or heard Of again. The shephcixl 
hid the wealth and jwgan to build a temple, gradually taking _ 
out what was neetled for ita construction froin his hoard. 

The temple* that he built is the Gadarmal, so callvd from 
gaderi (sbepher^), and in the temple he caused sculptured 
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images of liiiri^eir and of his M-ife to ho setup; the large, 
statue of liis wife ho set up in the middle, his own was on 
the side ; he also dug the tank* in front, huilt its ghats and 
the pillared hall on its hanks, and many other tem])les, Avith- 
out exhausting his wealth, wdiieh remaiiu'd huried, and Avas 
if)si at his and his \vif('’s death, as they had no (diildi’en. A 
litth^-knoAvn additu^n to the legend states that the lions over 
the gatc'Avay are the guardians of the huried treasure, and 
that whoever ean liit the exact spot they appear to he Avateh- 
iiig, will, on digging, tlnd tlu? treasm-e; as th(‘ lions look in 
div('rging directions, the interseedions of tlndi* liiu's of sight 
can nev(‘r fall in front of them, but must fall someAvhere 
hehind them, and thciA'lore Avithin the temple, or hehiud it, 
prohahly the former. 

Ifrom. this story it is prohahh; that the other large scidp- 
ture now lying face down, close to a comer of the cell, is 
that of a male ligiir<‘. 

This h'gend des(‘VA'(‘s some att('ntion, as it diflers Votally 
from the usual legends of temples being built, either by . 
A^iswakarman, oi'hy kings. A legend similar to this I faintly 
I’i'ineniher lu'ai ing in anotlu'r locality long ago, hut I (januot 
noAv call to mind Avhevc or on AV'hat oc<*asion I hear/l it. 

On th(' stones of the toAver, oAT'r tin' f/fiJiaffarb/ia, are 
seA^eral single ]ett{'rs, oAndent Iv masons’ marks. I'lie forms of 
the letters appear to me to 1x5 those of the 8th or Otliecmtiiry, 
which therefore, jndging from this, must he the date of the 
oldest portions of the* temple. 

As before pointed out, the temple AA^aS; originally Brah- 
manieal, and Avas then appropriated hy tin' Buddhists, aa Iio, 
it may he su])posed, added the exterior [jortions of the main 
temple ; these portions are later than the great tc'inple, hut 
their style; is such that, judgiug from them, 1 hesitate to 
aserihe them to any later period than the end of the 9th, or 
hegiuning of the 10th century, and would Avillingly place 
them earlier. If, hoAVCA’er, the masons’ marks on the stones 
of the yrihni/arbha he of the 9tli centiu'y, the additions could 
not have been made till some time afterAA^anls. 

It may he eonj(;ctured that the additions nrq dufi io 
Buddhists ; it so^ a change in the predominant religion of the 
country must haA'c set 'in shortly after the constmetion of 
riic original temple, i. e., somewhere about tlie latter end of 
tlic 9th century, cA-^cn though it is possible that the temple 
was huilt hy private persons. * 

Therefore, if fi om any sources wc could ^obt ain records of , 
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the hirif^s wiio reigned over ratiuu-i in the 8tti, 9tli and 10th 
centiivios, avc should on tliis su])))osition find that (dther a 
perina nent or temporary ehange of the predominant religion 
took ])laee ahoiit this period. AithoiigU, as anile, pers('ention 
w.MS siddoin. exercised by rulers over tlu'ir subieets of a 
dilh'reut religion, th(M■(^ is evidence in more instances tlian 
one tbahthe tenajiles ot the wi'aker body were appropriated 
by the stronger; bitherto nolhing lias beim bronght forward 
lo siiow t'lal siu*h a changi' did take jilaci'. 

Ihit to the supposition that tlu' additions and enlarge- 
nn.'uis were by Huddhisls, tlnn-e are grave' oliji'etions, and 
atHiongb it must b(> admilti'd that the beauty of execution, 
according to competent judges, of the great shitue within 
Ilie temple indi’eales an early agi', it. (loos not uec-essarily 
follow that the additions and enlai-gemeiits to the temple 
its('lf wen^ made by Bnddbists. 

. Foremost of tlu'se obi<'etious is tlu' rude inner frame- 
work within tlie old Ih-ahnianieal doorway of the samduni. 

. J’t Avill !)(' noticed that lielow tlut JJvahnian’icnl lop sill of the 
doorway is a Buddhist om*, a^ipaivnlly supported only hy the 
rude to]) sill of the rud(‘ imi(*r franu'work. To imagine the 
men who* executed or ord(*red the nobh^ senlpture inside, 
capable of Imving also ordered or (>xeent('(l tin* barbarous 
inner fnmie of tlie doorway, is W(‘ll nigb impossible ; but it 
is ])Ossiblo that tlie Buddhist to]) sill do('s not depend ior 
support on (be rud(' low('i* areliitrave, and that it was ])ut in 
h('fore th(‘ original Braluuauieal top sill erackc'd and necaled 
the su])])ort wbiclftho rude lowest top sill now alTords ; this 
ohjoetioh, theu'fore, a])pareu(ly very Aveiglity at lirst sight, is 
by no means eouvineing. 

Tlie magnilie<mt gatc'way in front of the temj)lc is fippa- 
I’ontly Buddhist; hut on careful examination, T am eonviueed 
that it is Bralnnauieal, eouverti'd to Buddliist ]mr])oses. On 
the centre of the great architrave is a wlu'ia, the sure sign of 
Buddhisrft, but in the architrave itsedf, at its centre, wt* see 
a sculptuix'd n'pivsentation of the usual pedestal of statues; 
the incongruity of the wlu'cl surmomiling. in the way it does 
{imft ])h(jtogva’ph and jilatcsl, the architrave is a])par{'iit; it 
has no mamu'r of (’oiuiexion with the soul ptjired pislestal in 
design or appropriat (mess. Let us imagine tlie wlus'l removed 
and its place occupied by a m()(lei‘a(('-siz('d statue of IVirvati,. 
and instead of (yscord, Ave ha.A'c compU'tc harmony ; the 
statue of lYuwati AV'ould A'cry ap])ropriat('ly suvuuniut the 
sculptured pe(l('st 4 al, and Avith tin* statues of the lions, her 
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emblems, woufd form one harmonious whole. Had there 
existed anywhere on the gateway any indication, besides 
the inappropriately placed whe!el, of its Buddhist origin, I 
should have hesitated to consider this gateway as merely an 
adaptation of a Brahmanieal sculptm’o to Buddhist pur- 
poses, notwithstanding the evident incongruity or discord 
of the wheel being placed on the square, sculptured- pedestal, 
iti the way it is; let it be undei-stood that it is by no means 
meant to be asserted that the wJieel could not be placed on 
a pedestal witliout producing discord ; what is meant is, that 
the maimer in which this particular wheel is placed On this 
particular sculptured pedestal, without any apparent con- 
nexion or unity of d<5sign or adaptability, does produce an 
idea of complete discoi'd. 

It is thus seen that, notwithstanding present appearances, 
the gateway is really Brahmanieal, and this is almost demon- 
stratf^d by the fact, that some of the smaller temples, sur-. 
rounding the great temple, have sculptured over the top 
sills of their doorways representations of Barvati; and I „ 
liave no doubt, could we recover the sculptures on the top 
sills of all the doorways, some of wliich are now missing, 
whilst othera are too worn to be nifule out, they would all bo 
found to have been of Brahmanieal origin. As the noble gate- 
way formfis an essential part of the inner court-yard with its 
mmior temples, it must have been built at the same time as 
the smaller temjdes, and these being clearly Brahmanieal 
the gateway must be so also. The only possible, but very 
improbable, escape out of tliis inference Is that the Brah- 
manical gateway alone Avas knocked doAvn Avhen the Bud- 
dhists took possession of the temple, although they did not 
knock down the minor temples. 

It therefore appears to me clear that, although the ori- 
giml temple appears to have been enlarged and added to, 
this is due, not to Buddhists, but to Brahmanists. . 

Therefore, we can recognize four periods in the ‘history of 
the temple : — 

1st the construction of the simple temple, consisting 
of a cell, with a sort of antechamber in the thiclmqss of the 
front wall of the tower; 

2nd — the extension of the original design by the addition 
•of the various other parts, making up a complete temple, as 
seen in the finest and most magnificent examples in Central 
India, with a complete set of subordinate shrines round the 
principal one, and a superb gateway ; 
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hrd—ih-Q ai)propriation ot the temple by lluddhists ; and 
lastly 

4th the reparation of the temple, whether by Jlrahmanists 
or Buddhists, is uncertain ; at which time, the rude inner 
fi-ame-work was put within the doorway of the sanctum, and 
the rude diy stone walls built up to support the bulging 
sides of the great toAver. 

The fii*st three periods must have su(;c(jcded each other 
ra-pidly, for it is evident that the great sculpture of Maya 
Pevi could only have been execulcd b^jCore the groat decay of 
art in Central India set in, Avliich a])])ears to have been about 
the end of the lltli century Sanivat, or the beginning of the 
12th at the latest. The gateway lallai-s, comparing them 
Avith the Khaiufaha examples, a])pcar to belong to the middle 
of the 9th ceutruy A. 1). ; we thus liave roughly the end of 
the 8th century or Ix'ginning of 9th century for the latest 
.date of the constnxetion of the cell and lower of the main 
temple*; the middle of the 9th for the superb additions to it; 
,and 11th century for the a]»propiiation of the temple by 
Buddhists. That Pathari was a flomishing place and jxossess- 
ed Bmlunanicail temples in the 8th cexitury of the Samvat is 
sliown beJpw in an inscription from a snuall temple near the ' 
tank and present (jity of Pathari. 

1 do not think it necessary to produce evidc'uce of the 
existence in a flourishing condition of Buddhism in Id^is 
part of India in the 10th or 11th century ; not only Chand, 
when he calls the Minister of Parmal a Parwar, but the in- 
scriptions on the Jjiin and Buddhist temple.s and statues in 
Mahoha*, and Khajurahu, place this beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 

In concluding this brief notice of the great tem})le, the 
most interesting Hindu stnictiu*c Avithin the limits of my 
tour this season, I beg to be pennitted to earnestly represent, 
for the consideration of Government, the advisability of some 
measures •being taken for the conservation and care of these 
most interesting ruins, especially of the beautiful and unique 
gateway and of the great statue : the gate, as Avill be seen 
fnhrf the. photograph, is in an unsjife condition. I would re- 
commend either its removal to Calcutta, wheije it AAmuld form 
an imposing object in the Museum grounds, or if this be 
found inexpedient, I would at least beg leave earnestly to re*, 
commend the expenditure of a moderate sum to collect and 
piece together thc'fragments, and restore the arch which’, once 
springing from the. capitals of the pillai-s, supiwited the centre 
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of tl)o architmve, fuul to oxociitc whatever is needful for the 
stnhiJity of tlio slnichnti. Tho statue can easily he I’omoved 
to Calcutta and ])lacod in tlio Museum at little cost. 

To the noi-th and north-east of the great temple is a large 
tank, now choked witli avchIs and sliallow, hut which, at 
one ]M'i‘io(l, must have l)cen a tine sheet of water; tins tank is 
fojaned hy cmhanking tho valley at the licad of v.hieh the 
tein]>lc stands. Onthenovtli and west skh^s, the enihankmeut 
is in good order, is mostly faecnl with largo hloeks of dressed 
stone, and jxwsesses a ghat on the lojiger face, on one 
of the stones of which an. inscription exists, whhdi has been 
co|)icd and submit led Avith the other inscriptions to General 
Cunningham. On the emhankmont, and nearly o])posite tin; 
gnuit teni])le, is a j)illav(‘d lialJ standing on a high basement, 
and commanding a tine ])rospeet. This pnlhired' liall is knoAAOi 
as Bytliak; no traditions exist regarding it, and I' am of 
opinion tliat it lias umh'rgone re])air and alteration since it, 
was tirst cr('ct(‘d ; the roof is of pdain flat stom? slabs sup- 
ported on tlim* rows of plain pillars, four in each row, hence its , 
usual designation of “ Baraklianihd. ” Near it are s(.’V('ral i-e- 
. mains on a small mound, hut of no paitieular iin])ortance, 
and I think of oomjiaratiA'oly recent tiim^s. A poriion of tin? 
embankment of the tfink, for some distance on eitlu'r side of 
the lulhu’od hall, is fa(*od hy a iieaidy An'rtieal stom; rovetc- 
m|^lt of large hloeks of dressed stone. 

In the middle of tho omhankuunit on the Avest side are 
signs of a snvall temple having once existed, hut litthi trace 
of it noAV remains. * 

At tJie coruor diagonally opposite to tho pillaiafl liall 
stands a small tomplo (Irdica'tad to ParA^ati. 

Close to the embankment and noith-east of the gi’eat 
temple stands a grouj) of ruins, consisting of tho ruins of 
several temples and pillared halls ; the pidncipal one api)ears 
to have consisted of a court-yard surrounded on tlirce sides 
by pillared halls Avith an entrance on the west flanlccd by two 
small temples consisting of only a flat-roofed cell each ; on 
the nortli side the ])illars haA'^c entirely disa])pcared ; but on 
the east and south they still exist in a dilapidated yonditibn. 
The eastern halLconsists of six rows of pillars, sev(in in each 
row supj)orting a flat roof ; tho first rcAA”^ is oniamented, and has 
•chamfenxi e(lges ; the second row is plain and is hacked by a 
plain wall, Avith a doorway and latticed openings; tlie third row 
is ornamented with lotus medallions ; the l*ourth row has the 
edges eham'fercd, but is otherwise plain; tlie^fifth is similar and 
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is backed by a plain Avail Avith latticed openinjrs, and a door 
in the middle; the sixth, Avhieh ahuls ai^ainstthc hack wall of 
the Iniildin^, is similar. The building- may tlun-chm' Im^ con- 
sidered as diA'ided into.thvee ])ortions : Isf, the portico, Ix'ing 
)nerely a long verandah ; 2nd, the hall propci- ; Jh-d, tlu^ long 
gallei-y, which serv('s as the sanctum ; tin* lattices closing Iho 
()])enings’ are of vc-ry plain, substantial, simple geoineii-ieal 
patterns, and are of sandstom*. 

The statiK's inside are numerous; there are, in fact, all the 
ten avatars of Vishnu excejd the fish ; the tortoise incarna- 
tion is rernarkabk*, r/Wc ])hotograpb ; it rejiresc-nts a pole on 
the back of a tortoise Avith a i-op(5 avouikI round it, tlu^ (aids 
of Avbieh are held on opposite sides by human tjguv(‘s ; it is a 
rejiresentation of the chuj-ning of the sea avIu'u Vishnu as- 
siimerl the foi’mof a tortois(‘, to servo as a piA'oton which the 
hill IMandar could rotate, as without this arrangenu'nt the 
•mountain Avould h;we sunk down into the bottom of th<‘ sea. 
The ro])e is V'asiiki, and indei'd on the smilpture, broken 
. though it is, the head of a serpinit, with a portion of its 
ro])e-likc body attached, can be seim on the riglit hand 
ligure, though the ])ortiou connect ing this Avith tin* rest of 
llu' body woum! on tin* upright is broki-n oil*. 'I'he mountain, 
Mandar, rejiri-scMited here by the cylindrical poh* has a 
tigure of an (dephaut ridden by a man on the toj) ; this tlgure 
no doubt rcprest'nts Jiidra ; Avhat the iiguri's underneath tiie 
tortoise represent, or those on the top seated on a sculptured 
ledge or bench running aerovs the entire sculptur*', I cannot 
make out ; the large ligure on the left is four-handed asid 
bears Vfslmu’s embh'uis. 

'J’his scul])ture is A'ery suggestiAc; a( the pn-si-at day, llu* 
enxhlem of SiA a hears a very close jA'sf'inhlance to tiie loi-foisc 
with the upright on his hack, and indei'd tlu' lortoise may 
A'ery aa'cII represent, llu’: ^Vrgha, Avithin Avhich the phallic sym- 
bol is noAT alAA'ays set up, and it ap})enrs AA'orthy of in(|uiry 
Avludher originally the phallic .symbol was not an emblem of 
Visbnu. 

^It Avould he out of place to speculate here on the prob- 
able* or p(xs.siblc origin of, or elianges Avbieb, the ph;dlie 
symbol may baA'iMindergone in the eoAjrse of .ages in various 
countries, or to Avhieh of the thi’oe great deities of the Hindu 
jiantheon, it AAas lirst.appluxl in India; it is enough to in*- 
dieate that such .change is not by any me;ms improjiahle, 
and th.at the character of Vishnu as presm-ver is the oue 
Avhieh, on a pt'iork grounds, has the l)e.st right to the symbol ; 
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while Siva, in his capacity of destroyer, and Bmlinia as 
creator, have not much connexio^n with it ; and of these two 
again, Brahma has a better natural right to it than Siva, wlio 
has none at all. • 

The statue of the Buddha incarnation in this group of 
sculptures is remarkable ; it represents a man standing, hold- 
ing an ahns-bowl in his hand, and with a canopy over his 
li^d of the exl ended hood of a naga; tliis is a very unusual 
way of representing Buddha, and as such worthy of notice. 

A figure of Parasu BAma, with how and qmver of arrows, 
also occurs, and is worth noting, as statues or representa- 
tions of Parasu BAtna are very rare. 

Outside, and in front of the building, is an upright and 
cylindric stone, exactly like a modem lingani, with four sculp- 
tures on four sides representing Vishnu in liis' four incarna- 
tions as Varaha, VAman, &c. ; this is a very remarkable and 
significant piece of sculpture, bearing on the question of 
Vishnu having originally been the deity who was typified 
by the Phallus. 

A colossal figure of the varAha avatar, represented by a 
human figure with a boar’s head, lies close to it in two or 
three pieces. * 

Close to this structure are the ruins of several other 
temples, none however of a large size ; in the most perfect 
oMhesc there is a varAlia of large size, with the usual rows 
of human figures all over his body; it measures 5 feet 5 
inches in length, by 2 feet in breadth and 6 feet in height ; 
a section of the interior of this temple* is given in plate. 
The roof is forjiied of flat stones of lai’ge sizes. The* ruins of 
the other temples may be passed over, as containing notliing 
of spexjial interest in any but an architectural point of view, 
but of this I reserve a flistuission for a futni*e occasion. 

To the north-west of the great Gadarmal temple, and 
not far from the foot of the hill, is a large group of ruins, 
consisting of Jain temples in aU stages of decay ; ‘the origi- 
nal design of the great group appears to have been a number 
of cells round an open court-yard; the monotony of .the 
lines of cells being agreeably relieved by larger temples 
at the important points, as the centres and comers ; on one 
side, two tower roofs rise up close to each other, and, I helieve, 
•^rk the sites of the principal shrines; the present entrance 
is through a narrow gap in the walls ; all jtho cells are flat- 
roofed ; those on the side where the double tower rises are 
two-storeyc^, and it is possible the others,, or some of tlnj 
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otluii-s, may liavc also been two-storeyed-; the cells arc, some of 
them, lull to choking of uninteresting naked Jain statues of 
all sizes, from 1 foot to 8 feel in height, and of several sorts 
of ston(;. At present a Samadh, witli a churan, stands in the 
centre of the court-yard, and is evidently a modei-n erection 
built of the materials of the surrounding ruined towers and 
cells. 

Several Isolated small heaps of ruins and mounds indicate 
the sites of numerous templ<?s all about tlu) place, but none 
are of any special intei-est, liie Sati 2 )illars are numerous and 
very remarkable ; they are very high, sonu; lieing as mpeh 
as Id f(5ct above the mounds at their bas(? ; the largCvSt group 
stands a short way to tluj north-east of the ruins just d(5scrib«l, 
wftliin the ruins of a senni-fortified jvalace or citadel of the 
mediajval j)eriod, dating not over 400 yefirs, if so much ; the 
oldest Sati iuscri 2 )tion (tlnu'e are very few) is, as far as I can 
remember, not over 350 yeai*s old, and is (piite devoid of 
intei'esf. 

This group of ruins extends with oc(*asional breaks 
almost to tll(^ foot of the hill in a westerly du’ection, and it 
is (dear the place was once a large and flourishing city. Tra- 
dition says*the place was originally called Barnagar (Varfiha 
nagara), and was destroyed by llajah Clihatar Sal. I ain 
willing to aceejd the tradition as correct, there being notliing 
in the style of the buildings, as far as the ruins shew, to 
assign to the city a much higher anlhiuity, although there is 
no doubt that the city whudi Chhatar Sal destroyed must 
itself have risen dn the ruins of a still more anei('nt and 
far more* flourishing city, I'ctaining i)orhaps the old nainc. 

A low, small hill lies about ^tlis of a mile to the noi*th-east 
of the^e ruins, and on its nearest projecting spur are remains 
of the basement platform of a larg(5 temple. Numerous other 
ruins and remains of tanks lie about, as widl as a few Sati 
pillars and. modem chliatris, and the remains of a j)aved road 
running from the east towaifls the ruins of Yarhha nagara. 

About Jtfls of a mile to the north by a little east of the 
modern city of Path^ri are some tctnples ; one at the foot of 
a sfiiall hill, known as the Anhora hill, and one half-way up 
its aide, are worthy of note ; the lower one has some curious 
pillars ; it is known as the Kutki marh, and is used as a ])lacc 
of worship. * _ ■ 

To the south-east of these, about 1^ mile, are several 
ruins; a group of several is known as the Sdtmarhya, though 
th(!rc arc more thap seven, if all the temples be counted, and 
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loss than seven if only those whi(!]i have not now heconic 
nun’c juoiinds eounted. Tin.* iianie was ])r()l)ably eonfeiTcd 
when the lut(n* \ amha nagara, dhstvoyed hy Chhatar 8al, was 
ill a llouvishini^ eoiidition, and wIkmi pvobably seven of the 
small temples w('i(' standing eiiUre; they an* small square 
slirines, that-roofed gmierally, one large stone of sullieient size 
forming the roof ; they are llrahmanieal. 

Close to tlie (dty of Palhari, and to the east of tin* lower 
tank d('serib('d bid'ore, are several ruins; one of a small iem- 
ple, of whieh tlie inti'rior si'ction is given in plale^is r(>mark- 
able ; it is dedii-aled to JVirvati, ami is v'c'ry old, dating eer- 
tainly to the eighth eeiitiiry of Samvat, as r(*eorded in a short 
lino, proha bly a jiilgrihi’s record, on the door jamb ; the other 
mills are of no espe<-ial intei-est. 

Altogether, the ruins in and about Pathari 'eover a spaec 
of about G square miles. Besides these, all of wliieh ,1 have 
visiti'd, there are said to lie others further olf ; hut Ixdug 
unahle to aseertain ])artieulars ahoiit them lieyond this, that 
they are small, and of no speeial note, T did not seek for them. 

The great hill of Bathiiri, known as the (ianjnath hill, is’ 
not without its share <if .saered editiees: the ruins of two 
temples exist, one on the top, with truees of ther(> having 
once heen extensive plots of ground, on the nearly level top 
of the hill attaidicd • to 11 ; the otluT, on the side of the hill. 
There arc remains of a third on Ihe liiglK'st jK'ak of the hill 
at the south end ; and at that end, tliree-fonrths, or half-way 
lip the sideof t lie Jiill, is a eave, peiliaj/s natural, hut artifieiaJiy 
enlarged, smootJu'd and ornninrutrd v, iih jiHJars ; the cave con- 
sists of three eliamhcrs, all hut one well lighted hy clefts in tiu! 
rook, and Avindows ; the seu!])lures insiile arc of \arions kinds, 
Brahmanical and Jain ; the pi-evailing ornament of the pil- 
lars, which are of the ordinary patt(*rn, is the lotus medallion. 
This is fahled to Ik* the cave wlmre tlu*. devoti'o, or )niini, wJio 
enriched the sheplii'id, lived; helow the cave arc remains of 
a large temph*, huilt on a stone platform; several minor 
caA'cs exist, most of tlu mi natural, but artilieially smooiluKl ; 
and sGA'eral portions of the plain rock surfmjo alsm apjuvir to 
liavo been smoothed, but with what object is not kmAni. 
At the north end of the hill, at a re-entering gorge, there rise's 
up, sheer from the bottom, a most picturesqm; column, of 
4)are black rock, flanked by Hat, smooth, l^lack, square, 
tower-like rocks, making up a singularly imiiosing whole. No 
insenptions occur on the hill anywhcre,*though 1 long looked 
for some on the smoothed surfaces and in Jho caves. 
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Here I close this notice of Pathari. 

•About 10 miles to the south-vv(!st of Pathari is TJdaypur. 
The modern city is built of, slnd on, tin; ruins of a more an- 
cient one ; it is surrounded by a tlila|ddated-lookins; wall, 
'rhocity is about mile lou" in iis lousiest dimensions; 
the wall surroundin'^ it appears to date to the Muhammadan 
period, not only from tin; piles, which arc clearly Muham- 
madan, and some of whitdi are inscribed, but* from the 
materials used in the construction, both of them and of the 
Avails; tlui style of some of the gateways is similar to that of 
the Lai Harvvaza in Delhi, and are built partly of similar red 
stone. 

'I'be modern fort may be dcscrilK'd in general terms as 
ait irregular parallelogram ; it has smcral gates Avbich are 
named as follows : the north gate is named the Chandcli 
gate, and another is named the Khirki gate ; the ivcst gate 
^is named the Chat lia gate; Saroji gate is another; the Garari 
gate artd Motia gates are on the east. 

Of the gates, sonu' an; in tiie Hindu style, but most in 
*tho Muliammadan ; tbe on<‘ styled Cbamhdi gate is, jierhaps, 
one of the most amaeiit ; tbe gales on tlie soutli side are 
dilapidatei|, and no parlienlar names exist ; bnttbere arc tbe 
remains oi a gj'o'at entrance on that side, defended by no less 
than tlu‘e(Vsueeessivi5 gati's. Of t best', oik; is probably a city 
gate, ilividing it oil" into w:irds, or iiwliaikis ; remains of 
such exist in dilTerent parts of tbe city. 

Entering by tin; south gate just mentioned as being 
ruined, the trav(;IIei‘, after passing several dilapidated-looking 
houses, enters into a great squai’c or bazar, about 100 feet long, 
but not so broad; on tlic four sides of this square, or oblong, are 
long ranges of coloimades, Avhosc continuity is only biOken 
by the roads uiid entrances that lead into the square ; these 
coloimades arc coiistriuded exclusively of plain Hindu pil- 
lars supporting Hat roofs ; some large structure once appears 
to have oucupied a itentral jiosition Avithiu the square, of 
which noAV only a fcAV bare tra<*es exist. Move than one 
uew pillared hall has been built Avithiu this square in 
recbftt times, but they arc of no iutci’cst. In a dcs(*rlod and 
ruiiu;d corner of tlie court arc also some Satj pillars and a 
M uhammadan tomb ; none worthy of any siieehil note. The 
entire place is now a dreaiy solitude, a single house alone, 
at om; e.<)rnoi% built oiit of the ruins, is inhabited, but^ not- 
withstanding this,* during a visit of about 3 hours to this 
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place on a certain occasion 1 saw no hunuin b(nngs ; the 
g<ni(n‘al cdect of tlie long lino pf pillars is rcry good, but 
this is solely dmi to their extent. 

To tlic south of the city, at a distance of about half a mile, 
is a lull of a very rcnnarlcablo ap])e;iniiicc ; a huge mass ol 
rock ris(;s sheer and abru])t from the to]) of tlio (conical hill 
bplow, presemting at a distance the exact appeardnee of a 
fortified castle. This, however, is not a castle, but a natural 
solid mass of rock, tliough it is evidimt that it could, and 
probably was, made use of as a fort. At the foot, or rathen* 
some littl(; way above the foot of tin? cone, bow('ver, there 
runs a wall built of huge uiicemeuted stones, 18 feet thick 
at the present crest, which, however, is not the original crest 
of the Avail, that having disap])eared long ago ; scweral gates 
existed in this wall, Avhich did not go fpiito round the hill, 
but inclosed only a portion, in the form of a cinnilar sector, 
the tAVo radial lines of the sector being represented J)y two 
similar masswe Avails running .straight up the side of the hill 
to meet the tower-like mass above, llie entire place is- 
doserted, and the inhabitants of tlio a<ljoining city could 
give me no information wliatcvcr regarding it ; it has not 
even a name that I could Ijear of. • 

The north gate of this strong fortress (for it must have 
bceu very strong in its day) is still in tolerable order, but it 
slioAA's signs of liaviiig been repaired or altt;red by the Mu- 
hammadans : close to tliis gate is a dargah of a Muham- 
inadtin saint, respected in a A'ague sort of way by the people, 
Avlio, Iioivev'ei’, being mostly ilindus, do 'hot seem to care 
much about it. I could not asccjrhiin tlie name of the saint, 
who^ is generally knoAvn as Pir. A photograph of this 
remarkable hill has been taken, and with the aid of a 
magnifier, the lines of fort walls may be seen *, the Anew was 
taken from tbe roof of the north-Avest gateway of the great 
man dir which Avill presently be noticed. 

Within tbe modrirn city are three ancient terapTes ; two of 
these are small, and I content myself with a passing men- 
tion of them ; they arc all kept in fair order, and the smaller 
ones are whitewashed ; all are used for purposes of worship 
at the present day ; the two minor ones arc similar to the 
small ones at Mahiyar, being simple towers with porticoes in 
• ‘front, supported on pillars ; access to them is denied. The 
great temple, hoAvever, is particularly interesting, both from 
its antiquity, dating to lllG Samvat, corresponding to A. P. 
1059, from the numerous inscriptions covmng its walls, lying 
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witliin and around it, from the exquisite beauty, singularity 
and sixe of its various parts q,nd of the whole, and from the 
h'gends eoiinected witli it. 

Tradition asserts that this t(;mple was built by Eaja 
IJ (layaj it of Dliaranagar, a Pon war Ka jput, and it is so far right, 
as the mime of ilaja IJdayaditya is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion (see ‘Vol. XVil, Journal, “Asiatic Society, Bengal”.), 
hut the rest of the Iraditioii is quit<! silly.. The following is a 
A'crsion I ohtaiiKHl h(*re. 1 hav<; omitt(“d parts. 

Ilaja IJdayajit of Dluiranagar wasa J’onwjir Ra jput. On 
one of his hunting exciu’sions, outs1ri])ping his followers, he 
came alone to a junghi on Are ; wliile looking on, he perceived 
a seriMMit, o})pres.sed by the heal, issue out of a hole in the 
ground within the burning area, l)ut it could not escape 
bt'ing surrounded by lire. ‘ 'I'he Raja on his horse, standing 
und('r a Cliaudan tree <*lo.se to tlie lire, seeing the vain 
elVorts ,of the serpent to escape the heat and pitying it, 
streteluul out his lance through t he tlamos to the serpent, who, 
•twisling himself round it, was brought out of the tiro. The 
serpent uoav begged of the Raja to put him into Avater to relieve 
bis bums, as he was scorched all over, but there being no 
Avater closi*, the Raja informed the ser})ent that ho could not 
do as desired until lie could ride home. The serpent, hoAi'CA'cr, 
])leafled v'ery hard, and told the Raja that he Avould die 
through pain and want of water before the Raja could reach 
his palace, and hogged, as no other means pri^sented itself, 
that the Raja wouhl alloAV him to place his head Avithin the 
Raja’s mouth, tlia’t so, at h'asf. In' might have som(> riJicf. 
'I'he Raja, liOAi cvcr, did not like this, and told the scrpmit that 
ho mistrusted him, and could not act as desired. I’he naga 
thereupon called on God to Avitucss that he woidd do the 
Raja no haim ; assim'd by this, the Raja took the serpent 
ami put him into his mouth. The serpent, thus put into the 
mouth, AVthit into the Raja’s stomach. 

The Raja ou his ret urn related the entire circumstance to 
his nobles; they all assured the Raja that means could easily 
hojjound to extract the serpent, if he did not. come out 
A’oluntarily ; tliosc things liajiponcd Avheu the Raja Ai’as 12 
years of ago. On lindiiig the sor]icnt did not come out, 
various . means AA'crc resorted to, Imt all to no purjiose, the 
serpent persistently rGinaiuing in his strange (juavtcrs, and* 
the Raja’s paunclu gradually increasing, till, Avheii he became 
18 years of age, ho had become a perfect skeleton, hut AA'ith 
an enormous paunoh, and thinking he had not long to Uao, 
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lie {letormined to go to KA.si to die. Thus resolved, he distri- 
hiitod all his possessions among his friends, intending to go 
alone, without ev'cn talcing his cluef Jlani with him; the R&ni 
would, however, not thus he left hehind, hut insisted on 
aceompanying her husband ; they accordingly set out with a 
few faithful folloAVcrs, and reached a phu^c called Murteza- 
nagar; here the HAni happening to lie awake in the middle 
of the night fanning her husband, heard a slight noise from 
under the lied, and saAV a serpent eiiiwl out of a hole in the 
ground, hiss, and i*ising up, bend over the Raja’s mouth 
with expanded hood. Rresontly another serjicnt issued out of 
the Raja’s mouth, and tlie two began roundly rating each 
otlier. “ You,” said the serpent of the hole to the one from 
the Raja’s mouth, “hav'e done evil; what eouscience have you, 
vile thing, that in spite of a solemn oath ” (literally Avith a 
sword interposed. This ex])r(!ssion means an oath, oaths b(;ing 
taken over a sword with Rajputs) “you are thus injuring 
to death the man who saved your life ! If any one Avere 
listening, I Aioald disclose a plan wliieh woukl elfiudusilly, 
rid the Ra ja of you.” To this the other nsjilied, “You who arc 
siiated on imnumse wealth will not escape, for I can dis(5los<i 
how you are to be killed.” 'fhus reei'iminating, tliwy unfolded 
to each other the. meaiis by which they could bt^ kilh'd, and 
retired each to his own quartet's; the seritent from tluj Raja’s 
mouth returning to his station in his stomach. 

The Rani, who had heard all, determined to caiTy out tint 
])lan for the destruction of the serjtent living Avithin the 
Raja’s body, and notAvithstanding all th^ R;»ja’s opposition 
and anger, siu!eo(d(id in destroying it. She then destroyed th(t 
other by pouring boiling ght'C into his hole in the ground, and 
dug* up the immen.se AVealth he had guarded. In commemor- 
ation and gmlitude for the Raja’s recovery and the treasure 
here found, the place AV'as called U dipur from IJdyaditya, the 
Raja’s name, and the singularly beautiful temple,* Avhich has 
escaped CA'en -the fury of Aurangzeb, was then Iluilt. The 
Raja establislud hims(;lf in this new capital for some time 
and greatly adorned it Avith jmblic bAiildings. 

The temple is built of red sandstone, and stands iVi ‘the 
centre of a large pa-ved and raised platform ; on all sides of 
this platform there once ran AA^alls, with scats as in section, see 
•Plate VII, but this has long disappeared except in the masjid 
at the back : surrounding the great centrq.1 temple stood at 
one time seven minor temples as at PathAri, but somewhat 
differently arranged. All of them ha\U! now disapjAeared or 
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been' converted into, and surronndi'd by, private dwelling- 
houses, and access to thcni dcibavrt'd. 

llio t(?mple at the back, if one existed, as I believe it (b'd, 
judging from the example at Patliuri, does not now exist in 
its place, but, occupying nearly the whole extent of the pro- 
jecting piece of platrorm on this side, stands a Muhammadan 
masjid, eo.nsisting of a hall with a flat roof, su])ported by four 
rows of Ilindii j)illars, tlie last row consisting of dwarf pillars 
resting on the seat wliieh runs along the back and side 
walls ; tluirc are twelve jtillars in (*ach roAV, the two extrejiu! 
ones being dwai’f oiu's, resting on tin; seats ; they are not all 
alike, but some att(‘ni])t at a symnudrieal arrangement of the 
dissimilar ])illars appears to liavc^ beeji made nith partial 
success; the pillars arc; tine, massive ones, but not otherwise 
remarkable; a.i the c(‘uli‘(^ of the ba(d\ wall exists the niche 
of the wohrab ; a few masons’ marks, and short lines occur 
on many of the pillars in this masjid, and couelusively prove, 
If suclr evidence were at all necessary, that tlu'.y art; 
Hindu. 

In f«mt of the masjid, and somewhat retired, behincr the 
prolongation of the line of the prineijKil iKintd, at the hack 
of the tower of tin; great temple, stand, one on (dther side, 
t woarchways, forming, as it were, t he tuitrances to the masjid. 
These archways are neither large nor in any way remarkable, 
and are rather built as matters ol’ form, than as real en- 
tri'inces into the masjid, for, the space between and on either 
side beyojid them being open, access to the masjid is easy 
throughout it,s whoh; front ; these arches are inscribed, and 
Aurangzeb’s nanu;, I believe, occurs in them. 

The legend regarding this masjid is, that the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, on his return from the Hakhin, passed thnmgh 
this place, and seeing this temple, ordered its demolition 
and the constmetion of a masjid with its materials. In obe- 
dience to his orders the work of demolition was begun by 
cutting olj the limbs, or otlierwise mutilating the scidp- 
tured statues that adorn it, and at the present day most of 
the Statues are so mutilated ; but at night, the deity of the 
teuffple, MahMeva, appeared to him in a dream, and ordered 
him on pa£in of death to desist from his work of demolition, 
and as an earnest of his threat he would, he’said, cause his 
listener to fall ill. The next morning Aurangzeb found 
himself ill, and accordingly, afraid of further irritating the’ 
deity of the tempte, he ordered the stoppage of th(; work of 
destruction ; vast quantities of gun])owder, that had been 
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stoml in the temple to blow it up, were taken out and 
the temple left unharmed, but a masjid was ordered to be 
erected at the back of the temple, which has been described 
above, and a mandate of Aurangzcb directed all those who 
came to pray in tlie masjid to enter the temple first, and, 
having done nwcrence there to Malijldeva, to enter the masjid, 

"Whatever the credit attaching to this legend, certain it is 
that at tile present day the tcmjdc is frequented by both 
Ilindds and Muhammadans, and the lingam witliin equally 
reverc7iced l)y both. The ol)ject of AV'orship is a largii black 
stone liugam now inclosed in a shell of highly polislxed 
yellow metal said to be gold. I was allowed to enter the 
sanctum on taking ofi! my lioots, but was not allowed to 
touch or examine the lingam. No opposition was offered to 
my ent(!ring the temple and examining every j)art of it ex- 
cept the sanctum, Avhich alone I was requested not to enter 
Avith boots on. 

As may be seen from the plans and photographs, thifj 
temple is singularly beautiful both in plan and in. elevation, 
and'although large, the parts are so well proportioned, that 
it does not look large, and it is only on measurement that its 
real size is realized ; the cxccmtion is fully equal to, if not 
superior, to any other aticient temple I have seen. * The se.ulp- 
turc is ratlun* common- ]ila<;c, repr(»(mting the usual Ilijidii 
divhii ties in the usual forced attitudes, ))ut they are not 
ohsceno as at Khajuralul, and though obscene figures are not 
wanting, they are confined to the minor bands or rows of 
small figures, and arc not conspicuous. Bpt it is i»i oxeell(mc (5 
of execution of the floral sculptured ornaraontati(m. that this 
temple surpasses all o( hei-s. They arc execmbKl Avith re- 
nicii'kiihlo hnencss and frtjcdom, and are not overeroAA'’dcd so 
as to destiuy eft'cct, hut by a judicious inter 2 )osition of broad 
plain surfaces worked with exquisite care, the ornanujntal 
value both of the floAA'crcd bands and of the plain are 
mutually enhanced. Doubtless a groat deal of thp beauty of 
the carvings is due to the superior quality of the stone hero 
used, and 1 believe the Khajurahd temples, if built of similar 
materials, would, some of them, have been more bcauti[ui 

Tlie pillars in the interior are singularly massive, and yet 
beautiful; the* main -ones supporting the groat dome of this 
Mabd Mandapa, are 2 feet 9 inches square from the bottom, 
to a height of o feet (5 inches ; they then become octagonal 
with, sides of 11 imdios each. This octagonal part of the 
pillar is 3 feet 8 inches high. Over it comes the circular cap, 
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and over this the hi“d,clcet capital, the last of gniat massiv<;- 
ness; the cap is 1 foot 3 inches in Iieif^ht to the bottom of the 
bracket capital, making the ^;otal hcnglit of pillar Irom door 
to liottom of bracket capital 10 f(;ct 5 inches, tl»e ])illar thus 
being, inclusive of its ca])ital prop(n*, only 3 8 diamctia’s 
in height, a massiveness not at tained by any other pillar 
that I have seen ; and yet so gracefully are the various portions 
proportioned, that it is not only not displeasing, but itjs 
absolutely beautifid, and particularly beautiful in the posi- 
tion it occupies, forming the main support of the great heavy 
dom<\ Here it conveys an id(‘a of strength and stability, 
(combined with beauty which is unsui'j)assed : the form of 
the capital and of the bracket ca])ital can be seen in the 
j)hotogra])h of tlje portico of the temph?. 

The great dome is formed of oveiia])])ing courses of stones, 
ranged in su<;eessivc diminishing circh.'s over each filher. 
T\V('lve ribs, each rib composed of exquisitely scmlptured 
*fcma](‘s, at onee adorn and strengthen this b(;autiful roof; 
and this roof, thus adorned, and as it were vivified hy the 
* SCllJjlturcs, rests on ilu; massive pillars below, forming a 
whole of unsurpassixl Ix'anty and harmony. It is a pity that 
the interior is so dark and so hlaekmu'd with soot as to 
render invisible a gresit deal of the minut(' carvings ; and, as 
if this Avore not enough, a hag(! dingy curtain, oiua? red, l)ut 
now black, strctcluxl horizontally right across, uiuhn* the 
opening of the dome, olleetually hides away all the exqui- 
sitt; beauty of the dome within, wliieb, as the eurtaiu is not 
allowed to bo remqv(‘d, eau only be seen by kind rents in it, 
and wltli great trouble. 

The tower over the sa net um of this le}n])le dilfcrs mate- 
rially botli in j)lan and external elevation fro)n the (‘xaniplcs 
at Khajurahu, and is Avorthy of speca'al study. I'lie tinial 
m'nnment at the summit is also curious, such tlnials being 
rare in the age to Avhicli this temple Ixdongs. It is not my 
j)nrposo ij'ow to enter into an examination of tiui ])rinci})les 
Avhieh appear to ha\’e regulated the form and dimensions of 
the various parts of this tower. 1 merely Avish to j)oint out 
- tkc lUlferenco betAveen it and other exami)les of nearly the 
same period, in a place not so far as not to be inlliunAced hy, 
or to exert an inlluenee on, each other.; and t:o])oint out that 
the method of judging hy style alone is oiu> that cannot 
bo absolutely depended upon in. the absenee of all other 
data to dotermino with certainty the age of a buildings The 
method is very valuable as an auxiliary Avlieu supported by 
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inscriptions, historic nothx's, or other data ; hut it is a 'mis- 
take to imagine that in any one district (and still less in 
different districts) hilt one rigid* style prevailed at any one 
period to tlie exclusion of all others. 

ERAN. 

Ercm is now a place of no particular importance, about 
6*miles to tlie norih of PathAri, on the junction of the Rina 
and Kamti Rivera, two tributarif's of the Ret wa. It possesses 
several very interesting reinaiiis of ancicnit linics ; the prin- 
cipal arc a monolithic pillar known as Rlum Oada, another 
known as Rhim’s mother’s churning stick, a colossal rardha, 
a statue of Rliim Sen, and several fragments. 

The Rhini Gada is a monolithic pillai', square below atid 
octagonal above ; the scpiarc portion is ov(“r 20 .hH;! liigh, but 
a great and unknown portion of it is tmditionally said to bo 
buried in the ground. Tlu' pillar ni(*asur(!s 2 feet 9 inelu's^ 
square; it is simnoimtcd by a corrugated cap, like *1110 ex- 
ample at PathAri; like it, too, this is surmounted hy an 
abacus precisely as at Patbai-i, described above ; tlu? peculi- 
arity, however, of this pillar is, that the corrugated cap is 
supported by a four-armed lion bratrk('t; the abacus is sur- 
mounted, as at Pat hAri, by two human figures, placed back to 
back, facing cast and ivest, and ])opularly know'ii as Ram 
and Laksliman ; they have tlu?ir arms hanging straight down 
their sides, but Avhcrcas the statue at J’athAri is broken, 
these are entire, and enable us to d(*terniino with certainty 
the forms of the statues which surmounted the jiillar at 
PathAri; inscriptions exist on the pillar on a tablet facing 
Avest, and tliere are two smaller insirriptions on the east and 
south faces. 

Bilim’s mother’s churning stick is a shaft, octagonal 
throughout, the lower octagonal portion above ground, mea- 
sures 7 feet 9 inches in perimeter, and is 9 feet 3 inches 
high. Over this rises another octagonal shaft, leaving all 
round an offset or step of 3 inches ; both these arc formed 
of one piece of stone. No inscriptions exist : it stands to 
the east of the mrdha statue and south of the Idt. • • 

The statue known as Rhim Sen’s is a colossal figure fa- 
cing east, dressed in a dhoti, and wearing Kjaneo, or sacrificial 
thread ; he holds a sword in one hand, and a gada in the 
“other, and has an immense round shield on his back. He has 
bangles on liis wrists ; round him lie scattered fragments of 
pillars, and four pillars, still standing, shew that a building of 
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som6 impojiance existed and enshrined (Ikk statue, ivhieli 
probably represents one of the many forms of Vishmi. 

Araon!^ tlie miscellancoas fraj'meiits in Kran is an in- 
scribed pillar in the bazar; the inscri])tion lias been (ropied; 
tlui pillar is an ordinary pillar of stone of the usual sipiare 
pattern; the bazar is cruciform, but is now deserted exirept 
a small piortion ; many old stom' ])illars and archit raves, &c., 
have been nsed up in it, but this appears to have been re- 
cently done, as the deserted portion lias no stone fra^meuts; 
the pillars resembles those l.vin*^ about m>ar t he colossal statue 
of Bilim, but possi'ss no parti<ml:ir inti'rest. 

The most important and interi'siinj^ i(‘!ic of antiquity by 
far in hiran is the colossal Knmhu. It stands to the south of 
.Bilim’s statue, it measiiri's 15 feed (> inches from snout to 
t/uil, the height is 10 feed 10 inehc's, a garland eomposi'd of 
small human iigures sculpturi'd on a baiul is seidptiirc'd round 
^itsneek, the body is not, as usual, covered with human figures, 
but by small circular ornaments. A projcrlion or hump, 6 
inches high, rises up on the hack over the shoulders; an 
ancient Gupta inscription exists on the undci’side of the neck. 

'I'his Kc/'d/m is interesting holh for its size and heauty, 
and for being the oldest known Brahmanieal statue so far as 
.1 can now call to mind in this part of India, or indeed in all 
India. I do not mean to inqily that more ancient statues 
do not exist; 1 mean only that iuscrihed Brahmanieal ones, 
fixing the ago of the statue indis[nitahly, have not yet been 
found of a date antcTior to this. It is viny remarkable 
that this olde.st statue should bo a varrdia. I should cxjiect 
that if any insen-ibed statue's, older than this, of the \’aishna- 
vic jiantheon be disco wred, they would probably be either of 
the fish or torioise incarnations of Vishnu, foi* it appears to 
me that the account in Hindu books of the various avattlrs 
of Vishnu indicatdfe the mcaessinc (though not exclusive) 
forms of ^images worshipped in Aryan India. It is not here 
neecssary* to demonstrate that Vaishn.avisni in its earlier 
phases is only a variant form of tlu' Phallic cultus. The pri- 
mary religion of the Aryans in India, as shewn in the Vedas, 
\rls«iot Phallic; they therefom must have adopted it from 
the races’ they subdued in India. Phallic Avorsh ip, appears to 
have existed among them in various forms, — the early Vaish- 
navic forms and the liinga Avorship, Avhich is supposed to 
have co-existed with early Vaishnavism. 

The Pur&ns rftpresent the fish, tortoise and vaiAha- forms 
as successive manifestations of the preserving poAver of 
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nature, a power which a little consideration must id(intify 
with the generative or reprodvuitive j)owcr. The question is, 
how, or why, it happens that tjicy are represented as suc- 
cessive ; was it that the older forms hecame obsolete and 
yielded to new forms ? or was it, that, as the primitive 
Aryans gradually advanced in conquest, they succ(‘ssively 
came upon tribes who had these distinct symbols of worship, 
which the conquerors, whether out of ])olicy or other motives, 
succ('ssively adopted as their own ? This last appt^ars the 
more i)rol)able, for if it were merely a change in the symbol- 
ism, adopted to re-vivify obsolete notions, the intimate con- 
nexion ol! lingam worship with early Vaishnavism, wh(dher 
its predecessor or its contemporary, could not hav<5 been for- 
gotten ; but if they successively conquero(l tribes who wor- 
shi])ped the various synnbols, their identity wo.,uld be lik(‘ly 
to be ovciiook(‘d, or if not ov(iiiooked, ignored on politic 
gi-oiinds. Tin; dilliculty lies in accounting for the gwuping 
together of the fish or tortoise forms of the Phallic*c!ultus,‘ 
apiirt from the 8aivic ; that the lish and tortoise forms arc 
rc'ally phallic, can be seen easily from existing old statiuis of 
those avatiirs ; then why the separation betwc^eii Vaishna- 
vdsm and Saivisni ? Pcu’haps, at that early period, no distinc- 
tion was actually recognized bet ween them. ' 

A silly local legend stiites that this plac(' was founded by 
Raja Barat or A^airat, and that Bhhn Pandu came here in 
disguise during bis (!xih5 ; at the expiration of bis term of 
exile lie, in joy, shot off an arrow named kichale ; this ari’ow 
he shot at a d(;cr, but it hit the hoof of a „cow insteafl, and 
split it; the cow, howcv'cr, was not injured. TIic woiuul healed 
immediately, but tlus hoof remaiu(?d cloven, and the hoofs of 
all other cows bccanui cloven also at the same time, and 
have rcimained so oveu’ since. The Rajji witnessing this 
miracle found o\it who the strange sojourner really was ; on 
this Bhim Pandu h'ft there his (jada or Idt tind his mot, her’ s 
churning stick, and having erected his own statue, 'dep^>^i't'd* 

GYARISPUR. 

Gydnspur is a small place about 8 miles from Bagrodj 
the^ road to Bhilsa. It contains several remains, among 
which may he mentioned a large temple on the hill, about 
three-fourths of the way up the western slope of the hill, 
“a? smaller one at the foot on the north, and the remains of a 
■ thhd a short way off it to the north-cast. There arc, besides 
several old tanks, remains of a gateway of a temple, and 
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some old inasjids (one inscribed) in the city. On the liill to 
tl)(5 west of the city on wliicli tlio great temjdc stands arc 
also remains of solid rampaijts or tow(!rs, and remains of a 
to])C, or what looks like a tope; on the hill to thei*.ast of the 
city arc remains of two or three topes ; the topes have all 
been opened hefow;, at hjast so the peo])lo unanimously assert, 
and the remains testily to the truth of tlicir statements ; the 
city is phduresquely situated in the valley hetweeii tlujso 
two hiUs. 

The remains of the t(>raple to the north-cast of the hill 
consist of several pillai-s of beautiful forms (and mostly in- 
scribed) with their architraves and flat slahlxid roof ov(!r them 
still intact ; it was a Saivic temple, as t Ik* statin' over the dooi‘- 
way indicates. .The has long disappearial, hut 

the ])illars still exist entire and uninjuriid, all hut the statues 
adorning them, which are niutilati'd and injui’cd to soinii 
extent. The t.em])le was on(> in the usual Chandel style of 
arehik'idure, with piwtico, mandapa, maha mandapa, and sam;- 
tiim. Within a stone’s throw of it stautls the modern dak 
bungalow. 

^The other tcm])le is curious, consisting of three chanihers 
longitudinally placed with a verandah in front; the centml 
chamber ‘has tlu', usual towi'i* roof ; the verandah is [irohalily 
modern, hut the side-chambers do not appi'ar inodeni. The 
temyde appears to have been Ih-ahmanical, as, although the 
figure of liuddha, seated, is scidpturi'd on tlu' central entrance 
architravjp, the two siih'-rooms luive not Jhiddhist hut Brah- 
man ical figures, 9 f which oni'is Siva. 1 infer, tiierefore, that 
the tcmyile Avas V'aishuavic, dedicated to Buddha, considered as 
an amUir of Vulina ; a small inscription e.vists on one of the 
door jainhs. Vaislmavit; tianyiles in Avhich the principal 
object of adoration is Buddha are exti-emi'ly rare ; hut there 
is no doubt that at one period the Buddha avatar of Vishnu 
Avas worshipped by Hindus, as at ot her times the various 
other ayhthrs were, for here and at M.akarhainearMahoha,as 
before noticed, are tcmyiles each Avith three sanctums, ditler- 
ently disyioscd it is true in the tA\m cases, hut agreeing in 
d,hi§,' that Buddha is the princijial figure in both, Avith 
Siva for* one of the subordinate tigures, and, by infm-cnce, 
Brahma for the other subordinate ligure. 

The temple on the hill, however, is by far the most re- 
markable and interesting of Ike remains here ; it is built Avith 
its hack against.the solid rock ; in fact, the rock has Ijeen cut 
into shape" to tit the temple, to Avliich it serves as a hack AVi|Il. 
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This tomple stamlsi on a ^voat ])latform, partly ohtainoil 
})y cutting away t he slopiug hill-side to a level, and partly 
by building up dti inunenso revQtcinont on the hillside lower 
down to support the finiit of the idatforin ; the revetement is 
very high and massive, built of rough blocks of stone with- 
out cementing material of any kind ; the wall slopes upwards ; 
this great revetement adds greatly to the eItVetof the temple 
aaseen fi'om below the hill, though now so densely is the hill 
covered Avith jangal, that it is randy one (jan get a aIcw of 
the temph' on its juajestie ])linth, <‘.\eept from a great dis- 
tance, Avheu the Avhol(^ can he distinctly seen, and forms a 
singularly beautiful picture. 

The temple is built iji a very massiAU style ; the basement 
mouldings are very few, hut hold and simple.to a fault ; two 
inscriptions on the jambs of the entr.una' ])illar>igiv(; no clue 
to its age (one line, la'sides, is very roughly tdiiselh'd) ; tln^ 
characters of the inscri])tion do not appear to mo so old as the 
temple, judging from the simplicity of its mouldings, hut, as I ‘ 
have obserAa'd before, no indejx'udent reli;d)le opinion can be? 
foi*m('d of tlu* age of a sttaicture solely from its style, and 
without othcM' a]ul indejxindent cori’ohomtive evidence. In 
this ])articulav instance' the euirrohorativi' evidence is foiuul 
in comparing it with the (ladarmal temple at Pat'in'iri, the 
date of Avhich is fixed by the (diaracrters of its inscri))tions ; 
and the proximity of the two temples renders them especial- 
ly fav'orahlo for comparison Avitli each other. The ruins of 
the temple below, noticed iKifoiu, shew a very different style 
to this one, and from the ditference in stylos, ought to be 
placed far posterior to it. 1 accordingly ascribe to tjic tem- 
ple on tbe hill the same age nearly as the Gadannal temple, 
but tp the one heloAV an age not anterior to the tenth century, 
or about a century and a half later. 

The interior arrangements of the temple aro no less re- 
tnarkahle than the exterior ; the hall is not a small square as 
usual, but a long hall divided by two longitudinal', rows of 
pillars into a nave and two aisles. The sanctum is sinall and 
excessively dark, and the whole place is so full of Imts, and 
the stench is so great, tliat it is no easy matter to enter And 
obtain even a cursory ghince of the interior. A passage goes 
round, or rath6r' would, have gone round, the sanctum uni- 
formly if the temple had stood isolated from the rock, as in 
“the examples at Khajurdlid. This temple is larger than any 
of them; numerous statues lie inside, of which tlie most 
rgnarkable is a small one of Maya Devi under the sdl tree, 
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tills is very well executed, and live execution is not much 
inferior to the execution of the Siiiudii has-re]i(d‘s. T his 
temple may have been origfiniilly a Buddhist temple, but 
from a fra}>montof a lingam found inside, I pn'fcv to tliinjj, 
however, that, as at Patbdri, the tem])lo was really Brabma- 
nical, appropriated subsecpioiitly by Buddhists; and ascribing 
this temple to the same period as tlie Gadarnial tem])le at 
Patbari (a judgment wananted by the sim|)licity of its style 
and oniaTueut), this infereiua; bwonies highly plausible. 

On the to]) of the hill arc remains of walls and towers 
of rubble of groat thickness; it is possible a fort once 
crowned the top of the hill. Tlie tojx'S on these hills are not 
tall, but low, flattish mounds, evidence's of tlndr au1i(]uity, 
for, as General Ounningham has laid down from an examina- 
tion of numcimis examph'S of as(‘(;rlaiu('d dates, tlu' height 
of to])esin projiortion to their diamet('rs gradually and steadi- 
.ly increases as w'<i come to morereei'iit times. 

h’ro’m tlie cAMdenee then of tlu'se to])es, of the t('m])le, of 
tlu; temph' at Palhuri, and of the ri'inains at Bran, it is clear 
that we must jilace tlu; rise in jirosperity of this part of the 
country at a remol(; jicriod, and anterior to the later Guptas. 
In conneejiion with this point f ref(*rto Volume II, “Ar<*ha;olo- 
gical Surv»'y of India,” })ara.3()8e/ .vcf/., where PadmaAuti, the 
capital of the IS'agas, eonh'inporarh's of tlu' Guptas, is iden- 
tilied indisjuitahly AA’itli Narwar. 'I'his idenlilication is most 
important, and 1 infer that the earlier remains of temph;s in 
this district dat(* back to tin* Aaga kings, tlu; more so, as 
they are mostly Bfahmaiiical, Avhile the tojX's carry back the 
])ros])erHy of tlu; district to the period of .^Vsoka in the third 
century B. 0. It appears, then, that this part of India Avas 
in a highly nourishing state from a A c'ry remote anticpiity, up 
to say, the .Muhammadan conquest ; lirst as a Buddhist state 
probably downi to the eighth century, and then as a Brahmatji- 
cal stahv.Avith a temporary lapse into Buddhism. 

I could hear of no tratlitions rc'gnrding this place, except 
a vague account of the destruction of tlu; temph;s by the 
Miduimmadans in the time of J\aurangShah, which is a name 
“Thatf is usually given to Aurangzeb. 

Tlu; topes are veport(?d to havchi'en opened by Europeans. 

Bhilsa is alri\ndy aax;11 knowm from the Avork of General 
Cunningham on its antiipiitics, and from Eergusson’s Tree 
and Serpent Worship, though what connectiou seriient Avor- 
ship has Avith the ancient Buddhist remains at Jlhilsa it is 
.difficult to see. 
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At Pipcrai aro a few fragments of ancient times of no 
particular interest ; there Jire also several Maharatha forts on 
the road from llhUsa to Kulhsw’as, wliieh are not worth par- 
ticular mention. Jvulliai'as itself possesses very many Sati 
pillars ; a very larger one is especially remarkahle ; tliertJ aro 
also some dargahs and siwdlas which have probably been 
built of oMer materials ; numc'rous fragments of ancient 
times lie scattered about uneared for, auTl not deserving of 
special mention. 

At Sipri arc also some fine anciimt remains, converted to 
Muhammadan usi's, and not of any special interest. 

From Sipri to (iwiilior are several other remains, the 
most remarkable of Avhich is a large pillai’cd hall, looking 
from a di.stauee like a foi’cst of stone pillars. ‘ This great hall, 
known as Chounsat Khainda, appeal's to havi? o'ncc formed a 
temple, which has since been altered to a square-pillared 
hall hy Muhammadans, and is now sacred to a Muhpnuna- • 
dan pir; it is about 9 miles from Sipri and about J mile 
olf the road. In a deserted spot, about 2 miles west of this, 
is a small temple with a curious Dravidiau roof, the portion 
of roof over eiitnmei' not ridreating likc^ the rest, Imt rising 
plumb, and forming a sort of pediment over the •entranee ; 
the mouldings of the basement are plain, but not inele- 
gant. 

A mile north of SatanAvhra are very’ numerous Sati 
stones, some very remarkahle, both for their sculptures and 
antiquity. I describe one, dated Sam vat 1010; one of, if not 
the oldest, Sati jiillars yet known. It has tfu’ce rows of sculp- 
tures — first row, a man and a AV'oman, one on eiudi side of a 
lingara, and a raised altar; second row, a man at full length 
lying, and a Avoman crouching, weeping at his foi^t; third 
row, a man on horseback fighting witli a foot soldier witli 
sword and shield ; tlie horse lias housings down to his knees. 

Several others, but not so old, are to he found in the 
place, similarly sculptured, shewing the manner of 'death of 
the hero, and the number of AAdves that the man had ; a few 
have more than one female sculptured. 

Tlioro also lie about several fragments of statues 'and 
mounds, evidently of small temples ; on one of the arebitraves 
is sculptured a figm*e of Buddha, seated, with four figures 
on each side of him. 

There is no doubt that these ruins represent the remains 
of a large place, which once extended from the groat- pillared 
haU, spoken of above, a distance of probably 4i miles ; no- 
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log(^il<ls oi* traditions whatever have come to my knowledge 
regarding the place. 

.Near Bholagarh are tlio temains of several small temples 
to right and left of, and close to, tlic road; there is nothing 
very rcMnarkable about tliem, but they shew that this place Avas 
on<*(‘ of some iniporfan<^(‘. One great Saivic temple, of Avhieb 
the floor and the arnha still lie there, must have been of large 
si/.e; and altogether, tlua-c could not have been less than six 
t(mi])les (dose to each ollnn’, of Avhi(*h only one now stands 
tohTably entire. Tbey .a])j)ear to have la'cnall small ones. 

]S.'('ar the dak bungahuA', one mile south of Moliomi, lie 
the ruins of nunx'rous ilindii shriiu's, none of any great size, 
but all built of la]‘g<; stones, linely cut, and i-oofed by ini- 
mense single slabs, as dc'seribed at Pathari; of these*., one 
still sla»>ding,'and still us(?d as a ])laee of Avorship, is inseribexl 
on both jainb.s of its door-way; the inscriptions both bear 

^lat.e tlic year llfKl Samvat. 

• 

NiUlAVAll. 

Kotbing of any particular note oeeurs on the remainder 
of the road to Gwalior; tin; places of int(n-(‘st, NarAA-ar and 
llinAatgarh, lu? off tin* direct ro:ul. XarAViir has a A'ciy 
roAuantic l<.'g<*nd attached to it; it is a version of the story 
of Raja iSala, and as (h'neral Cunningham does not detail 
it. in his report, I here subjoin an abstract of the version as 
related to in(; : — 

In old times there liA*ed a pious, great, ajid good Eaja 
naAued Nala ; he resigned in iS’arAAar. On one occasion a dis- 
])ute ai’dsiA betw('en Sat and Ijakshmi (Tiaith and Portune) 
as to Avhieh aa'Uk the gr(*ater; after various attempts to g(d 
the dispute decid(*d hy other Eajas, Avbo all declared them- 
selv'os unable to decide, and ref(*rr(;d the disputants to Raja 
JS'ala, they arriv(!d at his coui’t and ])ropound(Ad the ques- 
tion; Raja jS’ala unhesitatingly rcpli('d Lakshmi is the 
daughter ’of Sat. LaksliUAi, enraged at this decisipn, deserted 
his house, and the Raja soon found himself so reduccid frojn 
wtint, that he, Avith his AAufe, d<‘teianiued to go and ask tlui 
"assistancq of his fath(ir-in-laAA^ "With this intent, leaving his 
regal poAver, he with his queen AAalked toAAjards the city of 
his father-in-law; after proecciling some distance (2 or 3 
days’ journey), during Avliich they could obtain no food, having 
no means to puivkise it, they arrhed on the banks of a 
stream Iram which the Raja caught some fish, and nlaking 
them over to Ids ja ife, proceeded to perform Ids customary 
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ablutions and ju'ayers, preparatoi*y to eating his naeal. . The 
Rani in preparing the fish -wounded her finger, and, on taking 
tlic dressed fisli to wash on the river bunk, the blood from 
lu'r wound came in contact with the fish, wliich thereupon 
instantly started up aliv(i and jumped into the stream ; 
astonished and grieved, and thinking that if she related tlie 
actual facts to her husband she aa ould not be believed, slie, 
on his retiu-ning and asking for food, replied, that, being 
hungry, she liad eaten it all; they then })roceeded on their 
journey, and after gr(‘at hardslups arrived at their fathei-- 
in-l{iAV*s house. The servant at the door and the village 
pco])le carried news of tlunr arriA'ul to their relatives, who, 
healing of their distressed state, refused to believe they 
were ilaja Is ala and his Kani, and ordered them to be 
conveyed to the cattle-shed, and there provided with a rest- 
ing place. Grkwed at this treatment, but compelled by stern 
necessity, they w(*nt to the assigned jdacc and Avaited for 
food. Tlie day had noAV drawn to a close, and the whole house- 
hold had eaten, Avhen a female slave, pitying their distress, 
ventured to inform the mistress of the house, the sister-in- 
law of the Bani, that the travellers, her sister and brother-in- 
laAV, had r(?c(iv(.'d no food. Tlu^ misti-ess, thereujion, ordered the 
female .slaA^o to give tluun her .sban* of biokcm Auetuals, as 
there was none* other left, and that next day she would got 
better fare for hi'r share by Avay of recomjiense for her fast- 
ing. The slaA’^e, Avith lu'aA'y heart at their distioss, brought 
the broken victuals and set before them, saying there Avas no 
other, and left them out of compassion to ‘luit it in solitude. 
Baja Kala on this took the iVxid and jiroceeding to n corner 
of the stable-yard addressed the earth ; “ 1 f, oh earth ! I have 
acquir(;d any merit by my devotions, open thou and reocive 
in depo.sit from me this food ; ” the cait,h opened, and having 
deposited the food, the Baja and Baui departed from the 
place unnoticed and uncared for. lliey then propeeded to 
the residence of an old friend. Noavs of their api) roach and of 
their distress having I'l'acdied the Friend, he instantly set out 
with proper coiweyances befitting the rank of the wretched 
travellers, and rccciA ing them with cordial Avelcome, conduct-" 
ed them with every mark of love and esteem to h'is house, 
assigned them the great hall of worship for their residence, 
had them bathed and cleanly dressed, and after performing 
all the rikis of hospitality and hearing the account of their 
misfortunes, placed his liouse and his fortune at their dis- 
posal for as long as they should stand in need of either, and 
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left thorn to rest. While not yet asleep, tin; RAni saw the 
golden statuo of a poacoch, which, aflonied witli a necklace 
W'oi'th nine lakhs, was standing in a niclie in tla^ w all of this 
hall of worehip, open its beak and b('gin swallowing the 
necklace; ; she called the altention of the Raja to it, and both 
durably looked on. Whejithe nccklae<; had(£uit(;disappea\’cd, 
the Raja* and lUini found w ords for their surprise*, ami in great 
grief said to each other, “Oh! how great is our raisfortiuto, 
that even an inanimate statue op(;ns its mouth and acts like 
a living creature ; assuredly, ni-xt inornijig the owner of the 
house, coming to worship and missing the necklace, will 
suspect that our j)0V(;rty has tcra[)ted us to appropriate it, 
for w'ho will believe onr kilcr” The Rani tlien detailed her 
atlventure w'it.h ’ the fishes, and they determined to depart 
during the night unkmnvn to all, so that. what(;ver suspicions 
might be excited by tin; disa])]H‘aj‘ance of the m'cklaee, they 
, wuuld be far away and would not have to bear in sih'uce the 
suspicious looks of tlieir kind, hospitable fri(;nd. They accord- 
ingly depaided, and after many hardships readied Carh 
Pingla, where the Raja livc'd in poverty, earning his liveli- 
hood as a grass-cutter, in this state of wretchedness twelve 
long yeai;s passed ; at tin; expiration of this time, a .sou was 
born to them ; on the same day, a daughter was born to the 
Eajaof (Javll Pingla. When the cermnony of conferring 
names on the children ai'rivid, Raja Nala was W'alking 
sorrowfully, thinking how' he w'as to ])ay the expenses of the 
e<*remony, Avheii he ni(*t a Rrahinau ridurning Irom an enter- 
tainment given by the king on the occasion ot naming his 
daughtt'r. This man, taking ))ity on tla* poor grass-ciitt(;r, went 
in and casting the horoscojie of the child, ])rcdieted tliat he 
would be a Raja, and that his name ought to be Dulhan. 
The a.strologi'i’s and Rrahmans in the Raja of Oarli I’ingla’s 
palace also cast the horoscope of ids daughter, named her 
Marwan,.and declared that unless she wi're mariu'd to Raja 
Dulhan sTic would d ie ; they further declared that her hushand 
had been born on the same day as she in a grass-cutters 
cottage. Tlie Raja, bearing this, eausod all the grass-enttera 
in the cij.y to be forthwith collected. Raja Nala, in gi'cat 
fear, kept behind, but was eventually compelled to go. Having 
ascertained in w'liat house the future husband of his daughter 
was bom, but wishing to make a trial, the Raja of Ciarh 
Pingla ordered vi’etuais of all sorts to be distributed amoiig 
the assembled grass-cutters, hut gave strict orders that no 
•fire was to be gi^cn them. In vain the gi’ass-eutters tried to 
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cook tlieir food ; no lire was to be had. In this state of things, 
as soon as Raja Nala approached Ms chiUa, fire of itself issued 
forth from it.' The Raja of Gaih Tingla was now satisfied 
that the gniss-cutter was no coumion individual, lie at once 
led him to a seat of honor near Ms throne, and, in spite of his 
humble protestations of being undeserving of the honor, the 
Raja of Pingla forced the disguis(?d grass-cutter to sit dow n, 
and finally obtained from him tin; history of Ms misfortune. 
Delighted on finding that the faled husband of his daughter 
was, by right of birth, w'(?ll deserving of her, the Raja caused 
the nuptials of his daughter with Raja Nala’s son to be cele- 
brated with great nuignllieeuee. Aft(‘r this. Raja Nala find- 
ing prosperity return, went to his own Jiiu^dom, wiiei’G tho 
people received him back as their king wd(h great r<yoiciiigs. 
Being nunstated in Ms kingdom, he now again'went to visit 
Ms wife’s relatives, but this time in i*oyal state. The rolativ(>.s 
of his wife, informed of his ap|)roach, cauui forw^ard a long 
way out of the town to receive and condu(5t him to their 
palace. Arrived there, tho best ixroms w'ore ])laecd at bis 
service, but he, rejecting all their ofl'crs of liospitalily, proceed- 
ed bare foot, as he had come when in distress, to the v(M*y 
stahlc-shed whore tw'clve years ago he had Ix'en lodged and 
starved, and there ]>rostraiing himself prayed to the (‘arth that 
the deposit wdiich he had left with her twelve yrai’s ago might 
be given hack to him. Tho earth accordingly o])cnecl and dis- 
played the binkcn victuals wdiich liad b(;ou given to him and 
his wife. He took it out, and shewing it M Iiis wife’s relatives, 
before tho assembled multitude, upbraideef them with their 
treatment of his wife and himself when he had come to them 
in distress, and leaving them overwhelmed with confusion, 
proceeded to Ms friend’s ; there tho friend received him and 
Ms wife with their cusionutry cordial bos]ntality, and 
after attending to all his wants began questioning him 
regarding Ms sudden disappearance from their house 
tw'elve years ago. They were at this moiftcnt all 
seated in the very hall where, twelve years ago, they had 
been placed by their friend for the night, and while talking, 
the Rfini, with a joyful exclamation, drew the attention df ail 
to the statue of. the peacock in the niche, which was seen 
slowly disgorging tho necklace it had swallowed. Raja Nala 
pointing to^ it said, — “ My friend, if, when twelve years ago, 
when my wife and 1 were in this room alone, we had told you 
that the peacock had swallowed the necklace, would you have 
believed us ? You w ould assuredly have suspected that, forced 
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by ‘poverty, I haid appropriated it; for this I left you so 
suddenly.” The friends then talked of the wonderful and terri- 
ble persecution of fortune Tlaja Kala had undergone, and in 
due course the Raja returned to his capital. In process of 
time the son of the Raja, Dulhan, became of age, and Brah- 
mans were consulted to name an auspicious day to set out 
to escDi't. the bride llAni Marwan to Garh Narwar. The Brgih- 
mans after deliberation declarcMl that, unless Raja Dulhan 
could ride in one day to Garb Pingla, lie woidd assuredly die 
if ho consummated his marriage witl» llfini Alarwan. Alarmed 
at tliis. Raja Nala ordered throughout his dominions tliat no 
one, on pain of (h'alh, should ever mention the name of Garb 
Pillgla or of ilani Marwan, .and he raarruA Dulhan to two 
coJestial nym])lis, Harewa and Parewa, Avho kept jealous and 
alf<'<jtionate guard over liim. While these things were pass- 
irig here, Rani Marwan had also become of age, and as she 
saw all her companions one by one marry and forsake her, 
she began to inquire wlum her turn would come ; her com- 
panions then informed her of the circumstances of her mar- 
riage with Raja Dulhan, and how it had been declared that 
tniJess he could ride from Garb Narwar to Garh Pingla in 
one day,#hc would die if he claimed her. After various in- 
elf ectuul atleinpts by her father to induce Raja Nala to send 
his son, slu; built a j)alaee on the banks of a tank in the out- 
skii'ts ol' th(^ f;ity, and obbuned her father’s oi'ders that all 
foreigners who came into the city should take up their 
I'esidenet' there, rweiviug her Iiosjjitality during tlieir stay ; 
one condition alone was attached to their stay, that neathcr 
tlioy nor tlieir cattle were to bo allowed to bathe in, or in 
any way use, the tank. It hap])oncd oneu that a rieli^ mer- 
chant arriving, his seivants took his cattle to the tank to 
drink ; the merchant was accordingly brought up for punish- 
ment, the jmnishincnt being forfeiture of bis property ; the 
man pleaded his ignorance and the distance ol his uMive 
country *as excuses, saying he had come 700 eoss from Garh 
Narwar ; on hearing this, the Rani called him and ofFcied, 
not only to let him off free from punishment, but to pur- 
chako liis whole merchandise at double its current value, and 
to lade his animals with such other wares as* he might wish 
to carry to Gai’h Narwar at her own cost, if he would con- 
vey for her a letter to Dulhan Raj.a ; the man agreed, and 
accordingly set (yit, hut Raja Nala came to hear of it, and 
seizing the man, took and destroyed the letter and expelled 
•the man from the city under Ihreat. of death il he ever 
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attempted to act as messenger between B/&ni Mdrwan and 
Dulhau Raja, llani Marwan hearing no news for long, at 
last con(?lud(;d h<n* messenger liad tailed to deliver the letter, 
and taking a favorite paiTot sht^ had trained, she tied a billet 
to his neck and sent it to carry it to hei* h^isband. Dulhau 
lljija and his wives were in the garden Avhen the parrot arrived. 
Hai’iiwa and Farewa, by reason of tlicir celestial ' origin, 
savv why tlie parrot had been sent, and contrived to catch 
and kill him and destroy the hitter. A third time- K^ni 
Mdrwan dett'nnined to send jv hd-ter ; it was proclaimed by 
beat of dj'um that half the Itaj would be the rewjird of the 
man who would suc.eeed in delivering a letter from llhni 
Mamun to llaja Dulhau ; and tluit the man who undertook 
to do it should take uj) as an earnest of the sincerity of his 
intent ions, and of the Rani’s pi'omise, the five bundles of 
betel leaf and two trays of gold and jewels Avhich accom- 
panied the drummer. A poor wretch, whose, only relative was 
an old grandmother, and Avhose misery mmle him reckless 
of life, vent\ired forward. The' man was carried to the Rani, 
who entrusted to him the letter, ■which she particularly di- 
rected should be given to Raja Dulhan’s own hands alone. 
The man took it, and, assuming the costxime of a musician, 
departed ; when ho arriv(;d on the banks of t lu) Sindh River, 
he met a number of female water-carriers, of whom he en- 
quired how far Narwar was, and where DUlhan Raja lived ; 
they in r'C})ly told him that scn'^eral messengers bringing 
letters from (iarh Ringla had been already killed. “ Are you,” 
said they, “ tired of life ? Return as you eamh.” He, however, 
threw himsell’ on the imii'cy of an old h'malc garland weaver 
of the Raja and took up his residence in her house. Raja 
Dulhdn w'as very fond of jnusic, and this man, who was a 
proficient iji it, soon contrived to attract his attention, and 
was summoned into the palace before the young Raja ; here 
he sang and played so well as to please the Raja greatly, and 
when the Raja came forward to reward him for Ids ‘trouble, 
he contrived, uuiM?rceivcd, to slip the letter into his hand. 
Dulhau Raja instantly secreted the letter, which he read, and 
- determining, come what would, to claim his wife, infonhed 
his father of his intentions. His father then pointed out that 
a fatality hung over it, as Brahmans had declared that 
unless he could ride in one day to Garb Pingla and claim 
his wife, the journey would be fatal to him,. Dulhau Raja 
then went into the stables and spoke to all 'his father’s and 
bis own riding animals, horses and camels, but none would 
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undertake to go 700 kos in one day ; at last, an old blind 
camel, which used to he fed on tin* refuse left by the rest, 
was asked ; she had been a natiA’^o of (larh Piiigln, and, 
although now in Garh Narwar, she used daily to go to Garh 
Pingla to drink water out of its tanks. Slie, furious with 
rage at the treatment she used to be subjcn-led to here, and 
bumiii^ to shew her master her real worth, blind though 
she was of one eye, undertook at once to take Uulhan 
there in half a day ! ,riene«‘forth, gi’('a1 ean> and atten- 
tions were bestowed on her till everything should be ripe 
for the flight. The suspicions of llarcnva and Parewa were 
now excited, and so jealous and careful Avere they, that Avhile 
, sleeping each would put into her mouth one of the young 
llaja’s fingers, so that he could not ])ossibly moAU‘ Avithout 
their wakihg. Hnja Dulhan, lioweAcr, soon contriv('d a 
means of cheating them, by making and AAcaring sheaths 
for l\is fingers of the bark of a certain plant res(unbling the 
.skin in color; his wives unsuspectingly put the sheathed 
fingers into their rnoulhs, dnd when tluy fell asleo]) he 
quietly wilhdre\v his fing(*vs, leaving the sheaths it) their 
mouths, and hastening to the stables led out the blind camel 
and stanted. 11 arc wa and I’avcnva soon disc.ovt'ved t he trick, and « 
jtursiied, overtaking t he Raja in the Chambal lliver, to ci’oss 
AA'hhth they bold on to the eanud’s tail ; tbe-camcl noAv ad- 
vised Ilaja Dulhan to cut. off her tail, that so bis ])ursner8 
might be. thrown into t lie river ; this aaus done, and finally 
Dulhan Raja reached Gtirh I’ingla, where everything pro- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of all parties. 

I liaA'e considerably abridged the legend ; it is usually 
sung, but to translate a song itito prose is to destroy 
it. Some Aversions of the legend tuld various minor de- 
tails; some say that when Lakslimi left Raja JS^aia’s bouse, 
an intense Ioa'^c of gambling seized the Raja, wlio gambled 
away his possessions, and that Avben the twelve years of mis- 
fortune* were OA^er, be regained the lost kingdom by Avinning 
it back at the gaming table. AVbeelcr, in bis “ History of 
India,” gives the version of f bis story as mot Atritb in books. 

*It ifi not a little curious that the tribe of INats, or wan- 
dering dancing jugglers, corresponding to the Gypsies else- 
where, Avill not go into NarAvar, except through necessity ; 
nor will they ever perform uitbin its Avails on any account ; 
an old curse is i^id to rest on it, and some one versiop of the 
story mentioned by General Oimningham is assigned as the 
. reason. 
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Of Gwalior, General Cunningliara lias given so cxliaust* 
ive an account that there is nothing to add. 1 shall only 
mention a legend, that one of the subtcmnean passages, of 
which there are many in Gwalior, is supposed to lead to Agra, 
though, if so, how the Chanibal is passed is not exphiined. 
There is also a legend that the closed-up biulding near the 
mam entrance is filled with leather money, which a certain 
King of Delhi forced to be used instead of metal coin, and 
the legend goes that, when at last forced to abandon it, it 
was all collected and deposited in this liouse in Gwdlior, the 
entrance to wliich was magically closed; the man who will 
be able to open it will have the power of imposing again on 
India this leather currcn(?y. 

Here closes my account of places visited doling the 
season of 1871-72. I have retrained from all a'rchitectural 
discussions, intending to embody all such in a separate papi?r, 
when, with ampler materials, I shall have the power of 
cliecking the coiTCctness of the principles which, from several 
examples, appear to have governed the construction of 
Cliandel structures. 



TOUR IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 1873-71 

My tour in 1873-74< began at Jal)al})uv, and closed at 
Blvarhut; the districts comprised witliin tl)e tour being tlie 
eastern half of the Centi’al Provin<!es, to the (^ast of the great 
Jabalpur and Nagpur road, and of the Wain Ganga, Avil.h 
})ortions of Riwa. The total distnnec marched was nearly 
one thousand on(‘ hundn'd miles, (‘xclusive of rail. 

T’h(^ antiquilies at Jal)ali)ur, ^IVnvar, Rlu'ra Ghat, Nag- 
pur and Bharlu'it were examined jointly with the J)iieetor 
GeiK'ral of the Survey, General A. Cujniingham, and it is 
•needh'ss for inci to give accounts of places which null be 
noticed in .his repoi'ts. I shall, therefore, coniine myself to 
noting only the antiquiti(‘s in the places visited by myself 
alone. 

My work this season has been mmh facilitated by the 
published “ Cent ral Provinces GazetttH'r.” The existence of 
this work, with its great mass of information, will render it 
necKissaiy for rm^ to notice outy sucJi fresh objects of interest 
JUS lijive bc*cn discov(‘]‘ed. It is, a<*coi'dingly, to be borne in 
mind that iny notices are strictly siip|)lementary to the in- 
formation therein contained. 'J'he first jdace of note 1 went 
to from the ininicdiatc vicinity of Jabalpur was — 

MANDLA. 

Mandla is a* small station on tin? right bank of the Nar- 
])ada;* the" modern inhabited city extends down from the 
down-stream end of the old fort, for a distance of abopt two 
miles, the extreme Avest end contjiiniiig the residc'uces of the 
civil oHici'rs and the courts. It is a long straggling place, 
and of very littld width. From the ojiposite bank of tlic river 
(which 'here is deej) and quite unfordable, exccjpt just below 
the rapids biiyond the extreme wu'st end of the city) the pkice 
wcjirs a gay appeai'ance, due to the many small white-washed 
t^hiples and ghats which line its banks. The fort is singu- 
larly picturesque; the extreme end tower standing nearly 
entire and isolated from the fort walls by a great gap, and the 
remains of other towers standing out bare and bold from the 
green tangled mass of jangal behind produce a groat effect : 
at the south cnej 'is a mass of dilapidated looking hu(s. The 
fort is built in a bend of the river, where the river, running 
east and west^^. changes in direction to south and north 
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flowing noi*thwavds : beyond the present city, the river bepds 
again, running from west to east. Tiiis circrunstance of the 
river running at this part contl*ary to its general course, 
confers on tlie imagination of the Brahmans a peculiar sanc- 
tity on the spot, lienee the numerous temples. It will be seen 
from the above description that the river makes a sort of 
loQj) round the city ; tradition states that the river once ran 
along th(? chord of thelooj), i. e., on the other side ol the city, 
and the miraculous manner in Avhiidi the course of the rrter 
was changed is ridated in the “ SettJc'iiient lleport of Mandla, 
wliich has beim iinblished, and need not therefore be rep(;ated 
here ; indeed this Setthnuent Il(.‘])ort givi's tnost of the current 
legends of the place, I shall tlu'refore only describe in detfiil 
the fort. The fort is situated iunnediatidy wit hin the bend 
of the river, wIkto it changes its (tourse from Av>'st, to north ; 
the length of the fort lies uortli and south, it is a quadri- 
latetul,"oF which two faces are washed by the river, and tin' 
other two defendi'd by a deep and wide moat, tlirough whicli 
the river juust once have stmt a portion of its waters at all 
seasons, and still does, except when at its lowest ; the moat 
appears to have been stwenty-tive or t'ighty Feet wide, the 
counterscarp nearly vertical and of massive raasowy which 
may have exceeded, but could not have been less than, 
twelve feet in height; these walls arc now entii*ely gont*, 
fragments alone lie prostrate here and there.. The fort ajipears 
to have had only two gates pi-operly so called, and a postcam 
on the river side. The gate to the Avest, i. e., the one on the 
side away from the river, in the long face di the fort, is still 
intact, and is in the usual style of gateways -of the post- 
Muhammadan period with pillared cliarabers on the sides 
for guards ; the aix;h rings of the great archways are built 
of dressed sf;one, cut to shape, tlie rest is of rubble, except 
the pillars, which are of cut stone, and plain, with shallow 
carvings to indicate the capitals ; the corbelled capitals are 
in the Jaunpur style, while the pillars appear of the plain 
early Mughal kind, and altogether their style shews that 
they were not taken from any older structure built in^^e 
flourishing days of Hindu architecture ; there are, ^ndeed, a"” 
few stones here and there shewing the usual geometric patterns, 
carved in ancient Chandcl temples ; but they are very rare, 
much worn and do not appear equal in execution to their 
prototyfies in the great Cha^del stmcturcs in Bundelkhand ; 
their occurrence, hoAvever, is a clear proof that the fort, as it 
stands, must have been built on the site of, or repaired with. 
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the materials of, older structures, w hieh tliemselves, however, 
cauuot date back to the tlourishiu^ days of Hindu architec- 
ture during the ninth, tenth, and elevo'ntli c-('nturies of our 
era. This gateway is defenilcd by tow(‘rs at its Hanks, and by 
outworks ; the outworks, from the remains that exist, appear 
to have consisted simjjly of a strong curtain running in front 
of, and •hiding the i-eal entrance; tlie (utrance of this out- 
work being on the south, 1. e., between tin; south flanking 
tower and the curtain of the outwork itself: small towers 
defended the cornel's of the outwork also; a straight wall 
connects the north tlaiiking tower of the gate with the corner 
tower of the outwork iiniuediately fronting it. A gatcAvay 
.similar to this, lint not dehmded ))y outworks, exists also 
o*n the long rivhw face of the fort; it does not apjiear, how- 
ever, to Inu (‘-possessed the extensive suit of jiillared chambers 
for guards tliat forms a feature in tin; last gateway, but it 
pjs in a^dilapidat('d condition, and the gi-eater part of it is now 
inriiias; it was Ihiiiked on the outer fac(; by toAvers, which 
still frow'u in rugged dilapidation on the approaches to the 
gatew'ay. 

The fort has altog(‘ther fourtfv'n towers; four at the' 
coiners, iour flanking tli(( two main gatenvays, two at the 
eoutres of the? sliort wtills of the ((nadrilat(‘i'al, and four, /.<?., 
one caeh l)etw(‘(‘u the eorm'r towers aud flanking towers of 
the gateways in t lu‘ long faces of the fort. The towx'rs arct 
thirty lo thirty-live b'et in di:im(‘t('r and hollow, with stojis 
in the interior thiekn(.‘ss of the wall t('ading up to the terre- 
plein, w'hicJi is defended hy a line of hattlements running 
^ulte ixJund tlie fort; then', are no (‘inluasures for cannon, 
nor is the torrc'plein at the curtains wide enough lo a^bnit 
any; guns, tbereforo, eoiildonly have bee ‘ii used at lln'.tow'ers, 
the liollows of which at tlie hwcl of the tcrieph'in are 
roofed over; but even hero tin; broken domes shew' that 
they had not strength enough to hear any large guns ; the 
battlcmeAts are little over eighteen inches thick, the curtain 
at top only five or six feet thick ; it is arcaded in the inner 
face, in the usual way ; the domed chambers of the towers 
open'inwqrds ; the ciu-iains eonnecting the towers are four 
hundred and fifty foot long, except at tlie gates, whore they 
arc shorter. 

Altogether, the fort could never have been strong against 
cannon, and although its position in the loop of a, deep 
unfordablo riv^or i*s one of great natural strength, even this 
great advantage lias, to a great extent., been sacrifitied to 
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convcnioTico of size, for the Fort occupies only a corner of . tlio 
loop. 

The history of the fort will Ue found in the “ S(d tlement 
llopoi-t of Mandla,” and in the “Central Provinces Gazetteer” 
to which I refer. 

A rude statue let into a tower, on the east ffu*e of the 
fort, is traditionally said to he at such a level that if the 
riv(u-risc up to it, llushangahad will he under water. It 
app(;ars to me, Iroin ohserv^ations of flood-marks near the 
place, that the river must freqiu'utly not only rise up to, hut 
Kuhmei'ge it; 1 never heard, howewer, of llushaiigahad 
havinj^ been, in consequence, suhnu'rged also. 

Within tlie fmd all is desolate; at the north-east corner 
are the renuvins of some temples, partly ahutting against, 
and partly huilt into, the fort, walls. IVlueh oV them is now 
under ground. The teniples are of no int('rcst arehitecturaJly 
or arehieologically. Several similar ones, hut smaller, occur at 
intervals on the east face, which is washed by the river; 
hut they are enveloped in dense scrub jangal, and are norui 
of any inh'rest. 

The ruins of a gi’cat building, porhaj)s a palace, exist in 
the middle of the northern half of the fort, llemains also lie 
between the two gateways and at the south-east corner of 
the fort ; hut the whole place is a mass of uninviting scrub 
and shapeless rubbish, where nothing of -any interest turns 
up to repay the toil of exploration. 

It need noAV hai’dly be mentioned that the legends 
collected by Tod whicdi would assign to Mandla great imi)ort- 
auce and high antiquity, are totsilly devoid of foundation.* 

RAMNAGAR. 

About ten miles to the cast of Mandla is RA,mnagar, 
once a place of importance, now decayed aud deserted ; here 
is the well-known inscription giving the genealogy of the 
Rajas of Mandla from Indu Ray, who began to reij^i Sanivat 
four hundred and fifteen, or A. 1). three hundred and fifty- 
eight; the inscription, professing to give the names and 
lengths of reigps of all Rajas for upwards of one thousand 
four hundi'ed years, cannot be relied on at all, except for the 
Jast few reigns, and is accordingly of little value; the 
inscription, which, is cut on two slabs accurately fitted 
together, has now been set up, being lot into the wall o1 
the Raja’s palace, which has been partially repaired h 
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accommodate local ofliicci-s visiting* the on duty, 

for recreation ; it had l>oen thickly coaled Avith wliitc^- 
wash, tlie slabs were supposed to ho white niarhle, but 
on (dearing them, I found them to be a gn'yish ston(\ 

The s(^enery of the Narbada is w(dl known for its natural 
beauty, and has been often dc^scrilx'd. 

GIIANSOIl. 


Crossing tlie Narbada beloAv the city of Mandla, at the 
rapids, or ratlier imnu^diately Ixdow, and above tJa* ii<‘\t d(V]> 
ri'ach, 1 went south-westwards tenvards Si'oni : roa([s there 
ai-(^ none, and tlie tra(‘ks of ])aek animals, which alone stwve 
for*tra.nic, ai-(5 none of tlu^ Ix'st . 1 wc'nt out of my route' to 

vusit ( Jhaiisor, ^Avhich tlic: (j[az('tt('(T descrilx's as containing 
tlie ruins of some forty or fifty b'mph'S ; the | dace is noAV a 
small Aullage, Avith tlu' ruins of sevc'ral, but not forty or fifty, 
trample's. • 'Jdie ruins ('xtemd OA^er an an'a of about a mile 
long by a quarter of a mile broad ; Avithin this area, on the 
banks of the little rivulet, Avhicli su])]dies tlie a iilagc' with 
Avater, are the remains of numerous temples ; all tlie ruins 
are m<TC mounds of irut and hrokem stone, not a single stone 
now standing on another. There are the remains of tnimty 
or twenty-five temples, of Avhieh, only tAVO appear to hfive 
been of a largo size, and complete with jiortico, vestibule, 
hall, ante-chamber and sanctum ; the others Avere of various 
sizes, but none of sufficient size to have been i*ompl etc Avith 
its appendages. A,fcAV, all near a great line of mounds, 
which prqbably marks the site of a small fort, had been built 
of brick and stone ; but the greater riiimher had boon built 
entirely of stone. The small fort was defended on one face, 
and part of another, by the litlle riviih't noticed befori'; 
beyond the temples and the fort arc remains of se.veral 
tanks. 

In the J^illage is a fine statue of one of the Jain Hierarchs, 
which is devoutly worshipped; there are also a few fragments, 
among which is Ganc9a. 

- Oi\p of the two great temples 'which have been noticed 
was probably Jain, because it and the Jain statue are hoth 
on the east bank of the rivulet, while the mass *of the temples 
are on the opposite bank, and appear to have been Brahma- 
nical. 

It appears, then, that the two religions flourished side by 
side here, the Brahmanical faith being the predominant one, 
shown by the greajL* abundance of their remnants (jlose to the 
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Garhi, wtilo the followers of the Jain religion had to be 
content with a few shrines, placed far and separated from 
the orthodox group by the rivulet; the main city must 
accordingly have been on the side of the river opposite to 
the present village. 

* About a mile east of the present village, in a tope of 
teees, is a finely-carved female statue, and another, a short 
way further east, in another tope ; these appear, the one 
Brahmanical, and the other Jain or Buddhist ; as there are 
no Other Buddhist reinailis, while of the Jains there are other 
remains, I infer it to be Jain also. 

About tlirc'O miles to the north-east of the village is a 
low, long hillock Avhieh, from adistanee, looks exactly like an 
old fort : a small village exists at its footj but no I’emains 
of archjeologieal intcn'cst were found. 

The mass oJ' the dressed stones, and indeed all stones, that 
could have been used, Avei'o carted away from Ghansor a few 
years ago to build the bridges on the great Jabalpur-hTagpur 
road in the vieimty of Sconi, and to build the revetements 
of the gr(*at tank at Seoni. I subsequently examined the 
revetements of the tank, and am satisfied that a portion of 
the materials used in rev ettiug its embankment ncamo from 
Ghansor. 

It appears that a confusion has in some way been made 
in the Gazetteer between two villages, each of the name of 
Ghansor : one has just been noticed, tlie other is situated 
close to the ruins of Tewar on the south bank of the Nar- 
bada. This place is also said to contain ‘the ruins of several 
old temples, besides several modem ones, and I suspect the 
forty or fifty temples of Ghansor of the Gazetteer were ob- 
tained by rolling 1 he two villages into one. 

There is nothing to show the age of the remains at Ghansor, 
except two rudely-scratched masons’ marks ; neither of them, 
I fear, establishing wdth certainty their age, although the 
form of them seems to show that the temples are* of an age 
not anterior to the ninth century. As, however, the style and 
execution of the sculptures also lead to the same infer; 
fence, from their similarity to the sculptures at Tpwar 'and at 
Amar Kantak, I venture, with considerable confidence, to 
ascribe them to the ninth and tenth centuries of our era. 

A curious mistake has been made in the distance of 
Ghansor from Seoni in the Gazetteer ; at mge 196 it is stated 
to be sixty -fom* miles north-east from Seoni ; at page 474, 
second paragraph., it is placed twenty mjles north-east from 
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Seoni. As a matter of fact, it is about thirty miles north- 
east of Seoni, whereas the other Ghansor is about seventy 
miles nortli of S('oni, hut not in* tlie Seoni district. The police 
outpost spoken of may exist in the Ghansor on the Naihada, 
hut none exists in the Seoni Ghansor ; in shoi*t, 1 suspect 
the mistaken is due to a rolling of the two Ghansors into one. 

From S('oni I followed the great Jahalpur-JSagpur 
road : the dijscent of tlio road from the high tableland of 
Seoni to the lowlands of Nagpur is aecoiiijilished in a 
masterly manner, and tlie road is one of the finest I have 
seen, and is kept in voiy good order. 

DONGARTAL. 

About two fniles to the w<?st of the present metalled 
road, midway between Seoni and Nagpur, is the once flourish- 
ing village of Dongartal ; the phuje was r(‘portod to contain 
ancient remains. On examination it was found to possess a 
locally sacred tank, the ruins of a small fort, probably 
modern, and a small ins<'ription of two lines on the rock. 
The inscription is in modern chai’actcws, and appears to be the 
record of a* pilgrim ; there is nothing of interest in the 
place. 


AMBAGAJllI. 


I’lio fort of Amb^garh near Tlamfek is said to have been 
principally used as a State prison for criminals of distinction, 
who were sent there to die of its bad climate and had ivatcr; 
it is not of any interest otherwise : the gate of the fegt 
faces east. 


RAAITEK. 

About seventeen miles to the north- north-east of the 
modern cantonment of Kami hi is the bill of llaratek, with 
its holy shrines and troops of Brahmans : the place is de- 
scribed in great detail in the “ Central Provin(*es Gazetteer I 
will therefore only try to add to the information there con- 
tained such new matter as I have Ix'en able to gather. 

Skirting the southern toe of the horse-shoe range of hills, 
known as the Rdmtek hills, and getting within the horse- * 
shoe near the ea8ter.n end^ of the southern range, one comes 
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upon a flat plain, where the annual fair, or mela, is held ; 
at the west end of this is a line of Avails in a state of great 
dilapidation, the loAver portion, hoAvever, l)eing still in good 
order. This wall forms tlic outermost line of fortilications ; it is 
pierced hy a lofty gahnvay in good order, of the style of the 
gateways of Purana Kila of ilolhi : a part of the Av^all also 
serves as the revctement to hold uja the waters of the Amhard, 
* or Ambdhi tank inside. Within the gateway is the sficred tank 
and a small village ; the banks of the tank arc adorned hy nu- 
merous small chhatt'is (cenotaphs), all modern ; the tank is 
lined throughout with stone revetemeuts and steps ; tln^ water 
is unwholesome, being full of minute vegetable particles; it 
is said to be V(U-y d(;ep, and fish abound in it. Prom the west 
end of the tank, a long flight of steps toads up the lull ; 
both tank and steeps are modcmi, at least the stone-work is ; 
the steps leading u}) the hill .ai’e of stone, rough broken, with 
a few bricks let inhere and there; most of the bricks ai’c 
inscribed, and the inscriptions are all modern, the earliest 
dating to the latter half of the eighteenth cent ury ; numer- 
ous pilgrim I’ecords arc serateluHl also on the stone steps; tluj 
stops lead past the ruinous outer fortilleations, tlirougl* a 
gateway, or rather a ruimal gal(;way. This o\iter line of 
walls may be regavdcMl as the second lino of walls, the first 
being reckoned that at the Ambfun tank. 

This Avail is not very old, as, though built in a very pri- 
mitive way, hy piling large- dry stones bn each other, yet 
some of the stem's so pih'd arc clearly from the ruins of 
older .strmdures. Continuing. to a.scend,*ther(! is a gate;, clo.se 
to which is a baiili ; beyond this are several buildings, includ- 
ing a Mubammadau masjid ; ])a.s.sing then tbrougli another 
sifiall gat(!i, are seen sevciral buildings, all modern, ex- 
cept, pcrhaj)s, a small temple of tlu^ Varfi-lia Incarnation. 
This last is a A'^ory small oj«'u hall supjM)i*t(Kl on four massive? 
square pillars at the; four cornea's, enshrining a largo sfcitue 
of Var^ha. The outer dimensions of the building arc eight 
and a half feet square by six and a half fe!e?t high to the 
architraves ; the statue is of the usual varieity, plain and well 
smeared with veirmilion; inscriptions, if any exist, are?- there* 
fore hopelessly Imried beneath the thick coat of oil and 
vermilion. I iufe?r this temple to bo old, and urealtered, 

^ hecaiMO the four pillars supporting the roof are all ahke, anei 
^the intersecting squares of the root appear unelisturbeel ; 
the statue also is far too heavy to have*^ eTonveniently been 
brought from elscv\bci.o; the style of sculpture is difficult 
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to judge of from tlie thick layers of* vermilion, grease, and 
dii't of ages. 

Tlje other temples liere arc? all mod<(m, vdthout exception, 
thongli some of the statues may he ancient. They are huilt 
wnthout the remotest id<“a of regulanty, or arrangement, either 
of plan, form, or material ; one of the statues is inscribed in 
cluinicters ' that look not very old ; the inscription is simply 
one line “ Sri Vishnu Sahasra;” it is a four-aimed statue of' 
Vishnu, vritli a tortoise on tlie pedastal ; it is formed of grey 
giiinite, hut is now of a polished hlairk with oil and dirt. 

Beyond this mass of irregular temples is a gateway, near 
which lie sev(U‘al pieces of cannon ; heyond the gate are 
lon^ ranges of dilapidati'cL structures, the residence oT the 
jjujdriis, perhaps, and the quarters of the pilgrims that visit 
the shrine. 

I’assing through this confused mass of modem ruinous 
»p11s, aiql through the next gateway, which forms, in fact, 
tlie gateway at the other end of this court ol' pilgi*inis, and 
going a shoi’t Avay heyond, tln'ro is a strong gateway in good 
ovd(ir. This is the gateway to the citadel : it is modem ; the 
wooden doov-frann' and doors whiidi conclusively establish, 
its modern, ag(; have been so often and so elumsily paint('d, 
.that I actually measur'd the thickness of the coat of paint 
on them to he u])wards of thvee-ijuartei's of an inch, and in 
l)laces ev(.‘n thicker; the gate is flanked by hold towers; 
ivithin the gah' are sev«wal shrines and (lilapidat,cd temi)les, 
residences of pujdris, in a emirt ]):ived throughout. The ])rin- 
cipal shrine in this* court is that ol' Dasaratha, Avlu'rein is 
enshrined' a white marble statue of Dasaratha, whicrh is kej)t 
j<'alously screened from profane (‘yes, I strongly snsj)eet that 
the statue, like many otin'r similar small Avhite marhb 
stat.u(is, is simply one of the founder of the temple, but I was 
uot allowed to sec it, or ev(‘n to a])])roaeh the temple. 

Beyond, this is the last gatcAvay, inside which it appeal’s 
the writer bf the article in the “ Central Provinces Gazett(‘er” 
was admitted, as he describes the temple of Ganapati and 
.llanum^in and the gmat temple of Bamchandi-a ; hut I was 
not alloAved to approach it even, much less to go inside ; this 
is a great jiity, and 1 can sec no r(‘ason Avhy lAvasnot.alloAVcd 
to go into the courtyanl of the temple: the Brahmans AA^ero 
even inclined to turn me out of the second courtyard, and . 
entirely out of the citadel, and brought forwawl a littb board^ 
whereon was pasted a paper signed by the Commissioner 
requesting visitors, not to insist on entering the temples : a 
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very reasonable request, but sadly, and 1 fear habitually, 
misused by those to whom this all-potcmt board is entrusted. 

1 cannot therefore describe the great main temple, but 
from a bird’s eye view of a part of it whicdi 1 obtained from 
one of the towers, I believe it to be a complete temple in 
the style of the superb Khajiu'dha ones; tlio loss of this 
temple is particularly to te regn^ ttfid, as it i» the only 
temple of the kind between the Karbada and Chanda, in 
the eastern half of the Ctmtral Provinces, wdth the single 
exception of the ruined temple at Pali, at the extreme 
north-east end of the province, and a small one of a 
different, though cognate, style at Janjgir; the objeets of 
worship Avitliin the last enclosure aio said to be Eama, 
Lakshmana, Kausalya, Laxshhmi Narayan, Mahadeo, Ekat 
Swami (who is this?), Balaji, Lakshmi, Bainjharokh (who 
is this?), the eight-armed Devi, Mahavira or Hanuman, 
Gancca, and Kabir Asna (who is tlus?). I succeeded 
obtaining a co[)y of an inscription inside the great temple 
through my Hindu servant. ; the inscription is much defaced, 
the stone being in sevcnnl pieces ; it is said to \ k '. let. into the 
interior face of the wall of the IMaliamandapa. I infer from 
this tliat the temple had be<*n des(>rted, had sulT/^red decay, 
and had been repaired, when the broken insci’iption was put 
in ; it is thickly cov^ered with whitewash. 

Ramchandra is several tim(!S mentioned in the inscription, 
and there is a name which 1 read as llama Deva; there is 
also mention of a bill name<l Kamachandra Giri, of which I 
infer the modem Bamtek to be a corrfiption. I coifld not 
find the names of tlic Kalac.hnri Kings, and if none of their 
names exist, it is probable the temple was built after their 
dynasty had ceased to reign ; the tc^mplc, so much of it as I 
could see, appears to date to the latter end of the Kalachuri 
reigns at eaidiest, and perhaps even later. 

Near the bungalow built by Sir II. Temple. on the hill 
close to the temple are the ruins of another llinidu temple ; 
a few pillars of the Mandapa exist, and fragments of statues ; 
the jjeople have a curious legend which makes the largest^ 
sculptured group to represent a brother and ^istei', who* 
were mueh devoted to each other, and for some reason 
or other have been turned to stone., I could not get any 
. more of the legend beyond these outlines. The sculpture 
^ really a mutilated one of the Vdman Avatfd* which the 
puj^is at the place are strangely unable to recognize ; the 
temple therefore was Vaishnavic, and appears to have been 
of a large ‘size and complete in its parts. , ' 
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Two small slirines’of Narasinha Avatar have been noticed 
in the Gazetteer ; they ai’O quite modem and of no interest. 
Besides this group of templdS on the west end of the range, 
there are a f(’w at the north-east end. Q.'his group is known 
as the Ntlgarjun group; of th('.se, the most conspicuous is a 
small temple of uno(?mentod stone; (!on.sisting only of a cell 
or sanctum, in which a lingam is the eehject of veneration ; 
several statues, said to he of Gaurd. Sankara and Saraswati, 
are set up outside, evidently from ruins of other temples ; 
tlie statues have serpeaits over the lu'ad and shoulders, and 
are ch'aily Saivic : below, on the side of the hill, a short way 
fj'oni the top, is a small cleft in tin; rock, formed into a cell 
by building walls; here are two statui's said to be of Naga 
aad Arjuna, wbehcc the name Naga Ar juna (= Nagarjun) ; 
the whole j)la(!e is BinbinaTneal Saivie. Near the foot of the 
bill, on tin; outsub'of the hor.se-shoe, at the north-west comer, 
rfive a number of temp]<‘s, all modern; om; apjtears older than 
lh(' others, and is l)laek with ag<;, but it is also modc'rn, 
tliough the first built of tbe grou)). Notwithstanding that the 
niabants ehiim for it an ag(‘ of live bundri'd yi'ars, it belongs 
probably to the sann^ period as the temjiles at WyTagarh, 
to be ]U)ti<a;d furtlua* on. ltistift(*('n feid sejuare, and has bad 
a jiortieo lately added to it; the statm* inside is a colossal 
’ naked one wdtli theanlelojie symbol, shewnng it to be intended 
for Santa Natba. ; tb<‘ style of the temple is tike that of 
Kalyaneswari near Barakar in' Bengal ; rejx'ated coats of 
whiteAvash cover tb<; t.emjile in and out, but the outside is 
noAV black with (‘xphsim* and age. 

Aboiit half a mile to the c'asl of this group, at tin; north 
foot of the northern range of bills, is a single euripus 
ternjile and the remnants t)f one or tAvo otluTs ; this curious 
tem|)le consists of a number of cells, five in number, 
i. e., three p}ineipal and tAV'o subordinate ones, occupy- 
ing the wost end of a court ; the tbrcic princijial shrines 
arc, one ifi the eentrt;, and two at the tAvo (‘xtnmio flanks ; 
these have the usual toAver roof. The whole has a long 
verandah supjiorted on pillars in front ; this open veiundali 
'extends roqnd the othc'r three side's of the courtyard also ; 
the open space thus inclosed is occupied by «, square stoni; 
tank ; the tank is about forty-fiAO f('et sc^uare and has ten 
pillars on each side, the verandah i-unning round the tank* 
imnrcdiately at its edge. The shrines all face east necessarily ;• 
in front, in the centre of the east end of the courtyard, was 
a jMu'tico, or entrayce gatcAA'^ay, now gone, flanked by tAvo 
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smaller chambers, probably with tower roofs corresponding 
with the tower roofs of the side shrines. The tank is said 
to be about nine f(!ct deep. TSie whole is built carefully 
of cut stone, set without mortar, but perfectly plain ; the 
pillars are plain square shafts with capitals and bases simply 
ornamented with easy mouldings ; thc «5 is a general want 
of relief in the building, strongly suggestive of Muhamma- 
dan inftuencii ; there are no sculptures over the entrance to 
indicate the purpose of the temples, but from a slab represent- 
ing the eight Saktis all without their heads — ^tho strip c5on- 
taining tlie lieads being broken off longitudinally — I con- 
clude the temple to have been Brahmanical ; the influenco 
of Muhammadan style in the want of relief has been noticed, 
and on this ground I would ascribe the temple to a |)cri(Kl 
when, after Akbar’s conejuest of the south, Mxihammadan style 
bc^gan to exert its baneful influence in banishing relief from 
sculpture, and play of ligTit and shade from the plans of* 
buildings. I consider it, tliorefore, of about the same period 
as the Jain temple already spoken of. In style and in plan 
it, to some extent, resembles the temple at Armori, to l>o 
noticed below. 

Tmdition ascribes it to a celebrated physician, Ilemadb 
Pant, to whom many antiquities in the south are ascribed, 
but this vague legend is entitled to the same credit that is 
attached to stories of Viswakarman having been the archi- 
tect of all old temples in Northern India. This temple is 
greatly inferior in age to the ruined temple of the Vainan In- 
carnation on the top of tlie liill, and probably to that of Rama- 
chandra which I was not allowed to see. 

^The ancient name of Rdmtek is said to baye been Sin- 
duragiri and Tapogiri successively ; I have already stated my 
impression of its having been Ramacbandragiri. This phico 
derives its sanctity from having been the site where the Sudra 
was performing tapasya during the reign of Rama, which 
was alleged to have caused the untimely death of a Brah- 
man’s son, and wliich ended in Rama coming and cutting 
off the head of the poor ascetic; the story is alluded to 
in the “ JJtUiTa Mdtna Chavitoi^' in the “ Stuhavira Cha'i'itia ” * 
and in the “ 

The S\idra, itis said, having had his head cut off hy R&.ma, 
.was highly pleased and praised R^ma; for, having been 
•liberated by R4ma himself, on whom he was meditating at 
the fimo, he was insured eternal happiness. R&ma, pleased, 
desired him to ask a boon, and the spirit of the decapitate 
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Sudru heggt'd that llaiiui sJioukl here always bo present and 
visible to his faithful worshippei-s ! Hence the sanctity 
of the place, as the helicviug pilgrim is assured of ri^ally 
seeing the grc'at deity hem; how many of the helicwing 
pilgrims suc(!(?ed in deluding themselves I will not venture 
to conjecture. Tlio spot where the ascetic jMirformiMl the 
lapunya, is mai’ked now by a small squam shrine, evident ly 
a work of no antiquity, quite outside the great group ()1' 
temples, but only about half a mile olf, on a little plateau 
on one of the lower spurs of tlu^ south leg of the hors(sshoe. 

The AmbAra tank is fabled to have been dug by a Ilaja 
Amaia Sinha of Ujain, who was a leper, had come; hunting 
here, had beconu' thirsty, and, in want, of better water, had 
bfen forced to drink out of a muddy pool at th(‘ site of the 
present tank ;»had beem immediately cured of his leprosy, and 
of course, in gnititude, had (enlarged and beautified the pool 
Jnto the present tank. 


NAGPUH. 

From Jlamtdk to Nagpur the distance is about twenty- 
eight miles. I’he Kanhan River is crossi'd by tin? finest stone 
bridge in the Central Provinces ; it must have cost a large 
sum of money. 

The antiquities of Nagpur' Avill be noticed by General 
Cunninghani, in whosecompany 1 visited the place. There 
arc; numerous inscriptions and statues in the Museum, so?)u; 
of which arc said to have been Immght frt)Tn the caster)) 
half of the Central Provinces. As General Cunningham 
has not visited the castom half of the prov ince, which was 
assigned to me, I ought to note such particulars about these 
inscriptions and statues as ap])ear chilled for. 

P^ve ii^soiptions, numerous Jain statues, and nunuu’ous 
Sati sculptures, are said to have been brought fvmn the eastern 
half of the Central P)X)vinces. Among the inscriptions, one, 
a tall slab, insciihcd on both faces and on one edge, is said 
to have come from Sironcha, in the Upper Godavan dist)’ict. 
Tl)is is veiy likely; the characters arc the round shell-like 
Tamil in a ti^sitional state. The slab is clearly a Sati 
pillar. Of the remaining four inscriptions, mie i)) f)’{«gm<‘nt8. 
and too worn to yield any information, is said to have been 
brought from Ldnjl ; it may be so. 
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A larjj'c slal) standing outside is said to liave T) 0 ('u brought 
from A mar Kantak. 1 beg to record my lirm eouvielioii 
that this great inscription never» came from Amar Kantak:. 
]\ty reasons arc — first, the size and Aveigiit of tlie stone are so 
great (it must weigh many maunds) that it would liavo 
bi'on very diliieadt to have brought this huge stone ilown 
from tlu' top of the hill, to which tlie only means of access 
are steep cattle tracks, passable only by foot passengers and 
small cattle. To have brought the stone from there to 
Kagpur, it must liave been taken donn one of three roads, 
1712., first, the one from Jabalpur via Mandla and Ram- 
garh; second, the one descending the hill at Ijamni and 
thence going either vici liatan})ur and Raipur to Nagjiur, 
or rm Rorla Mandla and Jabalpur; or, third, the one dc';- 
seending the hill on the north-east towai’ds Randaria, and 
thence mi Ratanpur and Raipur to Nagpur. The two latter 
are well nigh impracticable for lu'avy weights like the stone, 
in (piestion. The only jxissiblc load is the first ; biit even 
by that route the distance to J{ibal])ur alone is (dose 
upon two lumdred miles, over a very difficult countiy, im- 
passable to any laden wheeled conveyance. 

But, ajiart from this, it apjiears from the list of irivScrip- 
tions at Araar Kantak, given in “Asiatic Researches,” Vol. 
XV, that no such inserijition exishid there when the list 
was made o\it, which, reniembeiang that Nhgpur is a 
station cstablislu'd a very few years ago, must have b(*(m 
written long before the mus(?um existed, and even long befom 
the Central Provimies began to be admmistei*(?d by British 
offi(*(*i*s. The list descnla's so minutely the localities and 
the ])ui'j)ort of the various inscriptions that exist tht?re, that 
it was (?vid<nitly writt(ai afte'r careful personal examination 
by the 'wiitcr. The list notices. — 

One inscription under a chlinlrl, on tl»e pedastcl of a statue of 
Rewa Naik, dated Samvat nine liuudred and twenty-two. 

One on another statue, near the statue of Rewa Naik, 

One ou first step of Kund Pila Bapu. 

One on u loose stone on the walls of Narbada Kund. 

a 

Tlie ffi’st tlu-ee I found on ray visit to the phfoe in the 
positions indicated; the last is not now od the. walls of 
the Kund, hut is stow(‘d away in a small temple close to 
it : it is a fragmtmt, and loose. So that the four inscriptions 
nofiebd in the “ Asiatic Reseanshes” are fully acc<^nted for; 
#and it is most improbable that the finest, largest, and moijt 
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important inscription in tho place slionld have been totally 
unnoticed by tbe careful man who nobnl down tlu' others. 

A})art from this, however, the rc'sident llralnnans and 
Pujaris of Amar Kantak unanimously deny that any insirvip- 
tioji slab has (wer, within tlunv memory of course, lu-im 
vmnoved by any one from the pla(*e. 

The conclusion is in(;vitable, that most probably soim* 
mistake has been made in the j\ruseum; and this will he 
conlirmed when, as I shall shew subsequently, several such 
mistake's have been made. 

One red stone inscription is said to have b('en brought from 
llaijmr; this also is from some other place inost probably. 
'Ui(“ names of th.e KAlaehuri kings down to Karima Deva are^ 
{|uite (dear, and their title of Kalaehuri also a])iM'ars in thci 
inscrijition, besides which, there is raenlion of KAkataya; so 
that the record is cl(*arly one of Karjma Deva hirnsi'lf, who 
'fought. with the KAkataya king-s of Andhra sueei'ssfully. 
Jlut the dynasty of tho Kalaehuris reigning at Jabalpur, 
there is strong reiison for considering to have Ixu'n dislimd 
from, though allied to, the llaihaibansi dynasty of liatanpur. 

On this gi'ouTul, then, I consider it unlikely that tlu' in- 
scription in question came from Kai})nr ; it is particularly 
to be regretted that there are no means of ascertaining 
beyond a doubt whi'iiec the inscrijition really came. If it 
could be proved to have come from Kaipur, very imjMirtant 
light would be thrown on the ancient history of Chhattis- 
garh, which is uow^at the best v(‘ry obscure. An inscription 
in bluish-black stone said to have come from Dhandak must, 
how('ver, have gone from llaipur, as it clearly mentions llaya- 
[uu-a and Kaja B-aya Deva. 

Besides the inscriptions, numerous Sati pillars and slabs 
are said to have been taken from the eastern half of the 
Central Provinces. Of these, the most curious are some 
highly ornamental Sati pillars from the Upper Godavari. 
As pillars* similar to them an' yet to be seen in the eastern 
half of the province, those in the Museum dfrl very prob- 
ably, as asserted, go there from the Uiqier GodAvari district, 
dlesidos the pillars, numerous sculjitured Sati slabs are said 
to have also been received from the eastern districts. Sati 
slabs similar to them arc common in the dhstern provinces, 
and the probability is that the statement is correct. 

A large collec^oh. of Jain statues ot all sizes, and in 
every variety of material, inscribed and uninscribed, is assert- 
cd to have been earned to tho Museum from Amar Kantak.* 
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Some of the statues are highly polished in a greenish varie- 
gated stone (serpentine ?) and many are colossal. I must 
record my conviction that nond of these ever were at Amar 
Kantak, for the simple rciuson that there are no Jain 
remains there at all ; nor could I, hy the most diligent 
enquiry, hud out any sjK)t in the vicinity M'herc Jain remains 
could he found : and, as I personally examined ev6ry pbu*(^ 

[ heal'd of in and about j\.mar Kautak. both on the llai])uv 
side and on the Revvah side, and as my persistent inquiih's 
I'nim district officers and from the people failed to show 
that any remains existed on the one route from Maudla via 
Ramgarh to Amar Kantak uiiicli I did not tiavel over per- 
sonally, I am compelled to consider that the statement 
as(n'ibing the .lain statues to Amar Kantak must be due to 
a mistake. Tluiy most probably came from some place near 
Raipur. Simlpture in greenish stone highly polisluHl, exist- 
ing at Pali, at Seonnarain, at Nai'ayaiipiir, and Aran^; : most* 
]>robably tliey went from Ai'ang. This place once certainly 
contained numerous Jain temples, and still jwssosses a fim; 
one; and it was a great Jain place, while the others contain 
00 Jain remains. 

I content myself with briefly noticing the remains that 
are said to have gone from the eastern half of the Central 
Provinces which was assigned me to explore. A detailed 
account of them, and of tlu! inscriptions, their age, and 
puryxirt, 1 leave for Gcimjral Cunningham, who will do them 
that justice which I fear is beyond my j)ow'ers. 

UMRER. 

• 

From Nagpur toUmrerisa tohjrable cattle-track, with 
few villages and great scaroity of good water, even as 
early as December. It possesses a fort, dating to the 
Maharatha times. The Gazetteer makes this place less than 
two hundred years old, and certainly the age o’f the fort 
cannot be gsoater, but the old temple inside must be older, 
or at least built from the remains of older temples. It 
consists of a cell, about eight feet square, with foiu* pilasters 
at the corners, surmounted by the usual dravidian roof. 
The sanctum is approached through a mandapa, supported 
•on pillars and pilasters. The pillars are plain and mas- 
sive,^ but far from being disproportioned and ugly. There 
are four rows, four in each row ; the row next the sanc- 
wtum are pilasters abutting against the wall ; the two centre 
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VOWS consist of two entire pillars in the centre of each 
voAV, the end pillars being only dwarf pillars standing 
on the side walls of the Mahamandapa, which are only about 
two feet high. The outei*most road consists entirely of 
dwarf pillars similarly disposed. The front and sides of the 
hall, therefore, are open from the architrave to within about 
two feet-of the floor ; the entrance is to the north. Attempts 
httve been made once to eJosc tlie opening’s between the 
architrave and the wall on Avhieh tlw; outer dAvarf pillars 
all round rest. The temple is now' all but deserted ; it wafe 
d('di(;ated to Siva, and the statue of Ganega on the andii- 
trav(i appropriately guaifls the entrance .to the sanctum. 
Internally no mortar has been used in the construction, but 
externally repairs have been executed with mortar. Tbe 
Avails of tho^anctum are of gi-eat thickness, leading me to 
infer that, seeing the original wnll giving way, a<lditional 
strength was giA'cn it by building up Avails outside to 
thick(m them. The sanctum inside is only eight feet wdde, 
but the cxh'rnal Avidth is forty-tAvo fe(*t, so tliat the sid(’! 
Avails are each scA'entcen feet thic.k ; the back AA'all, 
lioAvciAW, is only fiv'c feet thick : this, thej-efore, has not been 
added tg. The Avails of the mandapa an' only thn'c and 
a half feet thick, the entrance of the niandapa is two feet 
eight inches wdde, and of the sanctum the same, 'i'he 
y)i!lars ai‘o seven feet soAon inches high, of Avhich the corbel- 
led capital is tliirt<H>ii huthes, the capital proj)er of the pil- 
lar, including the neck heloAV the corbel, eleven inches, and 
the hnse li f teen •inches ; the pillars are seventeen inelu's 
square for the lower half, the' n])por half being foi'nu'd into 
oiftagons by emitting off the comers ; the bases av(‘ two^ feet 
square; the architraA'es are fifteen inehes d<‘op by tWM'uty- 
ono imdies wide, the clear minimum distance l)etween the 
la'arings being seven feet three inches; the mah'rial through- 
out is granite dressed and cut to shape, hut uot smootlied 
finely. • 

The temple appears to me older than the fort. 

The fort consists of a massive masonry Avail built mostly 
of mhble stone set in mortar, but Avith aii admixture of 
bricks ; i*t is about tAVo feet wdde at top,, and twelve fc(?t 
at base, sloping considerably ; tbo height is about tbirty-ft\'o 
feet to top of battlements from tbe ditch, wdiich, how'CA'cr, 
is now evidently much shallower tlian it AA'as. The ditch is, 
or was, very wide, and is now' a small marsh. The'fort is 
■defended on tlrree sides by its masomy walls and ditch ; o# 
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tlio fourth side it reists on a large lake, the waters of which 
are held up l^y the fort itself forming the embankment 
across a valley. The side of thevtank on the fort side is faced 
with stone — mostly cut stone — dis})osed evenly in steps, hut 
now vei*y niucd) out of order. Tlic gi’ound Avithin the fort is 
nearly level, aud appears to liave been mostly ai'tilicially 
raised. The water of tlie tank is full of minute A'c'getahlo 
p/irticles. It is a very g^j-y place, fis the inhabitants send 
females, apjmrently one from each family, to wash thenr 
dirty clotlies in the tank; and the sides are crowded hy 
amat<'ur washerwomen aud their admirei's from morning 
to night. 

Originally it appears that this lake Avas cm])ankt5d and 
tcmj)lcs built on the embankment, as is often done ; that, 
then, owing, perha))s, to had administration, the pla(;e aa'os 
deserted, and the temple and lake fell into disrepair through 
neglect. Subsequently the strong defensive position, due to 
th(j largo lake, (jaine to h(i ap])rcciat('fl, aud the fort Avas 
built to resist the eternal raids of the A^irious hands of plun- 
derers Avho roamed about during the Maharatha rule ; and the 
security afforded by the fort led to the gradual rc-j)oopling 
and prosperity of the place, AA'liieh has steadily increased under 
llritish rule. The fort, then^forc, as stated in the Gazetteer, 
may only date to one thousand seven hundred and sfwenty- 
fivo A. 11., but the temple and embanknAciit could only have 
beam built before the systematic pillage of the jVlaharatha 
soldiery reduced the dislrict to desolation. I Avould ascribe it 
to the same age as the temple of Ilemadll Pant at llftmtek. 
In the plain to the west of Unu*er stands a small dargah. 
Although of no interest in itself, and deserted, and in ruins 
now', yet it may help to fix approximately the date of the 
temple and lake. 

Umrer was conferred as a grant on one Munaji Pandit 
from Chimur by Pakht Buland ; it is clear, then, tliat Bakh^ 
Buland ]^cd thc.se parts from Beoghar as capital. ’ 

To him, or to his period, then, I would ascribe the de- 
serted dargah as its earliest possible date ; it may, however, 
be much later. 

A comparispn of the darglth and of the temple shews 
that the temple existed long before the Dargah ; at the same 
time the want of light and shade in the plan shews that it 
was built when Muhammadan stylo’ had perverted the bold 
Hindu'stylc of architocture. 

Thc^ Aiii-i-Akbari” mentions Buhjep as an indepen-’ 
dent prince. < From the annals of Chanda (.Gazetteer, Article 
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“ Chanda),” it appears that liufiieo’s father Kondia, or Kam 
Sah, was independent, and was lamed for building numerous 
temples in his teiTitory. • 

As, therefore, the temple Avas certainly built before Hakht 
.Buland’s reign in Deogarh, and equally certainly afi('r 
Al uhammadan style had exeirised an intluence on Hindu 
art, the •temple can only be ascrilx'd to the period betAvec'u 
the extinction of the Malwa Alulianimadau Dynasty andtlie 
rise of Bakht Buland, followed by Aurangzeb’s (foiiqiiests. 

Within this ])eriod local annals mention but one tlaja 
as a great, temple-builder. 

Tliis temple, tlnn-efore, must, in the absenci; of other data, 
be ascribed to him, viz., to Haja Kam Sah in the sixteenth 
ccntuiy. 

% 

BTTIWAPUTl. 

Bhiwapur is a large A'iUage, sixteen! miles south-east from 
Unir(‘r. Jlere are nunuTOUs Sat.i monuments in the shape of 
])illai's, both squaix; and ro!igh, slabs, and rude monoliths. 
One slab — a large one; — measuring ten feed bigb anel Ih-e fend. 
AVielc, is set UJJ on a clnibufra iu the mai-ket-place, and, its 
original fitirpose having be^en fengotten, it is ne)Av Avor- 
shi])])ed Avith copious libations of sour milk, oil, anel a^t- 
million. I’bc te)p of the slab isforme'd inte) four small conical 
peaks, floubtless meant to re'pvesent the tour tingews of the 
hand held up. Close to it stands a sejuare (li/xhiii, uv pillar, 
Avith numerous littje nicJies cut on its faces tor lights. 

The city is separated from the market -jilace by a large 
embanked tank. On the crest of its embankment are scA'cral 
Sati st;ones ; the shedving banks on the city sides have numer- 
ous little Sati chahntrns and temples. 

At the north-east end of the city the dila])idated ruins of 
a fort exist. One of the arched gatcAA'ays still stands intact ; 
it is a true arch of cut stones in the voussoirs, the rest being 
rubble. A fragment of another andiAvay, has, let in into its 
spandril, a fragnu'nt of sc.ulpture of the Alahai’atha period, 
shoAvjing that th<^ fort is later <nen than the early Maharatba 
ascendancy, wh(*n such small forts became inqHTatiAndy 
necessary to protect the cultivators of adjacent lands and 
the inhabitants of villages from the plundering soldiery. 
Such small forts are_ very numerous in the district, and are 
devoid of architectural and antiquarian interest. 
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PAUNI. 

Pauni is a dcscrtcd-looking, ‘straggling village, on the west 
})ank of the Wainganga, about thirty -two miles south of 
Plianddra : the present village is situated mostly within the 
fort, wMiich consists of ramparts and ditch on three sides, 
the fourth being the river itself : the ramparts eonsist of a 
l*mge high mound of eaith, i-ising up with very steep slopt;, 
surmounted by a stone-batthfmented waH ; the gi’eat height 
of the ramparts gives the place an imposing appearance : 
the stone.wall does not now run along all three sides of the 
fort, but only on one and portions of others. This may be 
due to disrepair, though there is some reason to ])elieve 
that the fort Avails, having fallen to decay, were repaired along 
one side only, as the wall now stsinding terrYiinates rather 
abruptly : the ditfereruje between the n'paired wall and the 
r(!st of the ramparts being simply that betAvecn (i sound 
strong wall and the debris of an old one. 

Tlui walls are defended by a ditch which is three hundred 
f(;et wide, and forms a respectable marshy tank along the 
base of, the rampai*ts, crossed at the gates by wide stri])s left 
undug ; th(‘ dit(^h has been greatly filled up, 

1 noticed three gates in the i'ort ; the one in best order , 
is the north gate. Close to, and outside, the gate is a Muham- 
madan dargA,h of a local saint, a large, rambling building 
containing a great Avhitc-AA'ashed tomb, appar(^ntly of either 
earth or brick (not stone), besides several minor ones ; the 
place is of no interest. 

Brick and stone arc both used in the gates and aa'rIIs. 

Thei’c is an idgah also in the fort in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, but it is devoid of interest. 

Wit hin the fort is a citadel, or older fort as it is called ; 
this is small, and is properly only a citadel. Its walls consist 
of loose, large, hammer-dressed stone, set dry on each other 
with thin courses of small stone chips between. ' The wall 
thus shows on the face wide courses of massive blocks, 
separated from each other by narrow courses of stone chips, 
the whole set without mortar ; probably mud was , used' as a 
cementing material, as it is still found under the beds, though 
not on the face between the joints, whence, of course, if it 
ever existed, it has long ago been washed out. This inner 
fort is called the Gond or, GauH fort, and is ascribed to the 
Gonds: the construction of the walls of 'this citadel gives 
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ns Jin idea ol‘ what the oxteiTial lort was like hefore tlie 
Muhamniadaiis repaired and streugtlK'iK'd it. It is clear tliat 
the outer fort at one time had its walls built in a similar 
manner. 

There is nothing to show that tlie fort dates to the pre- 
Muhammadan period; the mere laid of stone pih'd on each 
other witliout mortar is no eviden(5C of age. In the absence 
of inscriptions, the style of a building is justly considerdd 
a criterion of the age of the struetuj'e; but in tlie.se parts, 
where rude stone monuments, kistvacais and tlu; lik <5 are 
being set up to the present day in a style of primitive rude- 
ness, it is idle to conjecture the age of a structure sim])ly 
from the ludeiiess of its <!onstiuction : a bet.t<>r (a-itcrion 
woiild have been. scnl])t Lin's, but none exist here that can 
be ascribed tn a period anlorior to the Maharathas. I’he 
numerous Hindu timiides, “some of great anti<|uity,” mcn- 
• tiimedin the Gazetteer, arc all post-Mahaintha, and firobably 
of the Bhonsla period, and are all mean, ugly, and utterly 
unworthy of notice. 

The oldest remains here are clearly the walls of the 
citadel, and in my opinion these date to. about Akl)a,r’8 time, 
when the, Chanda priiici's were powi'rful. 

Two ghats, in good order, lead down from the city to the 
river; these are ascribed to the Bhonslas : -Wie river-face is 
undefended, except by the river itself. 

DEOTEK. 

To the south-west of Bauni, about twenty-two miles, 
is a small village, named Dcot^'k ; it is mis-spelt on the map 
(Indian Atlas Sheet) as Tlianet uck. lleri' is a small temple, 
and the remains of a second; also an inscrijition. 'I'he temple 
is (^uite plain, built of latcrite : the sanctum has the usual 
four-coi*ner ])illai-s. The jiillars are of a ijuartzy sandstone ; 
the line i/l' (capitals of pillars is continued and carried out by 
an external moulding. The mouldings wi've, it ayijiears, cut, 
or ratber the surface of the walls was cut out, h'aving the 
mouldings in ridief, after the temyde was built, for, the stones 
composing the wall beuig of varying thickness, in the same 
course, the moulding falls on diHeri'nt jmrts of the various 
blocks, and could not have bwui cut before the blocks were 
set in their places, unless every single block had been num- 
bered, and the particular posilion it Avas to occupy, in the 
wall determined beforehand. This, 'apart from its special in- 

'convenicnce, was. certainly not done, as none of the blocks 

* • • 
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ani niimhored ov marked in any way. The temple is small, 
(consistin'? simply of a cell and its entrance; it may have 
had a small portic-o or a mandaF{)a attaeJied, as the ground in 
front is covered with cut blocks ; but it could not have hexm 
large, and indeed, the temple is of the kind usually built 
without mandapas. The stone (kiterite) it is built of, bas been 
(quarried on the spot, and the place it was dug out uf is now 
small'tank with iiTcgular sides conhxiniug a little muddy 
water ; the stone is found near the surfacse. The temple I'accs 
(jast. 

Close to and alongside it must liave stood anotlur similar 
temple, of which ruins now exist. This temple (and also tlm 
last) was Saivic, as the argha wdiich (contained the lingjun 
still exists m siiu ; this argha contains an old inscrii)tion. 

The inscribed slab, or argha, is an oblong trapezoid of rough- 
grainod, quartzy sandstone, worn smooth in places by tin; 
fevt of villager and w^ayfarei's, it being situated in the thitek* 
shades of a magnificemt tamarind tree on the side of the 
village road, and thus oUering a capital r<'sting-place and 
scat ; the stone is niu(c f(Kct long, tluee and a half fe(it broad at 
on(5 end, and two teiit ten inches at the other, with straight 
sides : ft bears two distinct inscriptions. 

The first inscription consists of four lines, running longi- 
tudinally, and ©ccupying the middle half of the stone, n’hc 
characters are of the kind known as those of th<i Asoka 
edieis: portions of it have bcjcn much worn and some quite 
obliterated, notwithstanding the great hardness of the ston(i. 
The second inscription is in five lines funning across the 
stone and occupying the narrow end of it ; this is in the 
early Gui)ta characters, and is also much worn and cut 
thrdugh by the groove or (jhannel subsequently roughly and 
rudely cut on the surface to let out the libations poured on 
the lingam. 

The lingam appears to have b(X5n set up just at the top- 
most line of the s(;cond inscription, and, as stated, the channel 
for letting off the libations is earned mercilessly through the 
inscri])tion to tlic narrow end. 

It is evident that the first inscription is very old,. dating to 
before the Christian era; the second inscription is later, but was 
cut evidently with some regard for the prior inscription, as it 
does not interfere with or injure it. Ix)ng ages afterwards, 
evidently when no one could read the inscriptions, this great 
slab, large enough to occupy the entire breadth of the sanc- 
tum of a temple, was considered very co,nvcnicnt to form’ 
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into an avgba, and in the process the inscriptions w(;re re- 
niovselessly sacrificed. 

Whore tljc stone orijpnaUy came from, or what purpose 
ii, origiiiiilly served, I am uiiable to iiulieat(^ ; its final Tati* was 
to serve as an arj?ha : it must liave hiiMi broiiiiht from some 
distance, as stom^ like it is not found in tlie vicinity. 

The te.raples 1 ascribe to tlic same jKn*iod as the temjde at 
Urarcr. 

PANOllI. 

Close to Deotek, only tw'o miles olf south-east, is tlie 
villa£j(i Fanori. ITeic are the ruins of a small tem])le of lai(‘- 
rite, similar to the one at Deoiek; her<', also, are several slabs 
preeisidy similar .tf) the inscribed slab at Deotek, similarly 
••■rooved wirh a channel, but brokcni across and not inscribed. 
Several statues of Vishnu, Irfikshmi and Nandi, and sc-vaanl 
li Ilgams, lie scattorod about; ainoiii^ tlu^ lVaii:nieiits is the 
*liead of a cobra, 'riu'rc ar(‘ no traditions or inscriptions; the 
ruins lie on a small mound about fifteen feet in height and 
about thirty feet in diameter. 

If. is ])ossiblc that the slab at Deotek was carried from 
this place to its present site; tlu' fragments are wor»hij)ped, 
ajul my gT)in" on the mound to examine them was dis- 
approv<'(l of by the villagers. 

The name Fanori Mcndlm is a compound word, composed 
of the names of tAvo eoniiguous portions of the village I*anori 
and Mendha. Hlendha appeal’s to be a A'm’y common mune, 
and alAA’ays found ^ittacdu'd to another; it means a “lank or 
embankc'd piece dl* AA'ater,” and all A’illages Avith tliis termin- 
ation invariably possess a tolerably large cmhanked tank. 
'I’his village also has such a otic about half a mile froniitho 
mound. 

In the fields close to the mound at Fanori Mendha aro 
numerous brickbats. 

* Armofi. 

Arniori is a village of small importance : it contoins one 
tcm]d.e, perched on a high mound; the temjdc is curious, 
consisting’of three cells, each surmounted by a toAver roof ; all 
the cells open into a common inaudapa, or liall : the t(?mplo 
faces cast, and is Saivic ; "figures of Ganeya (wcupy the centres 
of the amhitraves of .the entrances ; the mandapa is open on 
three sides, like the mandapa, of the temple at Dinrer; the 
pillars and half pillars arc massive and ])lain; the architraves 
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spanning tho pillars aro one foot, ten inches wide and one foot 
seven inches deep ; the i*oofs of the sanctums are formed in 
the usual way of intersecting sqiiares. Tho roof of the man- 
da);)a is similarly formed of intersecting squares, and over 
oaeli compartment rises a small pyramidal roof cut up ox- 
terioi'ly into gnidually diminishing st<>[)s. The external plan 
is singularly plain and devoid of lx)ld projections, to give 
variety ®f light and shade ; and even the mouldings ainl off- 
sets, though executed in stone and, therefore, admitting of 
great holcliiess of design, are singularly slmllovv and plain. 
The material is stone tluoughout, exe<;pt in the roof of tho 
mandajKi, where hricks also occur, hut are api)arently stray 
ones; the mandapa originally open on all sides to within 
a short distance of the floor, as at Umror, has sinde 
been closed all round by patch-work walls .between the 
dwarf pillars, leaving the entraiuie and front openings 
only open ; the material is latcrite, except the pillars, archi- , 
traves, &c., which arc of granite. The whole appears to have 
once had a coat of plaster and whitewash ; and this tnust 
have added much to the beauty of the temple, as the stone 
used is coai’se and coarsely cut. The high mound on W'hicb the 
temple stands is known as tho Killah, and a verifuble fort it 
is now, enclo.sod by higli earth walls and forming thh domicile 
of one of the village heads. Several large sculptures lie 
abo\it, notably one of Gane^a. 

Tradition ascribes this hunplc to Raja Hara Chandra Gond ; 
it is said to have b(ien built in one night, but the morning 
light ajjpearing before statues could bo placed in their posi- 
tions in the temple, it was abandoned as a place of worship. 
Prom fragments lying about, it appears that more than one 
temple existed hei'c before, but I could ggt no information 
regarding any others, nor of the fragments. 

A large embanked tank to the north-west of the temple 
adds much to its beauty ; on its banks at the further end are 
a few cut-stone fragments. 

Wlien Raja Ilara Chandra reigned, or whei-e he reigned, 
I cannot asceriain, iior could the people tell me; but, for 
reasons alrtiady ^iven in my notice of the XJmrer temple, I 
should ascribe this temple to about the same period; 

t 

thAnegaon. 

Four miles south of Armori, at Tlianegaon, is a small 
templo and a large tank, the temple not older tfian the one 
at Armori but of about the same age. 
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WAIRAGARH. 

WaiiAgarli is a place of some importance : if. is now in a 
state of (l(‘cny, and looks, wliat it is, a dos(‘i-t(‘d city. 7’lie 
])reseut villaj^o is a long stmggling strip, running along the 
l)ank8of tbe Sdth River for aboutamik^; it is literally buried 
in mango grovcis, and groves of tamarind ; tbe place is very 
damp, and being furtber surrouiubjd by low marsliy landn, 
old tanks and tbe ditch of tbe fort, mid Ixdng itself situated 
on a low si)ot on tbe banks of the sluggish Satli River, it is 
extremely unhealthy. 

7'lie lemains ben; arc; very numerous, but deA-oid of 
int(;rest. Tbe old fort still niakc's a great show with its 
towers (clianged .now into bastions with embrasures for can- 
non, but which could not for a moment itself resist cannon), 
its triple gateway and dwp but extrenu'ly filthy ditch ; hut 
inside; all is dcvsolah', the ruins of a temple abutting against 
*tli<; walls, and paitly umha* ground with its dark chambers 
and mutilated statues, and bats innunuwabk', has nothing 
of interest for the anticjuary. I’bey all date only to the 
Maharatha period, as does the fort itsedf in all probability : 
the; remains- of a bungalow and of a tomb, in tbe shade of 
some large taniai’ind tret;s, are of intcTcst to Englishmen, as 
. being the ruins of tbe residence of tin* British Gominandant 
and the graA'c of bis daughter, — a victim, no doubt, to the 
pestilential climate. 

The most ancient temple here, and the one held in most 
respect, is the temple of Mahakali: it is an unpretending 
structure, standing quite aAvay from the (;ity on the banks 
of the Sath River ; o])posite this temple tbe river has fornuid 
for itself a deep pool, at tbe bottom of which a temple is 
fabled to exist. 

^J'be temple of Mahdkdli is the Avork of tAVo pen’ods : tbe 
original temple consisted simply of the cell with its toAver 
roof and an entrance ; subsequently the manda])a has been 
added, ^hc junction is so clumsily executed, tliat the hand 
can readily he inserted in some phw;os botAA'cen the old and 
new work : plaster Avas added, but afterwards, as the face of 
the older. work Avhere secured from subsequent alteration by 
being bidden behind the later additions, is dcA’oid of plash'r. 

The original temple, as stated, consisted of a tower roof 
surmounting the cell ; the cell has a roof of its owm, of 
intersecting squares, within the tower roof, wbhdi forms 
only a sort of external false roof. Tliis is the usi\al construe- 
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tion ; the tower is hollow uj) to within a short way of the 
toi). This hollow^ space wdthin the tow'er having for its floor 
the top of the real roof of the cell of inters(x;ting squares, 
and tlu; tower itself for its roof, is usually formed into a 
small chamher by ha^ung an entrance in front; in largo 
towers there are sometimes two sucli chambers, one over 
the other. 

' In front of the coll proper is the portico, which is 
nothing more than an elongation of the side Avails of the 
temphi" to a short dislance, the sjkjco being roofed by over- 
lapping couvs(‘s, f)r slabs, as the case may be ; this roof is 
cavri<*(l up extc'rnally a short way in the shape of a triangle 
or gable jutting out beyond the face of the tower, in short, 
somcAvhat like tin; Avindow in a garr(d, the ext(‘rnal face 
being kept quite plumb. A novelty is introduced in this 
t('in])le in the sh:ipe of a statue croAAming the apex of tin; 
triangh*, thus formed; the statue no longer exists, but its. 
p('d('stal exists to show that a statue once stood there. The 
uj)per ])ortion of the tower ajifx^u's to be a rc'storation, the 
loAver i)ortion rises iq) with the usual graceful curve; but, 
beyond a certain point, the curved outline suddenly 
aban dom'd, for a still', stnight outline, showing that this 
upper portion is a restoration : the tower is taller in propor- 
tion to its size than usual; and this must bo so, for tin; curve 
being abandoned for tin' straight outliiu',, the int('rseetion 
of th(>. straight faces Avould necessarily take place highc'i* tlian 
the |)oint of intersection of tlui eairvcs. 

The mandapa is, as usual, o])eu on thre(^ sides to Avithiu 
about a short w'ay to the floor ; but the openings here have 
not, as usual ols(?Aviu'ix?, been subse(iuently closed by j)atch- 
Avoi'k walls built lK'tAve(*n the dwarf j)i]lars. These dwa.rf 
pillars an; (|uitc plain, and of granite; the four entire central 
])illars of the mandapa are csuvcd, but the caiwing is un- 
usually shallow, (luite unlike tbo.eai'ving of the pm-Muhamma- 
dan period, but strongly res(Mn))ling the sballoAV carving of 
the present day ; the roof of the mandapa is in nine compaid- 
meuts, each of intersecting sqAiarcs internally, and eardi 
rising up externally to a small low pyramid with indented 
sides in the usual style ; the portico is roofed similaidy. 

The sanctum is exteriorly tow^er-roofed as stated before ; 
internally the roof consists of two overlafjping squares, sur- 
mounted by two similarly overlapping s<iuares, intersecting 
the lower squares ; the usual metliod being to dispose the 
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squares not alternately overlapping and intersecting, but all 
intei'sceting. 

The ten>plc faces cast ; tho entrance of the sanctum bas a 
circle with a jirojeeting knob at centre for its symbol ; tlu.' 
statue inside is a female. 

CJlose to the temple was a fine large tank, now a shallow 
marsh. 

I cannot ascribe this temple, or even iis earlier ])ovtions, lo 
a, dale ]n‘iorto ilu? Muh.ammadans. I consider It to have hci'r 
built hy soni(? one of the (lend Jlajas, who J'os(' lo p«)wer 
after the c()lla])se of the Jlahmani dynasty and bf'forc Akhar 
and his successors subjugated lliis portion of India. Among 
tlie Itajas of tho period indicated, 1 would consider Iva ja 
Kaiaisah, from hit? well-known zeal in temple building, as the 
most likely fowiuk'r of this temple. The* later additions are 
cl< ;ar ly M a ha rat 1 la . 

. This is the jnost im])ortant, and avowedly the ohh'st, 
tem])le in the])laee ; what tho others are, may then be readily 
giK-'ssed. T have, luma'vc'r, imserted in my plate the mouldings 
of a nameh'ss dilapidated Saivic tenqde of laterito, whicii, 
from its sipiplieity and com])aral ive eh'ganee, I thought 
deserving of notice. TIktc' are niiiTU'rons temples, all mon^ 
or It'ss ruined and negh'etc'd : Twill only nut iei Abe one on 
Mlhandar Tekri. 'J'his is a small tenqile with overla]>))ing ocl- 
agonal roof; th(' walls an' ornamentc'd with seAi'ral large statiu's, 
a line large' argha, with a eoar.se la t('rit(' lingam, occupy the 
])lace of honor inside; the mound on which this temple, 
stands is remarkable, as o\erlooking what is said to have 
been the richest diamond-yielding mim* in tlu' place, hut 
evidently the search for diamonds was not vigorously pvosc- 
euted, as the Avorkiugs here are A'cry shallow ami of \eiy 
small extent. 

Diamond mines also existed at the foot of the hill, on 
Avhich stands an old IMuhammadau idgali; here, also, the, 
Avorkings are mere shalloAV pit s and covering a very small space 
of gi'ouud. 

The id g<ah itself is vdty common-place; tliero ai’c a few 
Midiammadan tombs near it, and in it; it is of rubble .and 
mortar, and* evidently of very recent date. 

The sites of the city and of the fort have been very in- 
judieiously selected. Standing close to the conlluenee of the 
Sntli llivcr with the Kliobragarbi, it might naturally b.ive 
been cxiACctcd that? the fort AAOuld have Ix'cn plaei'd so ds lo 
command and be defended by both, while the city might 

VOIi, VII. • . * I 
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conveniently, and with great advantage, have been placed on 
the banks of the well-supplied perennial Khohragarhi ; instead 
of this, the foi’t has been placqd not only not in a command- 
ing position, defended by both rivt'.rs, but actually away from 
hotli and within command of the hillocks on its flanks ; 
and the city is placed on the banks of the sluggish Sath River, 
which ceases to be a running stream in the dry season, and 
is besides located in the lowest and most unhealthy, though 
certainly most fertile, spot that could have been pitched 
upon within many miles. 

TIPlGARH. 

The great old fort of Tipdgarh, which the romantic story 
of its queen has invested wdth mucli interest,^ is situated on 
the liills at the source of the Tipdgarlii River ; the foi’t stands 
in the heart of the Tipagarh hills, and is very difficult of 
access ; the road, or rather foot-path, to it passing through dense 
jangal and bambu forest, crossing the Tipagarhi Riven* back 
and forwards about seven times, and generally running 
paralled to it at no great distance, I went to Tipdgarli 
from lluraldand, which is itself a small village of a few huts 
on the Tipsigavlii River. The Gazetteer has given inch a con- 
fused account of its position, that perhaps it may be well to» 
give my route from Wyrdgarh to I’ijidgarh in detail. 

Starting from Wyrdgarhand crossing the Sath, the track 
runs parallel to the Khohragarhi River, and at no great dis- 
tance from it to the village of Maliw’drd, passing en route 
the villages Seoni, Nagarwalii, Rehinw'dri, Mdndpur, Mdng- 
dhd, Tultuli, Kharki, Angdra, and Pari, crossing the Khobrd- 
gaihi just before getting into MaliAvdrd, which is situated 
near the junction of the Khobrdgarhi and Tipdgarhi Rivers, 
the Khobragdrhi coming from the north and the Tipdgarlu 
from the east. At Mali ward, the track which also marks the 
line of customs extending across to Orissa ’ has to lie abandon- 
ed, and a still narrower track adopted, leading from Maliwdra 
to Pdldpundi ; thence crossing a tributary of the Tipdgarlu 
and still going parallel to the Tii)dgdrhi, the village Hurajdand, 
consisting of two distinct settlements, a mile and a half 
ajiart, is reached; at the further of these settlements thetraek, 
so far passable for laden cattle, ceases, and beyond is only a 
foot-path through dense bambu and other forest, still, 
however, running east and parallel to the Tipdgarlu and 
crossing it repeatedly ; when within about three miles of th 
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fort, the river Tipilgarhi is crossed for the last time, and the 
track winds between high hills on either side, the fort, how- 
ever, being invisible till within about two miles, when it is 
seen for a moment from the summit of one of the spurs on 
whi(!h the track mounts ; at last, when well within the belt 
of high hills Avhich screen Tipagarh, and only about lialf a 
mile remains, the fort bursts fully to view, perched high up 
at the head of a valley, all but surrounded by high liUls; the 
ascent is still parallel to one of the feeders of the Tipdgarlii, 
and after a toilsome climb the walls are reached. The valley 
in which the fort is situated, and of which the great tank of 
the fort is the lowest part ■within the area of the fort, is 
enclosed on all sides, except the south-w'cst, by high hills 
Avith densely wooded but gentle slopes, the lowest part of 
the ■valley beir^ only about six hmidrcul feet below the level 
of the high peaks surrounding it; the Avails run along the 
slope's of the hills from the crest of one across the inlerven- 
ing valley to the crest of the next, and so on. I counted five 
crests, three of whitdi av(j high and the other two Ioav : the 
s])ace enclosed between the slopes of these hills is a flat table- 
land, forming the common head, as it waa*e, of the system of 
Avatereoursj's Avliich run down to the A'^arions feeders of the 
Tipngarhi River ; tlu'se A'.arioiis lines of A\%‘itercourses do not nin 
doAvn in a gentle slope from the tal3lc-land which has scarped 
sides, but abruptly, and wit h a sAidden fall. It was imjK)ssible 
to explore the whole of this fort, as no one, eA'cn among the Aul- 
lagers of Humldand, had sixju the whole of it ; the hills rising 
from the central A'alley with g(mtle slo])('s become precipitous 
towards the top, when^ jagged roc.ks rise toAvering over the 
dense jangal in naked masses. The Avails are built exclush'ely 
of huge blocks of stone laid dry on each other ; the wiefth 
varies considerably, btit is nowhei'e much over five feet. 
Whenever the stexjp sides of the hill or a vertical faced rock 
rcndei'cd access difficult, the w^alls have been led so as to 
take advantage of these natural obstacles ; naturally, therefore, 
the plan and profile of the walls an; extremely iiTegular. 

There arc, near the south-west peak, the remaius of numer- 
ous dwelling-houses — narrow, small cells, of stone roughly 
piled on each other, dry, and noAV, of course, roofless ; these 
ruins are pointed out as the I’emains of the palace of the llaja, 
and I am of opinion that tradition is correct in this, for this 
group of ruins is situated Avithin what was evidently the 
citiidel of the fort. ' It is only a short w'ay hcloAv the top of 
one of the principal peaks, the south-west one : the size of 
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llip rooms, howcTcr, is strongly suggestive of extreme 
discomfort, but the princes and nobles of India apj)eap 
TU'Vcr to baA’’C had any clear ideas of personal domestic com- 
fort ; they could build great forts, great temples profusely 
ornamented with sculpture, great inasjids, great halls ; in 
short, great ])ublic buildings, but Avitii rare exeeptious to- 
Avai'ds the end of the Mughal dynasty, not one, eyen of the 
Vioblost of them, appears to have built a comfortable dAvclling- 
bous(' for himself. 

Sculptui'es or inscriptions there are none: a solitary figure 
of liauumau, rudely scratched in outline on the vertical fa<;e 
of a I'ock forming part of the fort Avails, is all that exists in 
the u'ay of sculpture in this fort. 

1 could see only one tank, though the “'Settlement Report 
of the Clumda Bistviet ” in giving a sketch plan of the fort 
shcAvs t\A'o tanks. The tank [ liaA’^c seen is embanked, on part 
of one side by massive blocks of stone roughly broken to 
shape and set on each other, probably in rand, for raoi-lar 
tbi'n? is non(\ Tlu' embankimmt is foi-mod in sto])S and is of 
a resjiectable bc'ight, and Avben in good order must have kc])t 
in a large body of water, and formed a really tine tank. iVt 
jiresent it is bvi'aclied, and this broach is said to be the source 
of the Tipdgarlii R-iv'Cir. There was, howcAxu*, no water running 
at the breaeb, but from some other source a small stream* 
did trickle over the wi'st sidiiof the breached fort Avails, Avbc're 
it. crossed the lowest jiortion of the table-land ; this stream 
is a feeder of the Tipagarlu KiA’^er, the dry broach being con- 
sidi'red the origin of the main river : 'possibly lower down 
some AA'ater finds its way between the interstices of the 
stones. 

* I’hc water of the tank was wholesome and pure, not- 
withstanding its b(aug almost choked Avitb weeds; but the 
weeds eboki»ig it Avorc sim])ly grjissc^s with roots imbedded in 
the soil, and not floating on the surface: in the middle of 
the tank an ohlong siiace of about fiA^c hundred feet in length 
n as pt'vfecfly clear of weeds, so also Avas the embanked side 
of ib(‘. tank. 

The ron\antic story of the chariot and bullocks driven 
down the shjpc; of the hill into the tank must b6 a myth, as 
1h('re is ample Hat space between tlie slopes of the hills and 
f he mai’gin of the tank to have enabled the cart-wheels to 
have got effeef ua lly imbedded in tlie soft earth near the edge 
of the tank, unless, indeed, the lady drow? her chariot down 
the steps of the embankment Avith numerous bumps into the 
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lank. I did not hoar the legend : either my guides were not 
suffieiently communicative, or did not know it. 

llie fort is very strong fi*om its inaccessible position in the 
centre of a group of hills, tlm passes helwoeu which could ho 
easily defended ; l)ut though strong in this Avay, the v(M‘y 
('ausc which thus makes it strong ecjually oiretitually l('ss(>ns 
ils im])ortancc, for the egress from il is naturally as didlenil 
as the ingress, and a small foreo could <-IVeetually mask it ; i! ‘ 
would hardly j'ield to a blockade, as il is well sup])li('d with 
water and has ample sj)acc within to grow food for a small 
garrison. 

Tradition ascribes the building of the fort to Dnipeh.-i 
R/a ja ; it is nai ratcd t hat he had a subt(na*anean passage made- 
from Wyragarh t(* the fort, where he had an okluhlii, or place 
of exercise: tin*. Raja of Paiini, however, used to make use of 
the akhddu also by a subterranean passag(‘ from his cain- 
tul. 'I’his gnsatly annoyed tin; Jlaja of AVyingarh, who 
longed to m(;et the intruder, but llie ilaja of Tauui was too 
Avido awake to be thus caught. 

M’lui h'gend is of importance, as indieatitig that the fort 
of Tiptigarh cannot claim higher anli([uily than th (5 forts of 
J’auni and Wyrtlgarh, both of which certainly do not date 
beyond the bright days of (.Join! rule. The .stories of fhe 
Hrahuiaus 111)0111 the founding of 'VVyragarb, and of its name 
being derh^od from the celebrated A' yroebana, hardly need 
notice, as tdiey arc utterly without any fouudatiou. 

' J 5 AL 01 ). 

Balod is a good-sized village, |X)ssessing numei'ous temples 
and a ruined fort. The fort is situated at the north edge of 
an (nnbaiikcd tank at tlie west end of, and outside, the city. 
The fort is a])parcntly of the Alaha)‘atl)a period, or, at any rate, 
not much ohlei'. The Avails are of nibble set in mortar, por- 
tions of the walls at the A\^est end, with its gate and towers, 
still stand iu a ruinous condition. AhoIIkt gale also stands 
half ruined, hut the greater jiortion of the Avails arc hroki'U 
down, <ind the ditch is much lilled up. The walls near the 
AV'ost gate are- ornamented Avith sculptured ligures of llanu- 
man let in. The Hindu origin of the fort is proved Ix'yond 
doubt by the has relief of aGaneyaover theexisting gutoAAay, 
and of Haniim&ir. The gateAvay is, as usual, in the form of a 
square chamber, wilili ai'chways at both ends. Tlie arcliAvays 
are- fine and lofty, and the v'^oissoii's ai-c of cut .stone. These 
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are held together by iron cramps and bars running along the 
curve and within the thickness of the arch ring, appai-cntly 
passing through liolcs cut for i^ie purpose in the voissoirS ; it 
may, however, 1)0 that the iron bar, instead of running continu- 
ously through, is in small pieces dowelled into the contigu- 
ous sides of the voissoirs : one of the voissoirs hangs quite 
loose, held solely by this iron rod. 

• The walls on the three sides away from the tank are, or 
were, tolerably sti’ong and high ; tlie tank faexs however, is 
defended, or rather only seriKjned, by a low, weak wall. The 
entire length of the tank embankment on which the fort 
stands, as at Unircr, is lined with stones set in the form of 
steps with regular bathing ghats. Numerous small temples, 
without any pretensions to size, beauty or ‘antiquity, line tiie 
banks. The south-west portion of tlio fort appeal's to have 
contained the Koyal or gubernatorial buildings ; the south- 
east end appears to have contained the jniestly establishment, 
as temples are i^ore frequent at this end. The whole gi-ound 
on which the fort stands is raised considerably above the level 
of the country, being in short the embankment of the tank. 
The fort accordingly is a long, narrow one, like the one at 
Umrer. The ditch has been very wide, nearly seventy-five 
feet at the narrowest, and more edsewhcrc. The tank is now 
choked, or rather covered, with water-plants and ^ecds, but 
the water is good and clear. The whole place is uttcidy de- 
serted and overgrown with brushwood. No inscriptions exist, 
fragments of cut stone from older structures are sometimes 
to be met with, but not in abundance ;• brick has also been 
used in the buildings, and plaster has been profusely used. In 
approaching the place from the west, it has a very picturesque 
Idok, as that side is the one least destroyed. The place is, 
however, gradually in course of demolition, partly to build 
new houses in the city, partly to spread the rubbish on 
the main road, which for some distance beyond, the city on 
either side is in excellent order. 

Beyond the fort, to the east, is the city : here are a few 
modern temples of no interest, and two other older ones on the 
bank and one in the dry bed (it is said) of a tank ; they are 
small and of no interest. Numerous tanks, some dry, are to 
be seen about the city to its south and to its north. 

At the east end of the city, and to the north of the road, 
which likewise marks the customs line, are several old temples. 
One group consists of seven temples, of iwliich two are quite 
modem, built of the fragments of older ones. I will enu- 
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meratc tlxeni beginning from the south : the first is a small 
temple named Kapileswar’s, consisting of a coll with a small 
portico on four pillars in front. It faces west and is Saivic, 
with figui’c of Gane 9 a ov(!r llic door : inside is a fom’-armed 
statue with Nandi on the i^destal ; the cell is roofed by in- 
tersecting squares and surmounted by a tall tower roof ; the 
execution is coarse, and style quite plain ; the material granite 
cut and sot without mortar. A bas-relief representing llanu- 
inan well smeared with vermilion lies outside. 

Next to it, and almost touching it, is another temple, 
whicli is exactly its duplicate in plan, hut differs from it in 
having a jxyrarnidal roof broken into steps instc^ad of the tall 
tower roof ; a plain square band runs round the walls of the 
femjde ; the plan is devoid of varix'ty, but the elevation is 
relieved by bqld horizontal lines, esp(!cialiy the roof. A profile 
of its walls is given in the plate. 

Opposite the tir.st temjfie stands a small temple preci-sely 
like it f its door faces east, and is 0))])osit(5 to that of the first ; 
it has a tower roof : Ganeya is sculptured over its entrance. 

Touching it on its north sid(‘, is a hirge temjxh; consisting 
of two distinct small tenijiles, now connected together by a 
])illarcd hall ; the hall is ojM*n all round to withixi a couple of 
feet of the floor, where runs the usual bench supporting the 
half or dwarf pillars that in their turn support the architmves 
and roof ; the bench foraisa convenient seat for all that choose 
to avail themselves of it ; a single line of entire pillars, irre- 
gularly disposed, runs transversely along the centre; the cells 
have mdeixendent Jlower roofs, and those have chambers in- 
side above the sanctum in the hollow of the tower; the 
southern cell has an argha inside, but no lingam and no 
symbol over the entrance; the northern cell has Ganeya 
over its entrance : in material and construction they are siniilnr 
to the others. 

Next to tins, on the north, is a small temple on a raised 
platform, of modern date ; and next to tliis is a tank, or bauU, 
with cut-stone ghats and walls all round in good ord(T: 
the water is necessarily vei*y filthy, being small m quantity, 
and.bathed in by a great many people. On the west edge of 
the tank,*or bauli^ stands a modern temple on the site of an 
ancient one ; this temple ap])ears to have bt^en 'the largest lunx?, 
and to have had a mandapa in front, the ruins of which he 
in a confused heap ^in front of the modern temple, which 
consists of a well-plastered tower-roofed cell, oecxqxying the 
position of the cell of the original temple, and doubtless is 
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only the old cell repaii’ed : among the ruins of the raandapa 
lies a pillar with an inscription, the material being a hartl 
n'ddisli, or rather deep purple ^stonc ; the inscription is in 
tlirec lines, one of wluch is simply an invocation, “ CH swnya'' 
tlu; other two are longer, hut the characters are clumsily 
formed, and I cannot even make a guess as to tlu 5 ago of the 
eharactcu’s beyond this, that tluw arc later than tliq tenth or 
(i]e\enth centnry. This inseriition is of interest, as being 
the only aetmil inscription foiuid in a class of hanples, tlu; 
jjiwise ag(; of which is unknown. These tomi)lcs I would 
ascribe, from their lu'ar res(;mblancp in style, to the same 
jwriod as those at Umrer and AV'yragarh ; but I must ob- 
serve that it is qiute ])Ossible they are older and only 
repaired at the time of the rise of the Cluindd dynasty,’ 
for the dilforcnce in style, though not much, .is quite per- 
e(*ptiblc — in any ease, t.hey e<;i-taiiily belong to soim; j)evi.od 
sul)se<|uent to the flourisliing days of Indian archite(;ture, 
and2)erhaps posterior to the iirst ^luhammadan asccmdaiicy, 
but anterior to the lati*r conquests made by .A.kbar and bis 
s;ice('ssors. 'I’liis inscription, the only one I have' found be- 
longing to temples of ibis class, accordingly acquires an cx- 
agg(!rated iuqiortai lec. 

To the west of the group of tem2)le8 is a large tank noAv 
almost dry, and traces of another beyond. Two other tanks 
c.sist a few hundred yards to the south-west, and another 
to the south : this last is now quitt; tilled itj). 

, A single tempdc and iH'mains of another stand al;out fiv(; 
hundred feet to the south-east of the group, near a tola of tlu; 
village Baled ; the one in b(‘st jnesorvation is covered with 
])laster, and is not undeserving of notice from its beauty, 
though it is small; the other is half-ruined and is close; to 
the village ; a few remains shewing the existence once of 
other tcm])](‘s here, still lie about. 

Sati piUai*s are v»;ry numerous here, on tlu; hanks of all 
tsinks in the village and in the fort; the most intci*csting of 
those is one on the roadside, ahorrt half a mile to the east 
of the city. This pillar has served three times successively as 
a sati monument. On one side is a date, Sam vat one thou- 
sand and five, with a longish inscription, which has,‘howover, 
now been worn ’smooth, and is perfectly illegible, the latter 
end of a name, ending in Beva, being alone legible ; below 
this inscription is another quite distinct, and with a distinct 
date of its own ; the date is quite worn as well as the inscrip- 
tion, but the word Samvat is visible. On another face aro 
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tlivee sculptured compartments; the topmost represents a 
man and a woman on either side of a lingam ; the second 
enrnpartment has had its figures broken ; the lo\v('st repre- 
sents a ligiire seated eross-h^i^i^ed ; below these, and wi‘itt(‘n 
])erj)endicularly, i. e., along the length of the ])ill:ir, is 
an iuseri|)tion in three lines, in characters Avhie.b Prins(‘p 
ascribes to the second century A. 1). This inscription is most 
iniportjint, as being beyond question the earliest Sati inseri])* 
tion yet found; and its importance is still further Inaghtein^d 
by the sculptures whie.h shew tliat here, at that early period, 
A\hen Buddhism was the predominant religion in other j)art8 
ol' India, Saivisin llonrislied and Sati Avas practiscHl. The 
j)osition of the insci-I|)f ion relatiA'('ly to the sculpt uw's shew 
• Ic'arly that the two w(‘re ext'cuted at tln^ same time. The 
sculptures reppesent the religion of tin; deceased, the num- 
ber of wiA-es Avho became sati, and t he mode of his deat h, 
the first compartment gir es the reply to the first two (|U('ries. 
'The second compartment, shewing t he cause of death, is nnfor- 
tunately wanting; the third coiniiartmi'iit proliably indicates 
his position in life: tin; man was evidimtly a man of rank, 
but not a warrior — perhaps u Brahman. I strongly sugg«'st 
that this unique and most ancient s;iti monument, yet found, 
be jiresei’A'i'd from di'st ruction by sonu; stray cart-wlu'cl, by 
•being removed and deiiositcd in the Calcutta ^Museum ; its 
Aveight is not gr(;at, and a carl, or eight coolies, would readily 
be able to transport it. 


, SOH.\E,. 

About eight miles from B.alod on the road to Dhamtari 
and between Sorar and llhobinpuri, an; the remains of a 
temple known as the house of a Kahil Baja. This Ra ja is 
said to have bwii originally a ktddf, or spirit-vendor, but 
gradually he bciauuc so riidi and powiadul as to become tin; 
ruler of the country ; he is said to have been very mean and 
cru(;l, and* totally regardU'Ss of the Avidfare of his subj(H‘ls. 
A number of holes in regular rows in the hard latei'ite (which, 
at the A'illage of Sorar, and for somi; distance on I'ither side, 
crops up to tin; surface) are pointed out as the ri;eeptacles 
form(;d for the tips of the dl(-eiikis for cleaning. and pounding 
riix; ; the dhenkis are said to have been worked by forcibly 
impressing every one Avho hapjiened to be passing by, refusal 
to work being followed by the oftender being himself placetl 
under a large dheftki whose site is marked by a larger 'hole. 
Notwithstanding life wealth and power, the Raja is neA'erthe- 
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less said not to have abandoned liis liquor trade, wliicli he 
still sold seated on the top of the ruined temple known as 
his house. 

The temple appears to have consisted of a sanctum five 
feet square inside and eight feet outsid<; (it has now entirely 
disappeared, leaving only marks of its foundation), approjiehed 
through a mandapa twenty-one fwit square outside,.suppo)-t(?d 
by four row's of pillars, four in each row, the out(;rmost 2)illars 
being all dwarf ones standing on a bench as at the teiuide at 
Umrer and els(5where; the only remains now actually standing 
are two whole and four dwarf 2)Qlars with the portions of roof 
sui)ported by them ; the roof is formed of flat sLabs laid across 
the architraves and crossing each other; the temple faces 
east. • • * 

This temple from its style is thus seen to .belong to the 
same class as those already noticed at Umrer and (dsewhere, 
but it is most unlikely that the local kings of Clnlnda could, 
have built this so far east, as then their kingdom wolild have 
been more extensive than aiqKiars to have been from other 
sources of information. 

From the village of Navapdrd to Majhgaon runs a long 
stretch of broken blocks of stone lying loose on each other 
in irregular masses, and presemting the exact apfleamncti of 
the ruins of a great fort two miles long; at intervals stand* 
ujiright stones looking like sati pillars: the whole pre-sent 
an appearance of desolation . unrivalled eVen by tlic ruins of 
Delhi. 1 could, hqw'ever, find no ground on examination to 
consider this the site of a fort or of a great town ; it ap|)ear8 
to be the remains of a quarry. The general surface of the 
country for some miles is gravelly, with extensive plains of 
latbrite, while here crops up granite, and it is probable there- 
fore that stone for building the temples in and for a consider- 
able distance round the place as Baled, Sorar, Gowror, «&/C., 
was obtained hence. 


GOWllOB. 

A' few miles further is Gowror, a small village, with a 
scarcity of water and shade. Although there are sevei-al tanks, 
most of them - are dry, and the remainder contain very small 
depths of water ; the best tank is a large and apparently 
newly-deepened one at the extreme east of the village. Near 
the village are the remains of numerous temples. 

To the north-west of the village is a 'large tank, close to 
which is a temple ; the celT is five feet . nine inches square 
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inside, roofed in the style of intei’socting squares and sur- 
mounted hy a tower roof ; in front is a small portico on four 
pillars ; the material is out j^nnite sot without ccmient ; the 
tower above the roof of the cell is hollow, and an entramio 
once existed in the frynt face of the tower giving access 
to it; the tower, as usual with such towers, is built of courses 
of cut sjtoae overlapping each other inside to a small extent 
till they’meet and close the oi^iening; then the stone fliliiig'is 
continued solidly up a short way, sui-mounted finally by the 
coiTugatcsd disk, or amalaka. The entrance of this temple 
faces north. Gane9a is scailptured over the entrance, 

live hundred feet to north of this is another temple, or • 
rather the iniins of one which must hav(> bt^m much larger. 
Two hundred feet to the north of this is another teraph;, of 
wliich only., four pDlara ai*c now standing; it faces east. 
This was a very large temple, and was evidently surrounded 
by minor shrines, and probably by an enclosing wall, the 
moiinu on which its four solitary pillars stand being over 
one hundred and fifty feet s(|uarc cover(;d with fragments. 
One of the pillars had an inscrii»tion which has entiivly pcxded 
oil', leaving only two letters, one of which is the hitter m 
of ’ih(; form of the second century X ; the other Ab ^ ^ 
of the same pendod. The temple stood on the margin of a 
large tank embanked all round, the tank being to the east 
and straight in front of the temple. 

Jfrom the remains that exist, this temple apptiars to 
have been a complete one according to the best examples, 
and surrounded by minor sbrines. The lour pillars now 
standing arc evidently the four central inllars of the Maha 
Mandapa ; the execution is plain, the nmterial granite, and 
no traces of cementing material can be setm i most ot the 
stone has doubtless been removed to build later temples, and 
I think it not improbable that the existing small temple 
noted above may have been built from the materials of this 
larger one, and of the other large one whose site is marked 
by broken blocks alone. 

This temple appears to have belonged to the same period as 
thewsati pillar at Balod, noticed above. There can be no doubt 
that mariy places in tliis portion of Central India, though now 
thinly inhabited and consisting in great part of waste land, wore 
once of great importance, and possessed numerous inhabitants ; 
indeed it must have been so, for one of the most important 
roads of ancient* times passed this way ; this Old Bead is to 
•this day used by pack animals, and is the basis, to a great 
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of the modern customs line and local roads ; it appears 
to me, th<'u, not uuint(.*restmg to trace this great line of com- 
munication. , 

OLD ROAD. 

The Old Road appears to have come from some point near 
Dliaiidak or DewaJwara, siippostjd to be the ancient Kimdil- 
piu* (t cannot si)eak. with confidence on ibis point, not Jiaving 
e.'camincd t!ie country -west of bs’ag]nir), iiirough Deotek 
• close past Palasgarh, past Banjari (a great mart for articles 
of traflBc by pack animals), past Ambugarh Chowki (wliiedi 
j)oss(?sses a small fort of no interest, and probably not very 
old), past Balod, Sorar, to GonTor, whence it Imincbed into 
two, one going vid Kakdr and Sehwb towards Ganjam, ‘ 
through tlie great fort of Jaugada, which (lonfains one of 
Asoka’s edicts ; the other bi’anch going past Dhamtari and 
Rajani, tlnmee probably skirting the M.ahanadi nortlnvards 
past Savaripura, Savartnararan, &c., to Katak. The determina- 
tion <d.‘ these ancient lines of communication is of git'at im- 
])ort.an(;e ; for my ex])erience, little ns it is, lias shewn me that 
away from the great lines of communications of ancient tinii's 
ft‘w arclneologieal remains are to be met witli ; they are not 
spread about at random here and thei’c in isolat(*d s])ots, 
but on the gnvat old roads, and however isolated any. 

particular remnant of antiipiity inay lie at first siglit, it will 
he found on close examination, to he on some old line of 
road. If, then, rve (Joiild get a skeleton ma]), giving the ]josi- 
titms of plaeos of primary importiincc at aiiy^ given period, the 
lines on Avhieli, and on which alone, remains of that period 
would be found, could, with a fair to])ographieal knowledge 
of live coimtry, he readily marked, and those lines alone gone 
over and examined, thus saving endless trouble and time. 
TJnlbrtunately, the materials for constructing such a map arc 
only now in coui’sc of collection. 

Half a mile to the oast of the village is a temple, cgnsisting 
of a cell surmounted by the usual tower roof, the entire front 
face of this temple tumbled down long ago, and the temple 
is leaning over considerably ; the walls are only one foot thick, 
of stone (cut gi*anite), set dry without any cement. Tliis 
temple shews very clearly the construction of the interior ; 
the cell with four comer pillars supporting a roof of intersect- 
ing squares and surmounted by the hollow tower built of 
stones slightly overlajiping eooh other inwards till the open- 
ing is small enough to be conveniently spanned by a single , 
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block ; the outline is not straight either inside or out, but a 
gra<'.eful curve. 

Near this temple, and glso in great numbers near and 
al)Out tbe village, are sati pillars of no special interest and 
devoid of inscriptions. . 

There is, however, one pillar, which T su])posed to be sati, 
near tlu; joiiiple th’st nol.ieed to tlie tiovih-wcst of the village. 
This ])illar is, or w'^as, inscrihed on three faces besid('s heirtg 
sculptured on one. The; stmlpture reytrc'sc'uts a])))ar('nt1y a 
horse following (chasing?) a pig ; tlu' ligiin's are nuicli defaced. 
'rii(‘ sculpture is on the south fac(‘ ; Ixiow it was an inscrip- 
tion which has now petded off. On the north fact* is a long 
and important inserijdion, also incoin])lete from the p('('ling 
off of the stone near thc^ edge, hvivingonly the eentin intact. 
The west fac<i bad also an inscription, f)f which a single lino 
has alone escaped th(^ ('Ifeets of time and wc'ather. The east 
face is ])luin and marked wit h chis(*l hoh's, showing that it was 
intended at on<! time to sydit the stone longitudinally. 

Tlu*. incomi)lete inseriidion on the north face is of the 
('Inilukyas; the same exp res.sion, “Tiloho Chalukijd” which 
occui's in the ])illav in th<' !sagpur "M usenm, said to hav(^ ham 
brought from Satabaldi, and which was noticed tlr.st by 
Oeneml Cunningham, ocrcuns h(‘r<‘, hnt tlu' p(*(‘ling olT of 
lh(5 stoiK' lias (h'stroyed the linal k and // of th(^ “ Clidlitkiid." 
i'oul’ Sris occur in the inscri])tio!i, but none are followe(l by 
any coinydide nann's, owing to-tbo destrmdion of the stone. 
t)ne of the tithes used has for its lattoi part Ni'isaka, CA’idcmtly 
r('lerring to the do»troying j)()wer of the hero of the inserip- 
1 ion over his enemies ; the eharaetere an? similar to those of 
the inseription at NafJ^ur, and I altrihute it aeeordingly to 
the stuno period. The disi’overy of this inscription ])rdves 
that the Ghalukya power -eertainly extended to t his place, 
and the. gicat tcanplos which now lie ruined were most j)ro- 
hahly huilt hy earlier Eajas of this dynasty ; the later restoi*- 
.•itions may liavo been made hy tJie lat(‘r dc'seendants of the 
same dynasty, for I think it higlily imju'obahle that the 
power of the Chandd. jn'inces over (‘xii'ndial far, even if the 
i.en^)les were ascribed to the same age as the remains at 
VVvragarh, which, fTOin their stvle they cannot he. The dis- 
cov(?ry of this late Chalul^d inscription throws son\e light 
on the builders of the temples at IJalod, the inscription 
tborc being in characters not Amry different, to those used bci-e ; 
and therefore tljoy may also, with every probability, be 
ascribed to the later Cbdlukyds. 
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The inscription at Nagpur being dated in one thousand 
and eight Samvat, I would ascribe the small temples here 
and at Baled to the eleventh cervtiuy ; but the great temple 
here, of which ]*uins alone now remain, I would assign to a 
mucli earlier date. 

SORAB. 

* I omitted to notice a much-worn sati inscription found 
near Sorar n(?ar tluj ruined temple notuaid. there. As the in- 
scription is clearly sati, and from its worn and mutilated 
condition of no importance as far as I can see, I dismiss it, 
only remarking that it w'as cut on a well-smoothed, thick 
slab which may have come from an old temple, 

GOWROR. 

The legend regarding the remains at Gowror is that 
these temples and gods w'ere travelling fi’om llajam to 
Kiik<ir, Avhich ])laco they w'ould have reached if the light of 
dawn had not overtaken them here eu route : thus aruisted, 
they have remained hei’c ever sin<!e. This legend is of value 
only as shewing that the Great Old Road did go direct from 
here to Rajam, and that there Avas no other road froin RajaTu 
to Ktlkdr pxcept through this place, notwithstanding the great 
detour. 

A pillar of the great ruimd temple noticed here is shewn 
in Plate XVIIT, : it sjM^aks for itself. 

The temples here apjicar to have been Saivie, as Saivic 
remains of statues are numerous on the tanks and in the 
village. 

DIIAMTARI. 

Dhamtari is a place of considerable importance now, and 
was not an insignificant village even in ancient times^ as shewn 
by the ruins of temples and other remains. There, are nu- 
merous tanks and extensive and thick mango groves about 
the city ; the garh or fort, as it is called, was at the west 
end ; this is nothing more than a low mound ; the tanks, both 
in numbers, size and height of embankments, forfti qxdtc a 
feature here, and most of them, being full of weeds and 
marshy, must furnish abundance of miasmatic exhalations. 
There are near the southern end of the city several temples, all 
close to ea>cb other and to the modem .Government dis- 
pensary. 
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Of these, one group consists of three temples. The principal 
one now kept up consists of two distinct temples now con- 
nected together, and forming one temple hy liaving had a 
mandapa built in front of and common to both. This temple 
doubtless stands on the silo of, and is probably a restoration 
of, older temples ; it is not, as it stands, older than tlie 
Maharatha period, but the materials used — cut gi-anite and 
sandstone — arc certainly much older, and are now very 
clumsily put together ; it was considered too sacred to j)ermit 
me to enter oven the courtyai’d. 

Another temple, but which th(} Brahmans call a sati 
monument, stands opposite the gi*eat temple, and outside? its 
courtyai'd ; it is of cut granite and faces west as tlu? other 
faces east ; a figuie of (Jane'ca is sculj)tured over the doorway, 
and in gemeraJ appearance? it looks like a temiple, notwith- 
standing the assertion of the Piijaris. Like the other, it is a 
-restoration of an older shrine, and I have little doubt tliat it 
was restored with the pu)-pos(? of making it a sati monu- 
ment ; hence the assindion of the Jhijaris : it is neither elegant 
nor any way worth further notice. 

1’hc thhd temple of tin? grouj) stood close to the south 
of the great teniyilc, and is now in ruins. 

Besides this group, thei’(? is n(?ar the dispensary another 
* temple, the most elegant iii the ])lace. This temple dates to a 
period close to t he h(?st days of Indian art in tlu\se provinces, 
and although there is not that profusion of sculpture here 
that is seen elsewhere, there is a boldness and variety in the 
play of light and* shade in its plan, and in its numerous 
mouldings, and pan(?ls (doubtless intended originally to he 
sculptured) that takes it entirely out of the degema-ate styles 
at U Hirer and WyragJirh. This temple is small, and consists 
simply of a ci?ll and a portico ; the latter surmounted by a 
gable roof proji*cting from and beyond the face of the tower, 
w hi(?h rises over the sanctum. Wliat I have culled a ^hle 
roof is not a triangle, hut the frustrum of a triangle in form, 
the a|)cx being wanting. The sanctum is roofed in the style 
of intersecting sqiuires as usual, siumiounted by tin? hollow 
tow«r. An entrance in front above the level of the top of 
the roof eff the portico gives access to the upper chamber. 
The amalaka on the tower is wanting, having been broken 
and displaced by some accident, and a jiart of the uj)per 
portion of the tower. itself is broken ; but nevertheless it is 
the best temple iji the place. In style of ornamentfit jon of 
the faces of the tower it resembles strongly the brick toVvers 
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over similar single cell temjiles in Hcngal, espccually the groat 
circle in the middle of the upper portion of the tower faces 
with its s(?ulptiwed, vertical pendant, and ornamental tracery 
in tlie middle ; and though part of tliis lias disappijared with 
the upper portion of the tower, enough remains to prov^e its 
cxistenei' originally. Tht? material used is ent-stoiie sot without 
ecnumt throughout. The mouldings otthe l)asempn.t, though 
each single firojiudion and rt'cess is hold, does not altogidher 
form a pleasing wholi' from the eireiuuslauei'. that tlui 
extnmic projix'tiug fnec's are all in the same, veidieal ])lane 
with the gi'ueral I'aia^ oC Ihe temjde, so that Ihe mouhlings, 
far from adding in apjiearanee to the strength or solidity 
of the structure, eouvc'y an idea of weakness ; iustciad of the 
projections gradually whlening the haso vif the sti-ueture, 
the ])rojeetions here do not w'iden it in the least., while the 
r(x;ess(‘s, which gi\'c relujf to tln^ projections, actually take 
away from the width of hasc : the etVc'ct is A ery unsatisfactory, 
and for the best reason ; it is a construedive eiaor. 

A ])ortion of the mouldings is no doubt buried beneath 
the level of the ])resent ground, as the floors of the portico and 
sanctum are both below this level, and it is (piite po.ssiblo 
that the defeids pointed out above may partially have been 
reniedu'd lower down. A comparison of this temph' with that 
at Khalari will shew that all the mouldings of this temple 
now' visible above ground, have corri'sponding oncis a t Khalari ; 
the inference therefore is, that the burie’d jiortioii of the 
mouldings of this temple would be found to correspond also to 
those at Khalari. The vast iulluence on cybaaial appearance 
exercised by the portion of mouldings of the Khahiri tem])lo 
Avhich are below the jKirts tliat correspond to the mouldings 
lioAi visible above gi’ound, can be but. faintly apprcciab'd 
from a linear elevation ; but CA’^en in a linear elevation it will 
readily be pcrchived on comparing the plates. I consider 
it a great pity that I could not dig down to obtain a complete 
prolile of the mouldings of this temple, which, is really 
beautiful, its beauty only marred by enough of its mouldings 
being A'isiblc .aboA’^e gi*ound to give it an air of weakness ; but 
I considered myself foidiinatc in being able to take atlvantage 
of the temporary absence of the ministering Brahnfans to got 
even the few rabasurements I have ; the Brahmans here, and 
generally in these lately -acquired Maharatha territoi’ies, being 
very intolerant and insolent to those unarmed Avith magisterial 
powere, and correspondingly abjectly submissive to those that 
have the magic poAver. 
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From Gowror the Bengal type of t(‘mple begins to show 
itseir ill tlio Ceniml Provinces, and tliougli occasionally tem- 
ple's of the Wyragarh ty])e aye to be found, the i)redommant 
style? is one en* oIIkt of the Bemgal types. 

An inte'resting qiK'stion here arises, whetbeu’ the Bengal 
temiples are de^rivcHl rreim these, or ilu'se from the Be'ngal 
enics, although at iirst sight it might aj)pcar that these com- 
parat.ix'ly barharous ])la(ie‘S must ha\e? obtaiiu'd the'ir art 
Ironi 1 lie meire e*i\ i]iz(‘(l Be'ngal; yet an examination of the 
inscri])tie)ns devide'dly show that the?r(i are tew teanple's in 
Benigal so old as those in this part of India, and 1 conclude', 
therefore', that the art of lenn])kvhuildiiig travedle'el north- 
wards from the' south into Benigal throngh Orissa: a discus- 
sion e)f tlie? e|ue'stibn is re'serve'd for a future ])a[)e‘r. 

The' AsiatK? lle'se'arclK's, A"ol. 15 , me'jitions an mscri])tie)n 
on a stone outside? the‘ Pagoela of Laclunan in the tort. I 
.<*e)ulel, howe?v’^(‘r, dise*over only two inse*ri[)tions — one' on a Sati 
pillar in the city, e;)!* no inte're\st anel mue*h worn ; the'otlu'r on 
the statue within the Lachman t(.'m|)lc, the tirst temple Iutc 
noti(?cd. This last is incennple'tc from pe'e'lingolVof the stone; 
it is e'vide.'ntly a re'ceird o\‘ the? seuilpteu' en* builder in two 
short lines, the last word of the le)vve'r line he'ing niranute?, 
eyide'iithv a mistake IVir nirmmite', O'onstrne'le'el.’ 

A road from lu're brane*he's e)11* to Se‘hwa anel Kakcr; to 
ivach the last, howeve'r, the Alahanadi has to he twie'e crossed. 
I ce)nside?r, thcre'l'eire, that the' original roael bi-aneheel otf to 
Kake^?r Ireiin ne'ar Gowror, whicli would ne>t crejss the Malui- 
naeli at all, the pre*se*nt roael be*ing the lu'e'e'ssary re'sult of the 
pre'se?nt importane'e? ol* Dhaintari as the he'ael-ejuarte,?rs of the 
tehsili or subordinate re've'uiu? anel magisterial elivision ot 
the? Baypur District. As 1 eliel not visit Se'liAva afiel Kaker 
myse'lf, the folloAving account eif them, which the De'puty 
Cennmissione'r e)f IJayjmr, J\ir. Fishe'r, kindly allow cel me to 
extract frenii his Journal, will lie of inte're?st : — 

SKIIWA, 

Se/fwa .^^ — Wont out to eastward alxnit a mile to some strange old 
te^ III pi dedicated to Aliiliiideo, Laeliinaii and otlicrs ; they are built, the 
larger ones — tH* winch theu’e are three — on sixteen pillars, walls rising 
half way np ; the pillars arc made of hirgt? blocks of stone roughly cut 
niul placed on each other, nut moiiolitlis, — as most pillars ot the kind 
nre ; the roofs are made ])yraiuidally of layers ot stone ; the work is 
rude but substantial, and i.s supposed to liavc been done si'veral genera- 
tions ago by order of the llaja of Baslai*. It. w'as so dark I could not 
make out satisfactorily of what stone they were made ; some of it was 
granite, some again looked porous, and bud weathered very roygh. Then* 

VOli. Vll^ • 
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were besides three other small temples with the usual form of pointed 
roof made of steps like the above ; these latter are quite small, about six 
feet square ; one is completely overgrown by a pipal tree. Two of the 
large temples have those dome-shapeZi tem}>les attached to the western 
end of the buildings, and puja is regularly performed in them. The one 
to the south has a slab let into the north of the door into the actual 
temple covered with Hindi or Sanskrit writing. There is lime plaster 
used freely about these temples laid on to the granite; it is .of excellent 
quality, but is mostly worn off. There is no apparent reason why the 
temples should be where they arc, and I could find out nothing more 
about them. Tlierc are s<»nui twenty seulj)tures in basalt and sandstone, 
chiefly of Gane(;a, Parv.nti and other dtdties, hut badly executed. In 
several of these statues of tlu; deity is carved a hand and wrist standing 
up with a discus on each side of the hand/^ 

Prom this doscriptlon it upi)cars tliat tho temples belong 
to the Wyragnidi class of temples, consisting^, of a sanciuni 
with a mandapa sn])ported along the faces and on dwarf 
pillars resting on low walls, and open all round from tlu^. 
audiitrave to witliin a sliort way of the floor. The scaljdures 
sj)oken of are clearly on S<ati pillars, Imt there may he ol)jects 
of wimship also among them. TIh; inscTiplion alluded to is 
clearly that mer)iion(}d in the Asiatic llesoavches, Yolunu^ 
15, as on gate of •tein])le of Kan(‘swar, Maliadeo, dated 
Sake one tliousand one liundrc'd and fouiteen; it is a great 
pity tliat a copy of this insi'ription eoiild not 1x5 ohlained, and 
that it has not Ixhui cdi^aidy aseendained whetluT the inscrip- 
tion belongs to the tmn])le as it stands,* or whether, as too 
often is the case, an older inscri])tion belonging to an older 
t(Mn])le previously on the spot and in rui,us was appropriated 
to the restored temples J^hom the d(‘seription given, I infer 
tlu'. tenijilc? as it stands to he a restoration, and the inscription 
therefore to have originally belonged to another temple on 
the site, jx'rhaps the very one restored. 

I now continue the extract from the Journal : — 

DEOKIIUT. 

Deohhut — eight miles west of Sehwa, four small but old temples 
on the banks of the river ; they are small with conicopyramidal tops. 
I noticed that the corners of one shewed a slight up-turning at the 
corner of each stone, as is seen in Chinese buildings; three faced east and 
one faced west;* in the latter was Mahadeo, and a quantity of the ak 
(madar) flowers were on the stone. In two other temples were very 
elaborate carved slabs, on which in relief were carved Vishnu and 
Lakshmi on one, and Mahadeo and Parvati on the other ; the work is 
minutely and well executed in what appears to he^a saponaceous-looking 
limestone ; other gods also were carved ' in miniature round the sides ; 
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the main images are slightly injured, and would not therefore be wor- 
shippwl by any devout orthodox Iliiulii. 

The Malguziir, who is a near resident, said that every rainy season 
the footsteps of some pret or jin are to be seen near tlie pluee ; some ban 
tulsi was growing near the place/' 

MUllPAR. 

rrom Deokhut Mr. Fislier w(uit to Dalddi, 9 miles tV) 
west, and tlieiiee to Murpar, 5 miles south-west. 01* this 
pla(‘e he WTitc's — 

Here are some enrious old temples quite ruined ; there are images 
about, two and a half feet high of Mahadt‘o, (jane(;a, Urimehandra, and, 
I think Vishnu, cut out of granitic black gneiss; the buildings are 
I think, made of the same material, hut I cannot determine whether 
the stone is blatk granite or gneiss/’ 

KAKKR. 


Of Kakcr he writes — 

Saw some very enrious old temples to the west of the village ; one 
has a Bijak, giving, I w»as told, some |)articiilars ol' its history. I must 
try and get a rubbing of it; they are very old and utterly neglected 
now. 

Before leaving' Kakcr I went up hill to the south of it to the ^ kila/ 
It- rises almost per])endieularly, a mass of huge boulders and fragments 
of gneiss, &c. Tlie west end of tlic hill and the east oid and the south- 
west side are coveroil with huge boulders piled over one another as black 
as ink ; a few green tre(*s (Ficus) have here and there managed to take 
root and grow, hut excjjpt these there is no vegetation on those portions 
of the hiil. The ascent is very steep, through stones and small jangal ; 
large maiden-hair ferns just drying up are to he found under tlie shade 
of almost every stone; the hill is about 500 feet liigli above tjie 
village, or perhaps a little more ; the ascent is from the north-west. 
Hound the to]) of the hill a wall has been formed by filling up the open 
spaces between the natural blocks of stone, so as to form a continuous 
rampart, but it is now quite out of repair : the gate is an ordinary door- 
way without a door. Inside this there are several plots of level ground, 
in all perhaps about one and a half acres; it is hard to estimate the area, 
bceausc a view of it as a. whole cannot well be had. Near the door are 
some upright posts, the only remains of what I was told was in old 
times ithe Haja^s kutcherry ; near these are traces of other houses. 
Going along to the south, a lower jdateaii (by 20 or 30 feet) is 
reached ; in this is a curious natural stone reservoir about forty paces 
by twenty; it is said to be very deep, and water remains in it all the 
year round ; it is now very dirty and yellow looking; there is a stone 
projecting into it about ludf-way along the south side (its length is easi, 
and west), and heyond this stone to the east no one is allowed to ‘bathe, 
because the water-spirit pulls any o/rcmlcr against the /^.r AW under tlio 
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water. If the tank were emptied and cleaned this hot season, it would 
he a grc.-ut advantage : the water wonld then he very pure ; as it is, the 
accumulations of ages are in it. On^ the west side is a small temple, 
and some very small, and apparently very old images and carvings ; there 
is one of the two foot-prints, with a honied-goat’s head in front of the 
toes. There is a mela here (I forget in what montli) generally once a 
year, and it did not fdl this year. I ivas shewn a breach near the gate, 
and told that an iron'gola’ from a Maharatta cannon, posted under 
some mango trees to the west of the uadi below, had torn through it and 
broken the branch off a pij)al tree some thirty yards oil on the jdateau ; 
this wa.s qnite enough for the garrison, who evacuated the place, escaping 
down the south-east slope. 

Tin* Asiatic Ili'soarclios spoalv of Iavo inscrijdions at 
ICdkcr, ouc datc'd Sainval one thousand two hnndmland forty- 
two, the other illegihle. Mr. I’isluT has swn one, probably 
tlie dated one. 


llAdAM. 

llaiam must once have been a plae(5 of great consequence, 
although it is now small and not veiy important. 

A great annual fair, liowever, is still held here, which used, 
it is said, to last three mouths, i. e., a fortnight for the 
people to collect, a fortnight during which the traders packed 
up and departed gradually, and two entire months during ' 
which tli(; merchants kept tlmir sliops open and drove a 
thriving trade. At present the peojile say the gathering is 
restricted to a month, after which all have to dej)art; tliis is 
said to be an order from the local authorities, who find it 
quite impossible to stay here thnie months to preserve order, 
neglecting every otlier jiart of their district, and this, too, in 
tfic cold weather, the season for travelling in India; this is 
the popular version, how far true I do not know. 

The ruins of ltd jam consist of numerous temples, the 
most remarkable of wliich is that dedieated to MaliMoo 
Ktdeswar, and situated at the extreme end of the spur of 
land between the Fayaii and the Mahdnadi Rivers at their 
junction. The temple stands on the extrtime brink, and is 
only saved from being bodily washed away by massive and 
most carefully and solidly-built revetments on cither flank 
of the tongue of land and at the reur, where it has in course 
of time got severed from the main tongue of land by the 
river working to the I’oar of the temple. At present, accord- 
ingly^ the temple is rfsully on an island clopo to the tongue of 
land spoken of. Tlic revetments are not now entirely as they 
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■were built originally, if, indeed, there irero auy originally. 
The present rcATitments ’’consist of niassmj blocks of mhblc 
stone set in lime cement, but this has long ago undergone 
extensive repair, and portions are conslantly being repaired 
and renewed as rendered nec(issary by encroachimmis of the 
river. It aiiiiears to me tliat originally the tongue? of land 
stret(5hed‘ rnimh further out into the junction of the two 
rivers than it noiv does, and n'vetmepts were neitlu'r neces- 
sary noi* in existe'nee. Gradually, however, the rivere cut away 
the tongue of land till tlic temple began to he threatened ; 
then the revetm(?nts wore built ; since then the river has been 
constantly tiying to encroach, has already cut the revetted 
island olT the main land, and, if not constantly watched, will 
infallibly carry off the tmuple, 

’riic antiqiiity of the inseri])tions at Rajam has no doubt 
greatly aided the helu^f that its temples are equally ancient. 
T regret i must greatly reduce the ronianlie antiquity f)f 
the temples. Tin? t(‘mple of Maluuhio Kuleswar consists 
of a sanctum Facing east and entered through a hall orman- 
d<apa. 'rhereis another room or cell next to tlu' cell of Maha- 
deo which is said to he em]>ty ( I was not so much as allow('d 
to approach the sacred shrine). The two are in fact apparent - 
, ly separated only by the dividing wall, in which there is no 
connecting passage. Tlu' em|)ty c(‘ll is to the' north of Maha- 
d(?o’s cell ; the two open into the hall or manda])a, which is a 
pillared hall running the entire length, of both cells. This 
pillared hall is very^ narrow, being sup])orted mdy by two 
lines of ])ilLars, one of which, of course, abuts against the wall 
of the (!ells behind. 'Che front of the hall is open, the sides 
are closed, hut with narrow door-ivays : it is at the side of 
northern narrow entrance that the ilh'gihle inscription is let 
in. Both th(! cadis have tow<?r roofs surmounted by the usual 
amalaka fruit; but what is ])articularly noticeable is the 
form of the amalaka, cpiite dilhwent to the usual antique 
form ; it is in fact, a com]iosit<' thing, consisting of several 
discs piled on each othei- of gradually diminishing diameters 
and with narrow spaces between. The aggregate makes up an 
outline liko the solid genenited by tlu? revolution of a right 
angled triangle with a concave hy])oth('nuseroliud its vertical 
side. The towers of the two cells are not equal, that, over t he 
cell of Mahddco being higher. The external forms of the 
towers, too, have not the graceful curve of the ancient toiyers, 
but is more rigid inWtline, though not quite straight.. Tiiistly, 
the cells inside are_waulted and thickly coated wjt.h plaster 
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inside ; the stont*s composing the temple are set in mortar 
and are covered Avith plaster ; the pillars of the hall are fdain 
imd evidently not in their original positions. The only i-ational 
conclusion 1 can arrive at is, that the temple is very much 
more modem than is genei'ally imagined, and I really do not 
see any grounds for admitting the prohal)ility of its having 
being built at any period jnior to the rise of the llayapura 
dynasty and the founding of Hayapura itself. This event 
took phvee prob<ably some time at the end of the fourteenth, 
or beginning of the fifteent h century. The inscription from 
Rdyapura, AVhich mentions Raya Deva Raja in the Nagpur 
Museum, hears date one thousand four hundred and ftfty- 
eight SamA'^at, and one thousand three hundred 'and tAAX'nty- 
tAVO Sake. 

No doubt older temples once stood here, as testified by 
the materials usi^d up in the construction of the present 
temple, and thcvse oldca' temples must necessarily date to the ” 
period of the earliest of the ins(;riptions ; but tlu^ro is, I repeat, 
not the slightest ground for imagining the present temjdes 
to have attained the. hoary age thOvS<; dates Avould imply ; oji the 
contrai'y, ev(?ry argument, from thcii* style and (ionstructive 
features, points to a recent origin. Rut avo arc imder a great 
difficulty in reg*ard even to the dates of the inscriptions, Jt. 
is pcrfwtly clear that the cm used is not the YikmmMitya 
era, for the simple and snfiicicnt reason, that in one case in 
the inscription itself the date is expressly styled the Kalachuri 
Samvat. The form of the chamctcTS does jndecd show that the 
Kalachuri Samvat could not have been Axry Avidely difl'erent 
from the Vikrama Samvat, or the Saka era; hut neAxrtheless 
iTwas different, and what that dilfcrencc is, has, I fear, yet to 
be ascei’t!iin(!d before wo can make use of the inscriptions, 
not of Rdjam alone, hut of the entire eastern portion of the 
Central Provinces ; for almost cA'ery one of the tlu’ce figure 
dates found, Avhether at Sirpur, or Malhar, or SCprinarAyan 
or Ratanpur or elsewhere, have a very distinct (pndifying 
title attached to the Samvat, some being named Kalachuri 
Samvat, others the Chedi Samvat, a few by mistake or omis- 
sion alone, I fear, being styled simply Samvat. Here, then, we 
have a sea of difficulties, and hitherto I have been unable 
to find any Avay of getting out of it. To revert to a de- 
scription of the temples in Rdjam, — there are numerous 
teniples in the city, several forming a group, of which the 
principal is known as the shrine of Raji'b Lochan or Rflma 
Chandra. .In this temple I was told is, enshrined a black 
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stone statue representing a cross-legged seated human figure, 
with one hand resting on the thigh, the other held horizon- 
tally below the cluist ; it is hiiown as a representation of Rama 
in liis foiTU of Raja Lochana, but from its close resemblance 
to Ruddliist statues in general, and to the great inscribed 
Buddhist statue at Raj j liana near Lnkliisai-ai in Bengal in 
particular, I have no hesitation in pronouncing it Buddhist, 
'riicre arc, I believe, some six or eight temples within a 
space enclosed by high walls. I entered the enclosure, but 
immediately on entrantre ivas pounced upon by the Brahmans 
of the jilace, w'ho gave me to undci’stand in a bullying manner 
that my piesencc within the enchisure was not wanted. As, 
how'over, ihepilgi'ims in the couriyard not only did not think 
my jiresence objectionable, hut some even came forward to 
take my part' and exjiostiilab'd with the Brahmans, I took 
advantage of the diversion to take a hasty pw'j) at some of 
the temph's ; all of thos(‘ that 1 saw are certainly modern, 
built of older materials clumsily ])ut together. The principal 
shrine app(‘ars to consist of a cell surmounted by a tower 
roof and adorned in front by a manda])a or pillared hall. The 
jiillars supporting the hall of this temple, and of most of the 
other temples, are v<‘ry remarkable ; some (*onsist of entire 
pillars seul])tured on all four faces w'ith figures in bold relief ; 
others appear to be pilasters ; but I have a strong sus])iciou 
that some, if not all, of these, are merely the Pinal's split 
down the middh? : one jiilaster appeared to nu' to he the half 
of a Buddhist rail jiillar. 'J'lu' subji'fds stuilptuml are various; 
mostly, however, {lu'y consist of human figures, male and 
fmnale, in very hold relief, many inuh'r a cano])y or royal 
nmhrclla; the canopy in some eases consists of the expan/hr4- 
hood of a many-headed Ksiga. Some of tin* ])illars are ch'cided- 
ly Buddhist: one in ])ariieular represents ]\iaya Devi holding 
a liranch of the sal tree, wliile the infant Biiddlia is actually 
h*aping out of her side. The sculptures arc all well and care- 
fully executed, and carefully smoothed; they were probably 
originally polished ; for, notwithstanding their age and coats 
of w^hitewash laid on, (I wus told, by the order, or at the sug- 
gestion o£ a late Deputy Commissioner of Rayapura), traces 
of polish can still he seen w'hcrc the plaster has peeled olf. 
I was not allow'ed so much as to touch even the foiemost rcw 
of pillars, which I could readily have done w ithout going inside 
the temjile. One other of the shrines is sacred to Jagannath. 
This sluine has *a very deep man dapa or portico. I 'do not 
know what name.;to give to the heterogenous ])illarcd block in 
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front of the sanctnra; liere the pillars arc mostly quite 
plain. Since this was written 1 liave seen the Barahut sculp- 
tures, and the roseiuhlanec in style ot* sculpture between the 
pillars there and those here is f^rcat. 

In addition to the scu]ptui*c<l ])illars, there are numerous 
sculptured stone door-frames, some tittc^d clumsily, others 
still loose, waiting to h(i put into ruturo t.cmph^s. Tllest; door- 
frames arc carve(l with a profusion of ornament, absolutely 
uni'ivalhxl even in the tem])les of Khajurahd. Several are 
di'eitlcdly Bmhmanieal, representing Vishnu lying, with tlu' 
lotus spi’iuging from his navel. I’he door-fram(?s thus sculp- 
tiii'od are of all sizes, some narrow, otlun-s wid(^ ; one ('sjiecially 
is about six f(?et in eleai' width, or moi’c. The naitei-ial a]>pears 
to be a very line close-grained sandstone of dark gre^ejiish 
grey color; tin; color, howewn*, may be due to dirt; tlu'. sculj)- 
tured pillars arc of a reddish stone; tluj plain ])i liars aud cut 
stone used in t he tcimph^s are of giunite. I had staid within tlio 
enclosure hardly tcai minutes, when the Brahmans, having 
siiecceded in satisfying the ])ilgrims of the great im])roj)ii<*ty 
of my being allowed to see their tcnnples and gods, again 
came forward to demand my departure, with which d(n)iand 
I (!omplied, as it would not have served my ])ur|)ose io irritate 
th('m, my servant having yet to copy tlu; inscrii)tions, whi(di 
could only he done with their consent. Some of th(‘ pillars 
are covered with inscriptions in the curious, shell characters, 
and there are, besides, two long itiscriptions in the teinph* (»f 
llamachandra, one of which is dated, I believe, in two distinct 
eras, one of Avhich is taght-hundred and seventy or eight- 
hundred aud seA^euty-nine of an era, which [ can only read 
aSuJlala ; the other date is sCven hundred and odd, the units 
and tens being mutilated. Certain it is that the date eight- 
hundred and seventy cannot be tlui Kahiehuri era, tor the 
other inscription, Avhich hears date eight-hundred and ninety- 
six of the Kalacluiri era is totally dilfei’cnt to this in tin; 
form of its characters, and rcsemhles the inscriptions 
of Karnna Ueva and others of his period, while the charac- 
ters of this is a variety of tlie characters of the Rajani 
copper-plates mentioned in Asiatic Bescarchos,, VolVmre 
15, and is apparently mucb more ancient. The stone dated 
in the Kalachuri era opens with an invocation to Ndrdyana, 
the temyde therefore to which it belonged, must have 
been Vaisbnavie ; but as the sculptures slu'w ineontcstibly 
that the place was om^e devoted to the Buddliist religion, 
and, this is eoidirmed by a tradition , subsequently to 
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be given, it is clear that the Vaislmavic teni])le to which 
tJiis' inscription belonged must he of a dale jx'slerior, and 
probably long posleriov, to the first Ihiddhist templi's which 
existed here, to one of whieli 1 suspend, tlie olher insei-ijdion, 
in moi^c ancient charactci's, belongs. If my sunnise. be cor- 
rect, it gives an additional jn-oof that tlu! Jv'alachui-i era and 
the era "Used in the otlier inscription are quite and widely 
distijict. .1 am thus particular in ])ointing out, in the most 
f(mdI)lo manner, the neco.s.sity of ascerlainitig tin? origin or 
initial starling point of tlu', Ivalacliuri O'ra, as numerous in- 
scriptions in tiiis ])art of India, and 1 hedien e' some of t hose} 
found about Jabal])ur, are datesl in Ibis Kalaedmri ei-ji, which, 
if not e*{uvf jilly beerne in mind, may be roeluere'd te) onr enti 
by the usual eciuation fewSamvat en- Saka eras, and create end- 
less confusion in history and clireuifeleegy. 

I must., howeiV(!r, ne»te that otlie'r inscri])tie}ns in simi- 
lar characters found elsewhere, as at Sirjmr, appear to be 
Sai vie. 

The minor inscrij)tion.s — some in the shell charaeders, 
some iu the ediaracters e)f the* e'arlier inse-ription, and some in 
late characters— appear to bo all mendy ])ilgrijus’ records ; 
SOJnc of the names arcr<q)eated two or Uuhv times; there are 
altogether thirteen of tlies** distimd records. 

The stoiy in the Asiatic liesearches about the s(Mzm’e of 
llama’s sacrificial horsc'by llaja llaju Loc]tana,and th(' destnic- 
tion of Satrughna by Ivardama-llisbi, tbc subsequtmt arriviii 
of llama and amicable adjustment of disputes by llama’s con- 
senting to r(*sidc Tit ila jam in the worship of Siva, and the 
cojisequent fornLalioii of the statue of llama in his form of 
llajib liochana, ap])eavs to be nu'^ciy an allegorical record (d 
tlu! struggle's of the Saivic and A aishnavic religions in these 
parts. The main ineidents, diveste-d of tlu'ir miraeulous and 
j)V(qK)sterous dre'ss, appear to b<‘ that Saivie’s worship was an 
established religion in these parts when A’aishnavism eame 
and sought establishment. Saivism would Jiatnrallv not eon- 
sent to its establishment, andaft(*r various stiaiggles w ith vary-'' 
ing fortunes, a eompromise was (dfeete'd (wu’th, probably^ tlie 
aid»oF extcmal pressui’e, sueb as a foreign invasion or con- 
quest), and t he two religions existed pe'ueefnljy together. The 
Saivie inscriptions of Sivpur and elsewhere, undoubtedly more 
ancient tlian the Vaislmavic instn'qdion in the timqile of 
lldjam, shows that Saivism really did prevail In're before 
Vaishnavism, and it was only subsc'i^iu'utly, and doubtless 
after many struggles, that Abaislmavism obtained a footing. 
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But a (lifTiculty arises : if Saivism was tlio prevaBing 
r(4igi()n at tlie time the older iuscriptions were written, as 
apijcais evident from their opening invocation, 'and suhsc- 
quently Vaishnavism slaired with Saivism the pjitronage of 
the princes and p(‘ople of the land, wlien did Buddhism 
prevail ? That Buddhism did exist licrc, is shewn by the 
sculptures. 1 1 does not aj)pear to liave ever made head against 
Siiivism or Vaishnavism after their establishment; at h;ast 
we have no recoi*ds or even tmditions to that effect, and the 
only solution of the difficulty that occurs to me is to sup- 
pose that it existed prior to the establishment of Saivism, 
and once overthrown, never again made head; hut this 
involves another difficulty, for, as the only extensive Bud- 
dhist remains in the district are to he found here .(Araiig has 
indeed a Jaina temple, hut not Buddhist, and there are a few 
r(‘mains at Sirpur), it follows that, if Buddhism was the 
religion wliich preceded Saivism, llajam, which contains the 
most extensive Buddhist remains,* is the most aneient and 
great city in the district, and in the present state of our 
knowledge of the antiquities of the district, there ajipcars no 
escapi^ from this conclusion. I thcrcfori) adopt it, although 
the name llajam does not occur in any old history, tradi- 
tion or inscri])tion. 

This being admitted, the reason which caused the great 
old road coming from the west through Deotek to go towards 
Katak via llajam becomes intelligible. 

The existence originally of Buddhism in Bdjam is shown 
by the traditions which follow. ' 

Rajam is named after a Telin named llajha ; she used to 
w^Qr sliip Ndrayan regularly, and she did so for 12 y(‘ars, 
Ndrayan coming to her daily all the time. At the end of 12 
years, Nardyan, pleased, desired her to ask a boon ; she replied, 
“ My lord, stay here always, and let my name precede youi's ;” 
hence Rajbd Telin’s name Ls first uttered in pronouncing the 
name llajib Lochan. Tradition says that originally there 
*uscd to be a community of castes here, aU eating together 
without distinction, as now at Jaganndth. llajib Lochan one 
day appeared to the head panda in a dream, and ordered 
him to discontinue the practice, as it took away pilgrims 
from Ids shrine at Jaganndth, few caring to go there when 
they could obtain all their desires here. Since then the 
practice has been discontinued. 

* Since this was written, other undoubtedly Buddliist remains, dating to about the 
second century A. D., have been discovered by me near Sirpur-* Vidf report for 1876-76. 
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The old name of the place is sai d to have heen Kamal 
Chliatr previous to B.ajhsi Toliii’s time ; her i.enijde exists in the 
courtyard. The Asiatic Reseairhes, on the authority of a copy 
of Kalika Samvitta, containing tin* Chitrotpala Mahatrnya, 
in possession of a Brahman, identifi<‘s Cliitrotpala riv<a’ with 
t,lie Mahunadi below its jumdion with Byvi, the Pretoddharini 
Avith thc’Pyri, and the Utpalesivar with the Mahdnadi before 
its junction with the Pyri. The rivers are said to ho in 
Awandhdes, \ihich must therefore hc^ identilit'd with the 
country about llajam. Itajaiu is fuvthi'r said to have heen 
named Kamal Khotra, and to he so known to this day among 
Ijrya Brahmans, and as Padmajmr at Benares. I nccxl not 
add tiiat tiieyc identificaiions are totally unsa])j)orted by any 
reliable evidence, although, as TItkala. is the old name for 
Orissa, its great liver, the Mahdnadi, may appropriately^' he 
named Utkaleswar. * 

Jagannath is also Avorshipped here as oln'ady noticed. 

Besides the temples noticed, there arc ATivious others, 
some ruined, some about to he built, others all hut tinished. 
Of the last, one stands exfitdly facing the tcmjdc; of IVlahadeo 
KulesAvar, on the east hank of tin* Afahanadi, not far from 
the great group of temph's ; its river facM; is s('cur(‘d by 
strong rubble rcA'ctments set in good mortar. This tein])le 
from its ])Osition aaBI, no doubt, soon become (!X<!eediugly 
holy. Close to it are numlu'rs of nondescrijit shrines of all 
sizes and forms of ugliness. They are passed over as of 
no interest. 

To the east oMhe gr<\at gi’oup of temples stand a few iso- 
lated shrines of no great antujuity, lu'ai- the great plain where 
the annual niela is held. Among tlu'iii stands also an old 
and decayed dargah sacred to some local saint, but guardwl 
Avith as j^-eat jealousy as the Jtiiulu tcnuples, its neighbours. 

Several pillars and other sculptures are said by the people 
of Sirj)ur to have bcmi brought lu'rt; thence.; the extreme 
convenience of Avatcr-carriage in the rains renders the state- 
ment probable, but the number and magnitude of the 
remains here are too groat to suppose that the Avhole, or CA'cn 
the greq,tcr iiortion, could haA c been brought from Sirpur, 
esj)eeially against the course of the riA’cr, Avliich is a torrent 
in the rains. 

The curious and boldly-sculptured jiillars, of which one is 
racntioncMl as havin'g the statue of Alaya Devi seul])turod, on 
it, are 7 feet high and 1 foot 7 inches Avidc ; the figures are 4 
feet 7 inches liigh. } counted 24 of these pillars, but there 
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may he others which I could not see during my short stay 
witliin the inclosure. 

SONABJRi. 

At SonahiiA, situated — Lat. 20" 31/ Tiong. 82o 31/ — 
in the State of Tsawagarli, the Dc'piity Comtuissioner of 
llayapnva informs mo, the villagei's have set up ahout eight 
hloeks of stone, each on <md, hy way of ohjeeis of Svorshij) ; 
tl'ujy are from t to (5 f<'('t high, .and form a miniature Stotu'- 
heng(‘ ; they are d.aiihed with Vermillion. The village, is 
f.ar aw.ay from .all civ ilisalion ; .and Mr. Tisher says that he 
vv.as the second Ihiropean who had ev('r been in the plaets 
the fti'st having been thei-e nine years ago. 

llAEANrAP. 

\bont 80 miles due e.ast of ll^j.am, .and 30 east of Ihe 
Jonk river, stand .a range of hills culminating in pc'aks at 
the north-east end; tlu'y are named the Gandliarnanb.n, or 
(landharmadan r.ange ; the place is a jvlace of jvilgrim.age ; 
there is a spring there reputed very eflie<aeious in Washing 
away sins ; it is known as the lLavan])ap ; the name of tlu? 
hill will naadily be lannembeia^d as mentioned in the llam.a- 
yana. 1 did not visit the place, but as a fair road is said to 
exist to it all the way from Uaja?n, — a rojid not made by 
British Civil Officers, — the place may be ancient, and the 
I’oad may be, one of the old great roads ; the. i-oad goes on to 
Sonpur, wdience one brancli goes to Katak and another to 
Oanjara.* 

KUALA III. 

'I'hirty miles north-east of Ba jam is the sm.all village of 
“Ktfalari, known usually as Klnndti Khalari. 'riie (lawdlcor 
has in.ade a puzzling mistake in placing Kh.alari 13 mihis from 
llaypui*, p; 243, it being nearca* 45 miles from Baypur. Here 
are several tetnjvlcs, the [)rineip.al one of which stands on the 
edge of a small dirty pool in the quarter of the city known as the 
kill; but thm’c is no kila at pv(?sent, though the gTonnd is 
high, and may once have l)cea surrounded by earthen ram- 
paids, traces of wdiicdi still exist. The temple consists of a 
cell faedng east, an antarala, the mahamandapa 'and the 
mandapa or arddha mandapa, the last tw'O being consoli- 
dated together so as to form only one division, to which cither 


* Since tliis was written I have licon to tbe place*. A pexxl old ivuul tlocH exist from the 
place to Soifpiir and on to Kaiuk^ ami another to (iaiijuin direct, hcH^nles a third via Sonpur. 
See report, lS75-7(i. 
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name may be ap])lie(l. The temple is Saivii;, and a figure of 
Oanc 9 a kcuijis watch over the; out ranee, wliiidi faei'seast. The 
temple is jiarticularly plain, by wliieb I mean devoid of 
sculj)turod ornament ; but tin; (exterior is cnrielied by plain 
bold mouldings and surmoimb^d by rows of massive plain 
tabbds in place of the ro-vvs of statues of the Khajuraba 
temples, , Tlie general outline is very graeeful; the rows of 
bloeks wbieh lun-e oeeupy the ])laee of rows of statiu's aic 
surmounted by a bold, deep-throated eorniec', ovej- wliieh 
risi's the tower ])rop('r, Tlu' pillars in tlu‘ interior ani plain 
and massive, but elegant. Tlu^ mahamandapa is open on all 
sides, the outermost series of supporting i)illai-s being dwarf 
ones resting on a b('ueh, wbieb ris(\s a short Avay aljcna^ tbe 
tioor and forms a 'capital s(‘at ; this Avas doubtless its original 
intc'iition. ‘Although tbe mouldings ar(5 Aan-y bold and the 
profile, as a whole graeeful, llu; plan is flat and tame, differ- 
ing in this respeet from the temple at Dhamtari. 'J’bis 
induces me to asct■ib(^ it to a ])eriod <*onsiderably posterior to 
th(‘ ag(‘ of the Dhamtari temple, wbateven- that, may b<‘. There 
are no inseriptions in this temjde nor masons’ marks, but 
th<>re is an inscription in anotln'v smalh'v fc'inidt; in the village 
whic.b Avill i)r('s(‘ntlv be noticed. This small temple consists 
simply of a small ('oll I nmled by a small manda])a, of much 
tlie sa‘me style as this tcnipli'; it is wry plain and tlevoid of 
either sculpture or of profusion of moulding-s. The niat(‘rial 
both of this and of the great temple, and indised of the 
oilier temples here, are all c-ut granite sirt Avithout eeinent. 
’File inscription is 'scry clearly Avrittmi on a. polisb(*d slab, let 
into the wall of the" mandapa to the h'ft of t he enti-ance of 
the sanctum 5 it is secured in its so(*ket by limi* mortar. Ibe 
inscription appears to be of some importance, and inay b(-lx> 
in determining the starting point of tbe Ivalacbuvi eia, loi 
tbongb it is dated only Sanwat 1 1*711 and Saka lod 1*, it men- 
tions” distinctlv the Uailiaibansi line (here sjielt llibaya 
instead of llaybaya) and also the Kalaehuris. Tbe inscrip- 
tion is probably a record of a dcscimdant of the ancimit 
Kings of Cbattisgarh, Avbo probably bad nothing to do with 
the family of llaya T^eva mentioned in the Tlayapuva inscrip- 
tion. As Ibis last is dated a few years prior to the inscription 
here, I infer that tbe family reigning at Eiiyapuva bad not 
then conquered the portion of tbi' country east of t he MalnlP 
nadi, Avbicb continued under the descendants of the old 
Rajas. The temnle Avas Saivic, the inscription opening with 
an invocation to (^anaiKiti. 
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Its position in tlie temple and the way it is fitted into the 
wall with lime mortal’, while lime mortar occurs nowhere 
els(5 in the temple or in any other old temple ki the village, 
leads me to suspc^ct that it was*put in after the temples liad 
been some time in existence, although the style of the 
tem])les being so similar to those at Wyragarh, is not out of 
liarmony witii the lati; date of the iiiscri ption. The polish given 
to the slab was so fine, that to this day it reflects images of 
objects before it like the polished walls of the eaves in Bihar. 

There are the mins of two other temples lo th(' east of the 
village; they are small and much like this om^ ; one is so 
completely overgrown hy a ])ipal, that hlocdcs of stone which 
composed it are actually Inddup suspimdtHl hy branches of the 
tree which has enveloped them; it Avas Saivic. 

An annual fair is held here on the full moon'of Chait on 
a l(;vel piece of land souua AAay below thc! pcvik of the bare 
roe.ky hill at whoso foot the village stands. Some natural 
hollows in the rock which hold untcr are dignified *by thc 
name of boAvli, and a fragment, looking remarkably lik<^ a 
portion of a Suti ])illar, is smeared with vcrmilliou and 
receives thc worship of pilgrims tinder the name of Khalari 
Mata. The fair lasts one day. Jjegcud says that Khalari Mata 
often assumes a female human form and go('-s to the adjacent 
fairs, carrying vegetables for sale ; Avhoever asks any gift 
from Inu’ receives it. 

A villager relates that, Avhen he Avas a yOung man, he Avas 
one day returning home at dusk from an adjacf'ut fair, when 
a strange Ammau overtook him on the roail, and would have 
passed on leavdiig him behind if he had not quickened his 
pa (!0 to keep up with her. Asking lu;r where she was going, 
sHR said she w’as going to Khopra to her sister. When it 
became quite dark, the woman desired him to go forward and 
she would come on behind ; thc man went on, thinking she 
would soon follow him, he meanwhile going slowly to allow 
her to come up, not wishing to lea vh a beautiful young woman 
to travel alone at night. As .she tlid not come, he hid himself 
among the bushes to see what she was about ; presently he 
heard a great jingling noise, and* saw a four-armed female go 
straight up the steep bare hill and disappear; the young 
woman was no other than Khalari Matd herself ! 

• KnOPRA. 

Khoprd is a small dome-shaped bare rock about a mile and 
half oif two miles east of Khalari. The sistef of Khalari Mata 
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is said to live there ; her name is Khoprd. A small village 
exists at its foot. 

There are some nohle tamarind and other tree's about 
Khalari. Two tanks close to bach oth('r at the north end about 
half a mile from the village*, and enie te) the south-east, furnish 
water for the use of the inhabitants. A few fragrne'nts of 
])illars, some elaborately sculptuieel, lie in the village, and a 
fenv Sati j)illars arc to be need with in the scrub .i.nngal abend, 
the village auel to its north-ivest, wbeirc there is a large em- 
bankeel tank, the ennbanknie'nt being protecte'el by largo 
stones set dry on each edlie'r, and forming st('[)s doAvn to the 
ivate'.r; it is now emt of repair, and the* stone ste'ps are in 
})arts quite above the water-h'ved ; but it must oHginally have 
be*en a line stiend-of water. Cleese to the tank arese'vcral Sati 
pillars and :v .lingani, shewing that erne or more temples one.*e 
stood here. 

'Phe plans, drawings and photographs of the Khalari 
t(’!iny>lc' fiu'iiish complete information regarding its archi- 
tecture. 

MAIIASAMAKI). 

At Mabdsamand, ten mihvs north-w('st of Khalari, are 
t.AVO temples; they are built of coarse granite and laterite, 
face east, and are Saivic; they are of the usual ])att('rn, one 
being j)rovided with a niandaf)a in tolerable order, the other 
being smaller with a ruined portico ; the cadis have tower roofs 
of tbf! usual style. A few' fragments, cbi(‘tly of Ganeca, 
lie s(*attered in ancl, about the village. The t(‘nn)les are built 
Avithout mortar in a plain massive style, the arcdiitraves being 
particmlarly heuA’^y. A large tank, noAV greatly tilled up, is 
situated cdose to the A'illage, Avhich ch'rivcis its nanuj from 
it in all probability. Then^ arc no tiuditions and no inscrip- 
tions to shew the age of the temph's, but from their style 
I do not think they can dat<‘ to beyond the latter end of 
the fourteenth century; The road, lying OA'^er graAxUy 
coimtry, is very fair. 

ARANG. 

Arang is a large important toAvn in the Riiyapura dis- 
trict, 24 miles .from Edyapum ; it must once have been a 
place of greater importance and greater extent than noAV. 
Here are several old .temj)les and tanks, and the i-emains of 
what may have been a fort. The old city was probably not 
less than three ndles long ; the present one is about oiie mile 
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and a half from the Mahanadi ; the old city probably extended 
to tli(i river. 

To the north and north-east of the pres(int city are 
nuimn’ous foundations of brick 'hi lildini's whence bricks and 
stou(‘s are to this dav extracted, and so extensive are these 
old quarries of bricks, that I do not veincinber seein<; a sint^le 
Ixouse ill Arang that had bexm Ixuilt of any but .those old 
materials, both brick and stoin;; the quarries, howevci*, are 
far from having bc{m exhausted. I saw several diggings 
going on during niy visit, but notliing interesting appears 
to have turned uj), nor did I hear of any coins found in the 
ruins ; coins of ancient period are viay scar<;e indeed in tlicse 
])arts ; I did not coim; iqion a single ouo that dated beyond 
tlie Maluivatta ])oiiod. To this day cowries [xAncipally arc 
usexd as c.urrency, and although in towns cop'iR'i* pi(.*c is 
acccjxted in the district, co])per (uirrenxw is absolutely re- 
fused. This state of things begins from Wyragarh, and 
continues throughout eastwards as far as I travelled. ‘ Silver 
currency, both riqxeesand small change, are current, however, 
in toAvns as well as in villages. 

There are thi*(;e principal t(‘m])los, onci at the extreme 
west end of and b(>yond the present city, situabnl close to a 
large embanked tank ; this temple is evidently a modern 
restoi-at ion with extensive alterations of an older ternjxle; 
the temple is surrounded by a court-yard in which arc 
numerous fragments. Tromthesel contdude that the px'esent 
plain clumsy temple was once an elegant structure, adorned 
W’ith s(;ul|)ture; its gi’cat central toxvpr then i-ose sur- 
rounded and su|)porte(l by a group of smaller towcjrs 
attached to and abutting against it as in the great towers of 
the Khajuralia tcmixh.'s. In this temjde is a loose inseiibed 
slab, mucli w'orn, set flat to serve sus a seat in the bench 
round the mandapa. which is of the style of the mandapas 
at WyTagarh and TJmrer. The temple is dedicated to Devi 
(Parvati). The inscription is much worn, and will liot there- 
fore probably yield V(;ry valuable infornration, but it is old, 
and its charact(;rs arc simihir to those of the old inscriptions 
of llajam, and desen-ves examination. , 

The next tem])le is known as Bhand dewal, from the 
naked and indedent figures adorning it outside and enshrined 
inside. This is a lofty and very graceful tcmiple, although 
much dilapidated ; it faces Avest ; it has lost its mandapa and 
jiKorthro, and the front face of the tow'or has been exten- 
sively repaired, and now presents a verticUl and perfectly 
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T()lnin .surface of white- washed plaslcr. A ^reat part of th«‘ 
north-east, aiid_ south-east [Kndions of the tower liave al.so 
heen (h'stroyod and nshuilt rudely of hri<-k and mortar; Init 
uo< withslandiu'^ lli(is(! di‘awl)acl\s, its lower, .seen on th<^ 
sidt* on vvliieh it is yet<'ntire, is sin<>;ularly t^rac<*ful in oulline. 
^I'he t(*mj)le, I was told, was usisl as a. survey station, and to 
this it owes its pr<‘servation. The sid<'s of the tower which 
shewed a t<Midoricy to split ojwm are held toi^ether hy a hro;nl 
iroji straj) s^oirn^ com])l(‘tely round the tow(T about the 
middle of its upper ]»ortion. 

Externally, the hmqde is ri(*hly carved and adorinxl with 
a. profusion of sculptur'd statues, m.any of tln'in hij^hly 
indecent. Tjie larger limir.'s are in two rows, surmounted 
hy aiiotlKT smaller row of iii;‘ures, while the wlude of tin; 
mouldins^s below is richly sculptured into scrolls, llowers, 
and processions of horses, ('h'phants and nu'ii. Ahovethcline 
of lar!^(; statues tlu^ ])rincipal fac<'s of the' lowt'r rise up 
in t i('i‘ on tier of sculptured lii^iires, while tin' i}it<'rv(*nitu^ 
(piadrants of ano'uJar ])rojt>etions rise up in a sei it's of s('mi- 
attaeln'd towers tier on tier, richly carvc'd, resc'mhliny, hut 
richer than, tlie similar arrangement in the tenqdeat ]\lahoha, 
the whole ('rowiied hy a massive; hold eoiTuoated cap, 
conventionally known, 1 hcih'Ac, as the amalaka. In front a 
platform has been built at tin; Icve'l of the sill of the door- 
way, which is at a level considerably higher than the ground 
outside ; the cell, how (;v<'r, is much low er than the entranee 
sill, and one has to descend into it hy three steep steps. The cell 
is ]m)p(;i'ly a double ee'll, consisting of the e('ll ])ro])er, situalc'd 
eentrically in regard to the tower, aiul the antarAla, whieh is 
marked oil' from the cell hy ])ilast('i’s jn-ojeeting from either 
wall on the sides ; they are both at the same level. 'I’lu; ligures 
inskh; consist of three; colossal naked ligures in polished black 
stone in an claborat(;ly oi*nanu;nted frame; tin' ee'ntral statue 
has the w heel symbol w ith two antelopes, tin; h'fl-hand ligure 
has an aide'lope, and tin; right a ball and a w inged ligure, as 
symbols, on tlie pedestal. The roof of tin; cell eronsists of eon- 
ee'iitric overlapping fretted eiivles richly carved, with four 
grat#i;ful femah; ligures rising u]> from ]>rojeeUng eorleels at 
the; springing line, and su])])orting tin' apex of t he dome, Irom 
w'hich hangs a graceful jMmdant. 'I'lie antarala is roole'd hy 
Hat intersecting squares. The pillaraand pilasters inside an* 
j)lain rectangular ones with indented coruei’s, ovnann'utcd at 
the lower part by.holdly sculptured proje<;ting h'lnale tlguves. 
The height of the ])illars is broken hy inter])oscd blocks 
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dividing it into two equal portions ; tlie capital is, like; tlic 
pillars, plain, but cimdiod w'ith numerous mouldings ; the 
architraves and frieze's, bowcve;r, are rie;ldy se'ulptured, and 
lianuemises with tiu; richly-erarveel and rre;(teel elemie jihove. 

It is iin])e)ssible by de'seription to cojive;y se) e;omple'te; an 
ieh'a eeC the te;mpleas is desirable'; this, he)we',ve'v, will be ellejed- 
eei by the plans, profdc's anel ])hote)gTapIis e)f the; te;iu])le. 

• It is evielent that the temiple; was a e;ojnple;le; one enico, 
consisting e)f t)ie live parts e>r elivisiems, tliemgli endy two now 
re>inain; it is situateel em a gently rising inouuel, which still, 
on digging, is saiel to yie;lel bricks, but ne)t in abunelanea?. 

No inscriptieais exist nen* any traelitie)us be;yonel this, of 
the tein|)le having heen built by the Jlayhayas; a fe;w emi- 
sons’ marks exist, however, anel arc in the; Ivutila characters; 
the temple therefore date;s to the; same ])erie)el as'ihe; temples 
at Khajuvillia, a conclusie)u which may have be'cn arrive'el at 
fi'om the^ style of the te'inple bcleneging evide'iitly to a fh)iu‘- 
ishing pe;rioel e)f art in Central India, anel from the; obscenity 
of the semlpture'S. 

Close te) the hack of the lein])lo are several fragments anel 
remains, shew'ing that n small te;mple e;xistcd the;ro. This, from 
the fragme;nts,appeavs to have he;e;n also e'it her Jain orEudelhist, 

It is said that this te;m])le of Arang, anel a similar one 
at Deobaluela to the w'cst e)f Kayapura, were huilt at the; 
same time hy the same mason under orelers from e)ne King 
who held both places. AVhen the twm were Ibdshed, as they 
were simultaneously, and the Kalas hael te) bo put eni, the 
masgn anel his sister agre'cd to put themie)n sinudtanee)usly, 
one on each temple;, at an auspicious moment. The day and 
hour being fixed by lirahmans, the tw'o, stri])ping the;mselvos 
naked, accoi'ding to the custom on such occasions, climbed 
up to the top ; as the;y ge)t to the top each coulel sec the; 
other, and each through shame jumpeel down into the tank 
close to the respective temples, thej breAher hci’e,_ the sister 
at Eeobhuula, where they still stand turned into stone, anel 
are visible; when tlie tank water falls low in seasons of 
dre)ught. I was te)ld I could^not see them at the time I was 
there, as the Avatcr had not gone doAvn low enough. . 

About half a mile to the east of this temple fs another 
known as the Bagh Dewal ; tlus temple is very remarkable. 
The temple itself as it stands at present is a me)ele;rn i'estoratie)n, 
clumsily carrieel out, of a fine old large but plain temi)le ; it 
is a c.omplete temj)le with all its pai’t.s, anel in plan ap- 
proaches to the Khajurhh^ temple, themgh not so rich in 
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niul pliiy of light and shade. I was not allowed 
to go inside, hut it apjKiars quite plain ; the outside is like- 
wise quihi plain. The matoi'ial is eut granite. Tlie teinph', 
though I have called it larg<!, is so only in eoin])arison with 
the usual run of tenrjdes in this ])art of India ; it is really 
very small ; it fa(!es east ; it i.s Saivie. 

The 'temple is situated within a square court-yard sur- 
I’ounded on all sides hy a colonnade, the clear space with'in 
the colonnade heing 45 f('et s(juare. 'J’he colonnade consists 
of a row' of pillars running round the square, hacked hy a 
row' of ))ilast<'rs ahutting against a hack wall, the arrange- 
ment being precisely like tin; aiTangement of the reraarkahle 
colonnade round the temple at UluMughat, with only this 
diHerence , that the inclosurc;, and cons('quently the colonnade 
th(‘r<i is circillar, while it is s(]uare here. It does not apiu'ar 
that a row of statues ran along tln^ l)a(dc()f tin; colonnade as at 
llherfighat ; at any rale no traces of such a line of statues are 
now lo he found, alihongli fiagmenls of statues aie not want- 
ing in the courtyard. 'I'lie wi(lth of the colonnade is 8 feet; the 
])iiiarsare plain scpiare pillars, Avitli the corners chamfered olf 
in the lower, and flut(‘d in the uppc'r, ]>ortion for num^ than half 
t.hc“ In'ight of the pillars ; the capitals arc? ])lain, Avith plain 
mouldings, and arc; surmountcid hy the usual corbelled 
ca])itals; the roof is flat, with a hold projecting cave as at 
Itheraghat, hut here quite ])lain. Tin' Avhole of the ])illars 
HOW' ^landing .are in their ojaginal positions. The Ixack wall, 
Avhich, from tin? rough hacks of th(' )'ow of pilasters, I infc'r 
to have been conllnuous, was once broken through in parts, 
and has been siihseciiu'nl ly la'jdaced hy mud Av.alls. The exterior 
of the inclosure had, as ornamental mmddings, one plain 
hand at about the juiddle of its lu'ight, one at bottom at the 
level of the bases of the pillars inside, and one at the top near 
the roof. 4'hc ground outside Avas considerably lower than 
the level of tin? courtyard Avithin, and the wall heloAV the 
bottom of the low'cst moulding Avas carried down in plain 
stepped coui'ses to the ground level. 44u're is oidy one 
entrance to the courtyard; it ii in the centre of the east side. 
Thb cntrjincc is provided with .a portico Avhich projects about 
20 feet on the qutside hc'yond the line of Avails of inelosnre, 
and appears to occupy the position of the original old en- 
trance. I could sec no traces of any other enlrasiees, and 
conclude therefore that the present .arrangement ol the in- 
closure and its jcolonnadc? and (?iitnmce is not materially dif- 
ferent to the original ari'angeiuent. 
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The temjJc inside is at pvcs(‘nt i-icarly Saivie, but it is 
a question wliether the original tenijde M^as Saivic. On the 
one hand is the cvidc'ueo of wliat it actually is now; on the 
other, the numerous Jain remains found in the city, and the 
actually existing Jain temple, niake it by no means imj)ro- 
bablc th:vt it Avas a Jain or Buddhist Vihara. The arrango 
ment of a courtyard Avith a suirounding colonnade round a 
ot*ntral shrine is a A^ery unusiial aiTangenient in Nortlu'in and 
Central India tor a llindu toni])le, and Gcaieral Cunningham 
consider on slrong grounds the Bheragluit temple, \\'hi<d» 
has sneb an arrangt'nieTil, to liaA’e been originally a Buddliisl 
temple; tni(‘ that is eireiilar and this is s([uai'e, but tlu' prin- 
ei]ile is tli<; sanu'. On this ground, then, and fmg her rein (“lu- 
bering that many Juiu temjJes in Bajpiitana lyiA'c* similar 
conrtyavds Avith colonnades and cells, the ])robabiliti<\s are 
strongly in favor of a Jain or Buddhist origin for this teni- 
])]e; but it must not b<* forgothui that, although a rar<‘ 
Tirrangemeiit, there are not Avuutiug instances of undouhlcdly 
Brahtiianic temples with sncli or similar arrangi'inent of aco- 
lonnadt' round a central shrine. On th(? Avhole, the pn'poiuh'r- 
anee of Jain oa'ov Bralimanieal remains in the city, added to 
tlio j)rohahility of a Jain origin to the temple from its [)lan, 
makes mo incline to the supposition that tin' tomj)l(‘ Avas a 
Jain or, perhaps, Buddhist one, subsequently coiiA'crtcd into a 
Hindu shrine. 

It has been seen that Buddhism flourished at E.djam, hut 
that a VaishnaA'ic temple Avas ergeted there by a reigning 
family in the 9th century of the Kalacliuri Samvat. Here the 
evidence of the Bhand deAA'al shews that as late as the 11th 
centiuy of the Vikrama Samvat, Jainism flourished ; Avhat 
can he the explanation of this cdrcumstance ? Are avo to 
consider the 9th century of the Kalachuri era to coiTCspond 
to a period later than the 11th centuiy of the A'^ikraraa Sam- 
vat V Or are aa'c to suppose the Brahjlianical ndigion patron- 
ised in the earlier jieriods of its intToduction by only 
some of the Kings, and not hy all, so that Buddhism or 
Jainism continued for a long^me to sliarc the royal patrou- 
ag(‘ alternately AA'ith Brahmanism ? I'hc old inserij|)tionff at 
liajam and h('re.may throw light on the subject. 

Besides the temples already noticed in Arang, there are 
several modern ones of no special interest. Numerous ruins 
yielding bricks and stone have already been noticed ; it only 
iT'mains to notice the tanks wliich, tliougli not large, arc 
tolerably numerous but confined to the extreme! south end of 
the city and r foAv at the ncMh-west and no^th-east ends. 
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Tlic cut stone dug up at .Vi*ang arc of three kinds : one a 
granite, coarse-grained, and two varieties of sandstone, grey 
and pink. 

I have alrtiady observed,’ while noticing the statues in the- 
Nagpur Museum, that the colossal Jain ones, highly polislual, 
were probably carried from h(?re. 'riieir inserij)tiou.s certainly 
offer no difficulty chronologically to this supposition, for tlu>y 
are all subsequent to tlu' l)th century, and the existing Jain 
temple here, the Bhand (hnval, do(^s not claim a higlier an- 
tiquity. 

RAVAPiniA. 

Rayapuya is the presemn h(?ad-(|iiarters of the (‘astern 
circle of the Central Proviiua's, and appeal's to have beem a 
plac(! of some importance for some four hundred y(‘ars Its 
anti(iuity cannot, howa'ver, I b(dieve, date hack to mu<d> 
beyoijd the Itth century, the earli('st inscription which can 
be authentieah'd, as having be(‘n found in llayajnira. ils(*lf, 
dating only to 1 158 Samvat. I cannot find on vviiat authority 
the dazettecn' says that a branch of the Ihitanpur King’s 
family establish<‘d itself at Bai])ur in the begiiiuing of the 
9th (.‘(‘ntiiry; this statement is certainly not borne out by 
any arcineological I’eniciins in or about the city, nor indeed is 
there anything in Ihitanpur itself (as will subsec^uently be 
seen) to shew evam that city to be a place of gn'atanticiuity. 

Th<‘ fort is acknowledged to he the most ancient si rueturc 
ill Riiyapura. W’^ithin the fort are numerous h'lnples; some of 
tlu'se, though of»liltle inleivst, may be worth noticing if 
merely for their negative value, : 

First, a large temple with two tower roofs, one tc'iller than 
tlie other, close to the eastern mnqiarts of the fort; it is built 
of brick and stone set in mortar and plastered; it appeal's as 
if built of ohh'V materials. The temple has two distinct cells 
o])cning,int() a common mandapa; the large one is probably 
sacred to Siva; a nandi stands o])p()site its entrance; the 
smaller one is VaidiiRivic, Lakshmi and A' ishnu on Garud, 
and a statue of Aditya occup^ng the .sanctum, the doorway 
having a figure of Vishnu on Garud on its top lintel. Tin; 
arrangement, neither of cells nor of the mandapa, nor of its 
pillars, is eithef graceful or synniiietrical ; the whoh; has a 
patch-work ajipeai'ance which strongly savour's ol the Malia- 
ratta {xiriod. It is probable the Alaharattas repaired a temple 
.ab’cady existing, whi(;h itself could not date* b(;y9nd the 
period when the fort was built, i. r., A. X). ItOO, according 
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to the Ga^sotteer, the older materials themselves being coarse 
in t^xecaition, and clearly not oC the period oi' the bright days 
of Indian art. 

Second, a temple known as Bhawani-ki-mandir to north- 
west of the last. This temple consists of a sanctum, antarala, a 
mandapa and ^wrtico. The sanctum was closed, so I could not 
see tlu 5 figure inside. The antarala has a doorway which was 
closed. There are some fragments of s(mlpture representing a 
chain of twisted nagas or naginis let into the sides of the 
doorway. The pillars of the mandapa arc finely sculptured. 
The temjde is built of brick and stone set in mortar and 
thickly plastercil. The ])illars of the mamhipa arc eei'tainly 
old(‘r than the prijscnt temple, as are also the ij*agmonts of 
sold pt lire. 

'I'his temple is generally considered the ohh?sl> in the fort ; 
probably it stands on the site of the oldest temple, and is 
built of its materials. Tlie execution of the older sculpture 
US(hI in the tcinjile is good, and I have no hesitation in con- 
ceding to the original of this terapte the p<alni of greatest 
antiquity among the tempi (;s in the fort ; it cannot, how ever, 
date back beyond 1400. The jirescnt temple, I no(;d hardly 
add, is a patch-work building of very little pretensions to 
beauty, however holy it may be. 

These tivo sjiceimcns of timiphis, <;onsidercd the oldest: in 
Edyapura, ivill, I think, be enough. The temydes of ltaya j)ura 
are to be counted by tin; score, they are so numerous, but all 
of much the same typo, and all e(|ually undeserv ing of 
detailed dcscrijition. "VVliile, how'cvcr, I have thus summarily 
disywsed of the Uayapura temjiles, its tanks, which are an- 
other of its great features, are so well notiiaal in the Gazidtcer 
as to leave me little to add. I must not, however, omit to 
notice the last and yet unfinished iem])lc at the (extreme west 
end of Ivsiyajmm, situated .about a mile beyond the farthest 
limit of the city ; this ternyde is known as the Dudhadhdri 
Math, and as an instance of elaborate carving is ynubably 
unrivalled in the Central Piwinccs among structures of the 
present day. The temyilc, I believe, possesses the portico, the 
mahamandapa, the antarala and the sanctum ; it h.as, howc\\;r, 
only three spires, v-one over the portico, one over the malia- 
mandapa, and one over the sanctum,— so that it is possible 
the antarala may be wanting. It is a groat pity that this beau- 
tiful temple is disfigured by sculptuTO of the most indecent 
type, executed in stucco on the exterior, aijd alone, of all 
other sculptures, as if especially to attract attention, gaudily 
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colored. Altoi'cthor this temj)l(; is one that is well wortli 
{I, visit and study by such as being orthodox Hindus arc 
sillowcd to approach it. I was only allowed to soo. it from a 
distance', so tliat even my shadow or the wind blowing past 
me should not ])ollutotho tom])lc ; at the same time I must 
ji'cord the otherwise (;ourteous Ixdiaviour of the mendicant 
Jlrahmans in charge of the place. 

Tn the courtyard of the temple arc gatlnn’cd a numlxir 
of fragments, said to have bexm brought from Sirpur; these 
fragm(?nts arc of special interest ; tlx(?y are well exccut- 
('d, and prove that lluddhism and JaiiiLsm nourished in 
Sir])ur. At present, Sir])ur has been so denuded of every 
sculptuiiMl stjonc that was worth <*arrying aw.ay, lhat it is 
iioei'ssary to exaiuine carefully, not so much what is still 
thei'c, as what* has been brought away fi’om there, if u'c would 
form a (H)r)*ect opinion of tlui religions th.at nourished there, 
and of»the state, of art that ])re\ailed then*. L'lifortunateiy, 
while Jif. Jtay.ajHim, T was unaw<ar(> of the iinporlaiu'c of 
these tigur('s as illustrations of tin; seulptiiro of Sirjair, 
thinking natur.illy that 1 should find (piite enough and 
belh'r at tin' sj)ol ; but. when on going then*. I found the 
])laee ,‘ilinost deiiuddl of sculpt im', I regretted extremely not 
taking pjn)togra))lis of the slaliu's here. 1 mentioji this in 
ho])e, that in future, photograpln'vs, tunat('iu* or in’ofessional, 
going to lliivajmra may he induced to phologra]>li the .sculp- 
tures w'liicli I. left uneo])ied. Some of the ligurt's aiv Vaish- 
navie; I do not renieniher any Saivie ones among tin* group. 

As the temphf which is heing built is Vaishnavic, the 
llnilimans would naturally not bring Saivu; slatuos; their 
l)viTiging aw. ay lluddhist statues is merely due to ignonanee. 

The Museumat llayapura eoutaiusa f(‘w inscriptions; two 
of tbe.se are from Sirpur; one on a slab Il.l'i'et long is in toler- 
able ]n'escrv.ation ; it apjM^ars to me to open with a Saivhi 
invocation; the clmraeti'rs are similar to those of the oldest 
inseriptions of llajain and of Arang. Tlu' other inscription 
is mueli w'orn, and is lu'sides br()k<ai olf at tin; upiM'i* right- 
hand coriKM*; its ebaraeters are. simii:u* to those of tin* larger 
ins(:n.*iption. The blank space below' the inscription in the 
larger slah is covered wdth a few l.*irg(' ehai*at*t('r.s, ivliieh shew 
a tendency to rifn into tl»c shell jiatb'rn. 

The third inscription is on aSati i)illai* from Siing-a; it is now 
worn quite smooth ; tiu' pillar, how(‘ver, is curious ami not in- 
elegant ; it is pi*oJ'asoly carved. I give a drawing of it to 
scale. 
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A pillar from Sirpiir with a cnirious lajll-slifiped (Capital, 
or rather neck, below the capital, is well deserving of atUai- 
tion. It is elegant in shape., taller in pro])oi'tfou to its diametei* 
than is usual with Hindu pillars of the period to whie.h most 
of the groat existing tcm])les belong, and is highly orna- 
immted with llnting and ])n)fuse carving. I’his pillar canus as 
I suhse(iu(mt]y ascertained, from the largest mound, tin' re- 
mains of the largest temple of Sirpur; from its style 1 
should ascribe it to a very early period, hut 1 will rt,*v('rt to 
th(‘ subject wlum noti(*ing the remains at Sii'^mr. 

Subjoined is a list of places near Tlayapui’a said to con- 
tain antiquities, w'hi<?h I obtained through the kindiu'ss of 
Mr. Fisher, the Deputy Commissioner, and Myssrs. ilextci* 
and Law of Rayapura. I could not visit them, but. a record 
of them may not be useless ; — 

Kura, 12 miles from Payapnra and LI from Siin^ii, eonlaiiis five or si\ 
tein])Ies ; one of them, the Deputy (Joiiimissioner tells nie,Jiiis its 
roof coreicd with Nogori characters. 

'raivnj^a, cii llitJ Seoiialli River iH*:ir I miles rpmi Nand'^lint on 

the Bilasniir road. 

IVokhnt. 

Cliaiideri. 

The Jittaiii Derani Itaiiplt* t)ii th(» Jhlaiipiir roatl. 

Khanitariii on tho Bilaspur road. 

Kumliari on tho Dr Road, on tho Knmliari RivtH'; here aiv said <o Im* 
some mounds and a toniple similar to tho Aratii^* oi», hut, much 
smaller. 

Dru^ itsolf. 

Dgorhija. * 

Dookur. 

I )oohaloda. 

Jkdai. 

About lialf-vvav .botwoou Hayapura and arc a iVw 

toniplos on tlie banks of a tank hy tlic^ roadsido ; tb(\s(' 
teniplos aro inod(u*n, nut datin**; b(\vund Ibu Maharatla^K'riod, 
and#ot* no into'c^st. 

SlllPUR. 

Sirpur is now a sinalJ villaf^o on tho riglit bank of tho 
Mabanadi, (‘ast-nortb-i'ast of llay]>ur. Extensive njins ertvov 
Ibo yround for .about two s(|uare inilos; but llu‘ })riiicipal 
onos arc all within a mile. Tlio ancient naino of tho plaoo is 
said to be Savaripura, from tbo ft'nialo nunHUoant Savari, mcui- 
tionod in tbo IbunayanajHit tlu'roaro no Rm^ouds rogardini? lior. 

Ofdho ovistint;' rcunains, tlu' inosi noiicoablo, as boing 
si ill in lair ord(a- anti not do.scadod, is <a stone toniplo imino- 
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(liiilcly ow the hanks of tlie viver. Tins t('iu])1o consists ot a 
cell, ■ autanila, a long inahainaudapa and a ])oHie<). The 
vvlioh; appears to he a restoration of a rovnier strnetuve, and 
it is not even jn-etended hy tin? T’ujaris to he aneient, hut 
ni(*rely to stand on an aneicnit site. Tln^ pillars an* eh'gant, 
but not all alike, tln‘y are loftier Ilian usual, and tlu* t('inple, 
as a whole, docs not look amiss froin a distane(\ The river 
front is dehnidcHl hy strong stone r('V(!tm('nts, now falling to 
pieces. Nunn'rons s(uilptures, all, howevc'r, in fragments, an* 
collected lu're, and either pla<*ixl in a lu'a]) in llu? court yard, 
or stuck into the walls without any ordi'i* or ri'gularity ; 
among them I recognised om* of .Vtlitya, and one which, from 
the lluddhist, symbol (‘injiloyi'd, must have Ix'C'n Ikiddhist. 
/i'lu'rci are also a great many lingiuns collected; one, the 
largest, is set upon a high mound in tin* courtyard, the others 
are* ranged rmmd it on the lloor, tlu'ir rc'lativtr ranks being 
(h'h'nuiiK'd hy tludr sizes. The tem])li.* is !Sai\ ie and the pre- 
siding d(‘ity is known as Gandlieswar, hut why la* is soealh'd, 
or what the origin of tln'iiann* may In*, I t*ould not elicit; 
[irobably the minist<*ring Jh*:ihinans do not thems(*lv(*s know. 
Pilgrims ar<^ f(*d here free* of cost, the chief niahanl making it. 
a ])oint t() h*t Jione pass unfed, lb* was al)s(*nt on a begging 
expedition, and . I greatly regret t(*d his ab.sene<s as from the 
* int(‘lligene(‘ and frankn(*ss of his |)U])ils, and his own fann*, I 
conclude lu* must be realiy a r<*markable man. He is said to 
(*x])end all his (‘arningsin fecdiugtl.e j>i!grimsand kce])ingth(* 
U'lnple in rejiair. His pupils, on my pressing th(*m with (|m*s- 
tions, frankly eontVss(*(l that thc\ were V(*ry igiioraut. and did 
not understand thems('lv(*s the im'aning and origin of nai 4 (;*s 
and <*(*remoni(*s, but, said tlnw, with ex(|uisite naivete (I 
was alone* th<*n) ” we must pn*tend to know every thing il 
we would preserve our position in the (*yes of the jicople.” 

Architecturally the* tcjuplc is of no interest. Then* arc, 
however, tjm'e ins(*rii)tions h*t into the llooi and walls ol the, 
"temph*, irr the eharacte'rs of tin* most ancient ins(*ri])tions ol 
Uajam, which, though incompI<*te (every one of th(*m being 
broken), may y«‘t yield r<*sults of interest. 

(•)f the three inscriptions, om* is buried under tin* pillar ol 
the portico, a portion only projecting out beyond and allow- 
ing of Ixung cophid; two olln*i*s an* l(*t into the side wall, or 
Rither into the seat of tin* side henclu*s, and pla(*ed so as to 
look like fragments bf one ins(*ription, hut tlu'V ar(* really 
distinct. One of ^hose slabs, although broken, has the wyiling 
eomplel<*, as it l)(*gins with an invoealioji to Siva ; the other is 
incompl(*(e. •* 
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Besides these there is a loose slab written in the same 
ciharacters, but broken off in a slanting direction.' 

In none oi‘ them could 1 det(?ct any date, but they con- 
tain plenty of names, apparently a gcaicalogy of a line of 
kings. The names appear strange to me, but I have not 
suflicient eontidenee in niy r(?ading to insert a list. 

There is an old fort, or kila as it is called, close to the 
temple, and to its east. It is a slight inclosurcof stone, about 
COO feet s(juare. Close to it arc the remains of a Jain temjdc;, 
as attested by a votive Cliaitya with four nak(?d Jain ligures on 
the four faces. There arc besides the remams of sevciul smaller 
tcm])lcs. 

Near the west entrance of the inclosuuj arp a f<w frag- 
ments, the ytrineipal one of which is a'tigurq of Burg^a, 
slaying the buffalo dconon. There arc also ‘a number of 
fragnwmts, aj)])areutly Brahinanical, under a large ])ipal tree 
near the Gandluiswar t(?inplc. It is not improbable that the 
inclosuro noticed above was a Jain A'iliar ; the only dillieiilty ^ 
is its close proximity to the (tandbeswar temphs wliieb I was 
assured was buUt on a site which, on digging, yield(*d a great, 
many lingains. This statenuMit, from the eirenmslanee, of 
nunuTous linganis still Ix'ing there, wbieb it is iinprobable 
were brought from a dislanee, I take to be eorrect in the 
main. 

’ Outside the kila, and almost to\iebing it, is a smalhn* inelo- 
sni’c of cut stone, which also apjX'ars to mo to mark a Jaina 
shrine; only traces of walls now remain. 

There is a larger inelosuu* about a utile to sonth-oast of 
tliis inclosure; it is a redangle of about 1,200 f(‘et long by 
800 feet wide;, not strong, tin; walls l)eing weak and slight in 
build; they are of rubhh;, set dry; tlu; stone here us(‘d uni- 
versally for nibble! work ajipcars to be a compact clay slate 
of dark hue, but sometimes also yellowisli; they arc all in 
slabs of about tlu; thickness of bricks, find with remarkably 
even beds; it is 'used in oblong jiieetes of about 18 inches 
long, or somewhat more, and iiTcgular width, or in widtlis of 
about 10 inelu's and iiTCgular length ; they are used precisely 
like bricks, laid in even horizontal eoui’scs, breaking joint, 
and praserving .bond, but entirely without cement of any 
kind; largin’ piceo^s ari! also often usimI, theit tliiekness is the 
same, so that each eoui’sc is pcrfiictly even: the stone 
slabs arc set with gmat (!are, and so close as to surpass good 
brickwork of the present day, the edges are carefully trimmed 
with the hammer, so that the face of the wall is perfectly 
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nvon, atid the whole presents the appearance of very f?ood 
brif.kWork walls. This description applies throughout to all 
structures which I shall call, pr have called, rul)l)lc work, in 
Sirpur, except where specially naentioned otherwis(!. The 
walls of the fort, however, have irr<‘gular masses of ruhhle 
in addition, probably due to sul)se(j[ueut repair, and are not 
so regularly Imilt as described above. 

The iuclosure — ^it ednnot prop<?rly be called a fort — stands • 
on the southern edge of a large; tank, tlu; length of the fort 
ilsclf being north and south. The tank is an oblong of 
the width of the fort, but loss in length than the fort. 
It was once a fine sheet of water; an embankment runs along 
tin; west and npvth sides; it is howev(;r much tilh'd up now. 
M'lierc arc; remains of stone; ghats lu've; and lli(;r(‘, and frsig- 
monts of sculpture on the; embankment. A female; elewede'e; 
has take;n up heu’ eiuarteu's on the; embankment of this tank 
-and buiU. huts for he'rsedf. llounel these huts and witliin the 
e*e)urtyai'd are; colleete;d the fmgments of seuljeture; tlu;y 
weTe', I belie;ve, bre)ught from the; tennples in the vie-inity, as 
no temiplcs api)e‘ar to have stood eni the eMubankm(;iit itsedf, 
which is not wiele enough for the purpe)se; ; a single cell may 
have; stoe)d at t.ho prineip:il ghat. Tlie frngme;nts are all 
Brahmauieal, both Yaishnavie; anel Saivic. The tank is nanie'd 
lbi.yakhe;va tal. Tlmre' is a le'ge'iid whie*h says that in ancient 
tinie;s there were ])lae!e'el in llie tank six agars anel six ke)ris e)f 
earthen pots full of gedd; on the; eeea'asion e)f a gre;at elrought 
the tank elricd deewn se; low" as to e;xpose a pe)rtie)U eef the 
tre'asure, wdu;rcupon the; Avheele; an-ay of earthen pe)ts rushenl 
away frenn the tank inte; the iNlahanaeli, te'arijig threeugh the; 
grounel in tlieir iiu])etuous laish the little; nala which ne)w, 
rising in the tank, falls with many Avinelings into the; ]Mahu- 
naeli just hcloAV Sirjmr. The tre;asurc jars, howe'ver, lineling 
the; Avate;r in the rive;r itself le)w', and unable to e*e)nce‘al the;m, 
rushed dowp its hed to the Paisar Dhai’a, which is a dee'p 
reach of tlw; river fe)rjned at the june;tie)n of the three; rivers, 
the; Mahanadi, the Seonath and tlu; Nilagar rivers, the de'ep 
water being below the junction of the Se;onath. The;re; (he-y 
arc to4ihis day. An eigar, I Avas told, meant oOO, the kori, as Avell 
known, me^aiis 20 : the;re aa'cvc conseeiue;ntly 3,120 jars ol 
tre;asurc Avhieh tlTat unlucky drought causexl to run aAvay 
into the abyss of the Seemath. Oh ! the loeik ol inte;nse 
hopeless I’egret Avith Avhich the inhabitants, too poor to have 
ever even seen a gold coin (many haA'c not seem anytjiin 
more valuable than shells, Avhich is their currency) rclat 
this legend ! ^ 
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About quartei* of a mile from the tank along tills rivuhit 
and on its banks, are a group of several temples, all ruined. 
The temples were all built on hollow cell foundations ; as tlu; 
temples in this ])laee are universally so built, I will once for 
all dosciibe in detail the cell foundations before proceeding 
further. 

A number of longitudinal walls eonnecti^l transversely 
•by cross walls well bonded in are built up from some do])th 
below tlu‘ g<m(iral ground level to a certain height above, 
de])ending pvimdpally on the size of the temple to becr(*oted ; 
these walls arcs in ordinary cases narrow, but in the larger 
tcmpli's are proportionately thicken*, whih; in the gj*and 
temple to be hercafbn* describe<l, which stood on a basement 
35 feet high, they are over J. feet thick. The transverse 
Avails connecting tin; longitudinal ones are* so s])ac(.‘d as to 
li'ave oblong chambers \vhos(3 length is twice or slightly more 
than twice their breadth; the length and Imadtb of tluv 
(diainbers vary according to circumstances ; when nearly up 
to the required height at which the basement or floor of the 
temj)le is intended to be, tin? spac(is between the longitudinal 
walls arc nrado to diminish by corbelling out, till tlie space 
left becomes so small as to bo co)iv<;niently spaniu'd by 
thick strong slab.s, of Avhioh, in ordinary cases, one layer is 
consid(M*ed enough ; the Avhoh* is entirc'ly Avithout cement of 
any kind, the Avails bedng built exclusively of rubble in even 
layers as before described; at the requisite level the Avhole 
Ixiing covered Avith slabs so as to make ,*i Icah?! terrace, the 
AAnlls of the temple ai'e conimeuc(!d, the building then j)ro- 
ce(*ds in ordinary course. 

I hav(5 already noticed tln^ «^xtraordinary care Avith which 
the layers of stone composing the rubble Avails are laid and 
their faces made cvani ; the conscqueuc<i of tliis is that Avhen, 
as in many of the temples, not only the temple but its floor 
has also disapppeared, there stand these Avails pf beautiful 
workmanship in (^x(pAi.sit('ly regular order, and Avith faces as 
perfectly evem as tluj best ordinary brickwork, forming halls 
and chambers of conlined dimensions but entirely without 
any means of communication betAvem each other or* with 
the external .Avorld cxccjj)! through the roof, and visitors 
arc of course intensely puzzled. At Rayafmra, the subterra- 
nean chambers of Sirpur were universally looked upon as 
very extraordinary and puzzling, and so they must be till we 
undca’stand tliat they really arc only thq foundations ; it is 
a great j)ity that they ar(> so puzzling at first sight, for the 
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finest temple in the place owes its lotnl (h'stnicl ion to it ; 
Mr. Ciiishohn, then a civil oflicor of IJayapina, luu iin--, it is 
said, aecidontally seen one or.the.s(^ cells in the la i«>e mound 
(nearly 1-0 feet hi<?h) of the ^n-eatest tem])l(! here, det('rinined 
Avith very laudable, hut in this instance very unforltmale, 
zeal to set to the hottoin of tlu‘ mysten-y, and for two months, 
say the viirag(‘rs, th(?y Avorkcnl at tln^ ni'ound, laying opem tins 
snhhn’ranean chambers, wliieh natunilly enough began to 
bceom(5 more and more jaizzling as tlnar iminVuse extent 
begjin to b(‘ I'calized, till the whol(‘ of the sup(‘rstruet ore of 
the temple, which would havtj been of inimmise valin; to 
archteology bad got ('11'eetually ch'ared away, leaving the 
mystery of th« subterranean chambers as far from solu- 
tion as ev(n-. Finally, funds ran short and the nork was 
stoj)ped. 

To rexand to the description of (he hniiple on tlienala; 
*it is, or txas (for now scarcely anything of the temph’ (exists 
but th(5 foundations) built (jn cell foundations; tin; temple 
Avasof a large size, and w.as (widtaitly c<)niplele; it fac('d west; 
th(5 mahaniandapa was adorm'd in a uni<pa‘ way, by having 
boldalt.o-r(di{‘Vofigur('sn(‘arly lile-siz(' ranged along the walls, 
forming a court of deiti('s ; the figures avcmc of the Bheraghat 
type, and remains of three fonah's, seati'd on singhasans of 
the size? and style of the Bheraghat statiu's, still exist; these 
were, of coAirse, mnch less in immbin' here than in the great 
external colonnade at Bheraghat, as the mandajxa of a t(mi])le 
could nev(.>r be barge (niongh to hold S t figures of the size of 
those at Bheraghat, f)ut tlnav certainly may have been 10 
of them ; one of the fragnmnts, besides tin' tln-ee mentiom'd, 
rejm'sents a twenty-arnual fenmlc ; nine of the arms on oin' side 
still exist, and tin; stum]) of the toith ; on the other side, I'ight 
exist, most of them more or less jnutilated ; the principal hands 
hold and expose a yoni as symbol ; on the |)edestal of another 
the yoni is again sculptured, as on the pc'ch'stal of the “ Ku- 
mudi” fem*ale figure at Bheraghat. The t('niple, Iherebjre, 
to which these sciil])tures belong, 1 take tx) have b('('n Saivic, 
lor, although in the matter of decency Saiva and VaishnaAa 
templiis are. on a par, tlu? use of the yoiii in its iiulce(*nt 
undisguised state ps a symbol I have nev('r*y(‘t met in a 
Vaishnavic temple; disgui.sed in various Avays, it forms as 
important a symbol j)f Vaishnavic deities as of Saivic; in 
proof Avhereof some of the rc])rescutations of tin' lirst two 
incarnations of Visimu may he studied. There ai’t' remains 
of minor temples close by also, but of no ])artieulai' interest. 
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On tlio othov side of the nabi is a temph^, the floors of 
wliich wore, it is said, vvanlouly du;^ up by a wine distiller in 
s(?areh of treasurer ; ahout 10(> foot to the east of it arc re- 
mains of some others similarly dug u]). 

The great mass of temples, however, arc situated to the 
west and south-Avest of tlie large tank, E/ayakhera lal, these 
I now describe hegiuning at tin; east end and gbing Avest- 
wards : — 

(1) . Iluins of a temple facing east. The temple aaus a 
sim])lo s(iuare of ahout 15 fc'ct, Avith a small proj<‘eiing 
])ortieo built on cell foundations ; the temj)ie is now com- 
pletely destroyed to flu? foundation cells ; a fragment of seul[)- 
ture representing Vishnu on Garud shews it to Iuiac' hee!i. 
VaishnaA’ic ; scATiral other nondescript fragnumts lie ahout; 
a remarkable on(> is a female standing on a prostrate grotc's- 
que ligure, ])reeis('ly like the sculptures on the Euddhist 
pillars obtained at Matliura by General Cunningham; in this’ 
instance, howcAan-, tin? ])illar or pilaster on Avhose front face 
the ligure is sculptured in bold relief appears to have fornual 
one of the ])ilastei*s supporting the roof of the mandapa; 
there are no traces of any (dlijitical or any other kind of rail 
holes at thci sides ; the pilaster resembles closely similar oiu.'s 
noticed at llajam, Avith this dill’erenee only, that Avhereas one, 
at least of the scAilpturcs there Avas clearly Ihiddhist, this 
shcAVs no tracjos of Buddhism, and from its position in a 
Brahraanical temple it <!Ould not ])ossibly have been Buddhist. 

(2) . Vifty feet to the south is another temple beloAv the 
pre.sent ground level, the temple, however, having originally 
been on a mound ; the sanctum is almost outirc, but choked 
with rubbish ; the temple was of brick picked with stone, 
the stone used being of thnse kinds, vis., (1.) a purple stone, 
similar to the material of the Eajam sculi)tured pillars, (2) 
sandstone of grey color, (3) hard clay stone Avith conchoidal 
fracture, — a flinty clay stone. I could not ascertain whe- 
ther the temple w as Vaishnava or Saiva. 

(3). Two hundred feet to south-west of this was another 
temple larger tlian the last ; this temple was also built on 
cell foundations slabbed over Avith large slabs;, the temple 
faced east ; tlie temple was situated on. a mound about 10 
feet high; the temple was of brick and faced cast; the 
foundations both of this and of the last appear to have been 
of brick ; this temple like the last was picked Avith stone. 

(4). Thirty feet to the south-east of this are the ruins of 
a small temple. 
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(5.) One hundrecl feet to the west ot 3 is ;i larj^o mound, 
evidently the rin'ji of n lari'o t(;Tnj)Ie; it was of hviek |)iek(!d 
with stone, the pillars, door-pos^ts, lintels, &e., lieini' of stone; 
thti arehitrave, or to|) linlels, of tlie entrance into the sanctum 
still <ixists hroken in the middle; sev('val pillars of 

tlni mahainandapa are also still in silu\ tlie architrave al)ove 
not iced is very curiously scnl])tured ; at t heontev extreinitic'S 
are two lions’ heads, t he bodies hc'ini' attenuatf'd and prolon^t'd’ 
into wavy liin!s, (nulim' in amaj>ar’s head; the design accord- 
ingly shews a lion and a maj^ar with a common wavy 
body; the lion is surmounted by a smaller lion, the ma,"ar by 
a. man holding a festoon, tlu‘ ends (jf the festoon ('liter the 
month of the lion ;th(i whole desi”n is vi'i'v bold and frt'C 
andtlie execution ’remarkably p;ood; tbe wbole repix^sents a 
Ion**' llow('r('d wavy scroll; niuh'r tbi* central wave is a human 
(i^'urti ap])arenlly sujiportin^ on bis hands the c('ntre arch of 
-the convolution; unfortunah'ly this])ortion of the simlpture 
is mutilated, but Tam inclined to considi'i* it intended to nv 
pn'si'iit Garud b('arin<j^ Vishnu ; olln'r li, 2 ,ures on ('ith(?r side of 
the central one and seati'd on the (k'pendina,' waves of the 
scroll hold fi'stoons ; on the unih'r p;irt of tlie architrave is 
scul])turi'd a sin“le small loins. 

Th«> jamhs or pilasters supporting' the arehitrave are also 
profusely scul[)tur('d ; tin* front rc])r('s('nts a limiali! li'aniru' 
au;ainst a pillar which, thinner than hers('lf, risi's up bidiiud 
hi'r and is crowmxl by a capital, and bracket capital ; the idea 
conveyed hy this pillar is clearly that of a wooden pillar 
or post; the inner jnmbs of the ] blasters or side ])illars of 
the entrance arcsculjituredintoahalf medallion on top, a full 
medallion in the middle, and by iuft'rence (for it is buried) 
a half meihdlion below, eomu'cted tos^ether by scroll work 
of exipiisite freedom of desii^n ; the sculptured fac('s arc all 
much weather-worn, the st,one bein^ a soft ^rey sandstone. 

A pilast;cr wliich clearly form I'd one of the pilasters sup- 
porting tho roof of the mahamaudajia lies ])rostrate; on its 
fai !0 is sculptured a female standing on a grotesipic human 
figure like the piMhrs found at Mathiu-a; the female is stand- 
ing with her head turned somewhat away in a eharming 
attitude; oVer her head is a ehhata or royal. umbrella; the 
hair of tlie female *is formed into a huge chignon behind ; over 
the ehhata is Nandi ht'ariug Siva and Parvati, thus clearly 
establishing the Brahmanical and Saivic character of the pil- 
aster ; the occurrence of Siva in a subordinate pilaster gcxis to 
establish the Vaislfnava chai'acter of the temph'; the temple 
faced west. / 
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(0.) To the north of this, and tomdiing it, is anotluM' 
lai‘<?c mouiul, thn ruins of a temple (‘([ually lai'gc and 
similarly built ; this temple appeal’s to have been d(‘di(!ated to 
Indi’a, a very mre circumstance, this being the only instauee 
1 have seen of a large temjile (^x])ressly dedic^ated to 
Jndra. 1 infer this from the tigure in Ihee-cntreof the archi- 
trave over the ontranci' of the sanctum, •which- r<‘pres{5u is 
'a sealed iigina' holding tlu’ Vajia; the closer proximity 
of this temple to an uudouhtedly Jlrahinanieal one renders 
it im])rohal)le that it was Jhiddldst, and tin; seated ligun^ 
Vajra I’ani, ev<m if, at the early age when tlx'se tmnphis 
w(U’e built, Vajra i’ani wca-e an ohjeid of worshij) ; and thci 
iinprohahility is eonlirmed into an imjiossihility wlnai, among 
the subordinate ligures, is found what ap])(*ai’Ji to be Ibiddha 
himself. On tlie otlu'r side of tlur ecMitral i'lgui’e are fabu- 
lous animals with festoons de])ending from their mouths; 
the jamhs of tin? supporting pillars an; sculptured similarly 
to those in temph; iNo. 0, but ar<! in somewhat bctti'r ])reser- 
vation. 

The fronts of the supporting pillars of tlu’ architrave 
arc; sculptured into lemales witli the royal chhata ov(t- 
head. 

A brok<m architrave of this t(mi])le represents a tiguro 
seated cross-legged in the centre, with tlu^ hands at the 
brofist in tlni jiosition Buddha is gimerally reprcsigii^jd when 
sciated; he has a lance or Vajra at his side and resting againsttr 
his left, shoulder. There are three attendants on" each sid^, 
followed by cross-l(?gg(;d seated ligures oiui on each side; on<} 
liand of thc.sn figures rests on the knee, tin; other rests oh 
sometliing which I cannot make out ; each has a male at- 
tendant ; an armi'd female u ith difiwn sword forms t 
figure in the composition at oithm’ end. 

On another prostrate architraA’-e is sculptured Vishnu, 
with the lotus issuing from his navel, and supportbig figures, 
ii comjiosil ion similar to those notii^eil in the exquisite sculp- 
tures at Jlajam, but here neither so carefuHj" and elaborately 
done, nor so large in size. 

This temple, accordingly 1 consider as dwlicatcd to In- 
dra, and tiui oeeun’cnco of Vishnu and .Buddha (for I take 
the second architrave to repi'csent Buddha, or at Iwist a 
Buddhist legend) on the architraves otlua- than that of the 
sanctum, and tlierefore subordinate, as ci^nlirmations of the 
correctness of my assignment of the fcemjde to Indra. 
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XHr mound on wliich this templo was placed is longer 
than tliat oC No. 5 ; there are numerous other fragments, 
hut far too mutilated to he o? iiit(n'(‘st. 

(7.) A small tcm])lo facing the temple No. 5, and close to 
it, to its \v(!st, and prol)ah]y suhonliiiat(> to it. 

All tli(!so temples Aveivs on cell f<;iiudatious, and of hrick 
piclced Avfth stone. 

The worshi]) of Indra as a distinct and principal deity 
has long ht'on extinct, but we know from Ilindu religious 
books that Indi'a Avasin ancient t imes a Aany important, deity, 
and Vishnu and Tndra are assocriated AAith him in the hymns 
of th(^ Jlig Veda. Ibn-e accordingly our finding t heir temples 
side by side is»not. only not an anomaly, but a strong con- 
lirmaliou of tins great aoti<jiiity of tin* temples, and sup- 
ported as this inference! is by the inscriptions, one of AAdiichin 
characters of tln'ses'ond ce'nlmy at late'st (1 he largei^one in the 
UaypuP Museum takem from here*) opens with an iuA'ocatiou 
to Narayana, aa(! cannot ascribe to some of these temples a 
h'sser anli(|uity than about l.tOt) years, i. e., to about the 
5th century A. 1). ; hut while thus aserib/ug to the Vaish- 
nuA'ic temples this groat a.nti(|uity, the claims of the 
Saivic onos to an ('qual anticpiity must not he ignoiaxl, as the 
.characters used in tlu! Saix'a inseriptheus appear quite as 
ancient as the V^aisnaA'a ones. 

But o.n insori])tion in similar characters at Ibijam is, as 
noticed before?, dated in 879 of some era. I f 1 his era he 
taken as the A^ikrararulitya ora, the forms of the letters ap- 
pear too ancient to agr(?e AA'itli th(' Avritlen date ; l)esidi?s this, 
t think it is pretty Avell admitted that tlio Avorship of Indi'a 
had thou long bc<*n extinct. 1 have shi?wn t he strong pro- 
bability that the A^aishuava inscription of Sirpur dates to a 
p(?riod Avbcn the AA'orshij) of Indra A\ as not extinct, and as 
this time was long anterior to tbe 9th century of tlie SatUA’^at 
era, and as -the dated inscription of llajam agrees with tbc 
Vaishnava ‘inscription in the forms of the letters, und dis- 
agr(?cs AAuth the Avritten dat(' of 87J), if referi’cd to the \ikra- 
nui era, the infercnc«? apj)(*ai‘s jwohable that the era in which 
t he ditto is ^expressed in the llajam plate is nioi*e ancient 
tlrnn the A^ikrama.ora. 

My object being to get at the truth rather than to sup- 
port any prcconcoiA'ed theory, I think a summary ol my 
argument may he useful. 1 Avill arrange tlicm under the 
headings of facts ^nd assumptions. 

Facts , — That tAvo inscriptions from Rajam dated 879 and 
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89G :»vc engraved in widely different characters. 

That the former inscription is in much older characters. 

ITiat the latter is dated in the Kalachuri Samvat. 

That the characters of the latter inscription arc similar 
to tliose of tlie Seorinarayan dated inscription. 

That the S(H)rincirayan inscriptions are dated in Chedi 
Samvat 979, and Kalachuri Samvat 898. 

That these and the later Kajam inscription arc written 
in cliaractci’s similar to those generally found in inscriptions 
of the 9th century Vikrama and dou'nwards. 

That the Sirjmr inscriptions arc similar in character to 
the ancient Rajara one. 

That in Sirjmr is a temple to Indra. , * 

That the constructive details and the sculptures of the 
greater portion of the Sirpur temples are siinilar in every 
respect to*those of the temple of Indra there. 

Asmmptiom . — That the more ancient characters* of the 
Rajam and Sirpur inscriptions had ceased to be used in the 
9th century Vikrama. 

That the more recent characters were not in use in the 
5th century A. D. 

That the worsliip of Indra and the erection of temples to 
him had ceased j)reviou8 to the 6th century of Vikrama., 
Samvat. 

That the inscriptions of Sirpur are as old as the temples 
there. 

Rrom a combination of various terms of the facts and 
assumptions the inferences drawn are — ‘ 

Tliat the date in the older Rajam inscription is in an era 
anterior to the Vikrama Samvat. 

Tliat the Kalachuri and the Chedi Samvats are widely 
sejiarated from the other in time, and are also distinct fi*om 
each other and from the Vikrama Samvat and Saka eras, 
though not by so great amount. 

That many of the other temples of Sirpur were built at 
about the same time as the temple to Indra there. 

That the temjiles of Sirpur, as a whole, date to the 6th 
century A. D. at least. 

Tl^t the Rdjam temples which originally enshrined its 
older inscriptions, also date to, or prior to, the 5th century 
A. D. 

That the original (not present) Vaishnava temples of 
Riijam date only to about the 9th century. 

There are, of course, various other inferences to be drawn, 
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and some have bean, already noied ijscwhero; but here [ 
ruysclf to tlic iirincipal ones, especially to those 
wbicb involve dates. • 

llesuining now the description of the ruins, Iso, 8 was 
a small tepiple toiiehing No. 7 on its north side; this tem])le 
was Vaishnavic as evidoneed by a broken architrave, with 
A'^ishnu Jlnd the lotus issuini? from bis navel scul|)tured 
thereon. There ai’e several pilasters, two of which, tolerably 
entin;, shew the fronts sculptured into females standing on 
^rotesipu' figures like the figures on the Mathura JJudiiliist 
pillars; the figu]*(w are not naked, and the royal chhata 
visits over their beads ; the bead-dri'ss of one is very similar 
(o the lemal* b^ad-dress of the groat Indo-Greek black 
female statue in the llelhi Museum, consisting of a filh't 
going round, and foriiu'd into bows, &c. ; the sculjitures are 
unfortnnatidy so w(*ather-vvorn as to be useless as vvoi-ks of 
art for ])hotographic reproduction; tlie head-dress of the 
other statue is equally plain, consisting of a simple jewelled 
hllet with a large ji'wi'l at the centre over the fori'head, the 
til lot iiassing over the forehead and bidiiiid the cars, con lin- 
ing the hair. 

One of the fragments of mouldings wliieh may belong to 
, No. 7 or No. 8 is remarkable for its simjile hold outline ; it is 
sluuvn in plate 

No. 1) was a large temple facing cast, the pillars of the 
entrance to the sanctum arc similar to those* of No. 0; this 
templ(3 was probably 8aivic, as an architrave lying on tin* 
ground repr(*sents a*iicad ])laced on a jK'dcstal, with Nandi 
s<*ulptured below; on eitln^r side of the sexered hi'ad an* 
kneeling Nagas, their tails running out wards in intricate cfin- 
volutions and enveloping other smaller nagins. 

On anoth(;r jirostvati* architravi; ai*e a uumber of tigurcs, 
among whom ar<* Siva and Parvati. 

The piltusiers of the maharaandapa are of different type 
and coai*seV execution to those of tlie temples before notici'd ; 
one rcjiresenis DurgA, slaying the buffalo demon ; oth<*rs ri*- 
present various human iiguros, male and female, of indiU'er- 
eut sftid cog.rsc execxitiou ; these lignres Inu'o uot the royal 
chhata over their heads, nor the* grotesque figure under 
their feet. 

On a fragment of a ]nlastor is A^ishnu on Garud of gixid 
execution; this fragment, probably belongs to the adjacent 
great Vaishiuiva temple notici'd before. ' 

Altogether, both from the style and from the execution 
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of the sculptures in this temple, it apj)ears of a very differ- 
ent period to the great Vaishnava temples here ; it might he 
supposed that the coarser cxeoulion denotes greater anti- 
<iuity, hut this is not the proper iufcrcMice to he drawn from 
Indian sculpture, for, as 1 liave inontionod in a previous 
paper, the art of sciulpturc in India, and indeed of stone 
cutting, appears to have been obtained from the Giteks and 
did not exist previous to, or at best much before, Alexander’s 
invasion ; and it is observed that, in all dated instances, the 
older sciilplures, in any 2 >‘‘ii’ticular ])lacc, are invariably of 
suiierior execution to tlu; more rcci'ut ones; following this 
rule, which thei*e is no reason to (^misider inaj)j)licnl)le in this 
instance, the con^'erse inference, that the woi'se executed 
scul 2 )tures are tb<^ later, is jx^rfectly justiJiable. I therefore 
consider that this Saiva temyde dates to a yieriod yiosterior, 
though not long yjosterioi*, to the AhishnaA'a ones. 

No. 10. About 150 feet to north-west of this are the 
remains of a large temjde ; the side ])illavs either of the 
antarala oi* of the sanctum, yirohahly the lattc'r, facing oast, 
arc scilljjtured in fiunt reyn'eseuting tVmah's; behind the 
figures are sculy)t tired reytresenta lions of ynllars rising uyi 
above their heads front behind, the capitals are bulbous or 
bell-shaped, surmounted by a irorrngati'd circular abacus (?) 
or amalaka, the whole surmounted by the usual cruciform 
bracket cayiitals ; here again, as noticed in lemyile No. 5, the 
pillars shew a decidedly wooden tyyie ; a fragment of archi- 
trave lying close ri'preseuts likewise the same scene as the 
architrave of No. 5 temple. I conclude, 'tlu'rcfore, that the 
temple w'as A'aishnavic. 

The head-dress of the females sculyiturcd on the pillars 
consists of a simyde broad jewelled band or fillet confining 
the hair, the hair being drawn back from the forehead and 
passing under the fillet escayies in langlcts on cither side and 
falls over the forehead ; the hair at the forehead is evidently 
not long, as the return ringlets do not descend helow the 
forehead ; on the other sides the hair is longer ; the head- 
dress is altogether very remarkable, and there is something 
so Grecian, or so un-Indian about this strayde mode^of dressing 
the hair, that it goes a long way to prove the great antiquity 
of the sculptures of the temydes they adorned. 

This concludes the list of minor temples entirely ruined ; 
all ay)pear to have been built of brick picked with stone, and 
all rest on coll fountlaiions; of the form o^, the temples or of 
their plan no traces remain; this much alone can bo said of 
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the Jjlan with great pvohahility, that it (jonsisted of a sanctum, 
an antarala, a mahamantlaiKi, adorned with sculptured pilas- 
ters and having four central pillars in the middle not one of 
which last, however, now remains (they hav(; prohahly long 
ago gone to Rayapur, to Eaiam and elsewh('r(‘); a mandapa and 
an ardha mandapi. The (ixistence of three distinct arehitmves, 
evid(Mitly-primai*y ones, in the great t('mple No. 6, hcsidc's the 
architrave of the sanct um, induces me to suppose that one 
Ix'longcd to the entrance of the* antarala, one. to the front 
entnu)C<? of the niahamandajja, and one to the front of the 
mandapa, the most external arehitmve of the ardha man- 
da))a would prohahly have been (juile ])lain, as 1 have found 
very often t(^ bo the case. 1 am, however, by no means 
confident in this’ arrangement, for though from numerous 
examples, and notably the remains of three t(nnples still 
standing, and presently to be described, there is no doubt 
whatever that th(j ma ha mandapa, tlu' antarala and the 
sanctum fornw'd essential ])arts of ji complete temjde of 
the period as built here, there is no conclusive evidence at 
all to shew' that the portico was divided into mandapa and 
ardha mandapa. 1 adopt tln.s arrangcancjit only because 
the finest existing examph's of Hindu ti'in pie-building, 
though of a much lat(‘r period, are so built, and not from any 
' satisfactory evidence from the remaius themselves that are 
here. 

With regard to the elevation, tlnwe is nothing to shew 
what they certainly Avere, but the examples from the existing, 
but partially destroyed, thn'c tem])les to be Jiot iced Ixdowshews 
Avhat they probably Avere, as thes(‘, like those, were most 
probably on the same ])altern in plan, and certainly material, 
namely, brick picked Avith. stone, and lastly and most import- 
ant point of agi’oemcnt, in style of sculpture', although it 
must bo observed that, if any tiling, the sculpture of the 
three temples still partially standing are somcAvhat, though 
scarcely is a perceptible degree, infei'ior to tlic finest among 
the ruins, but fully equal to the average. Admitting, then, 
that the elevation may not liaA'c been materially dillerent 
to that of the partially ruined one yet standing, it becomes 
the typo of temples, of this class and ])eriojl ; and is abso- 
lutely .im'^aluahlc?, as in the Avhole of the year’s tour, the 
partially ruined temple here, to he subsequently described, is 
the only example that I haA'C found standing in sufliciontly 
good order to giA'c us an idiva of temjdes of this period and 
of this class, tlffi very caidicst examples of built temples 
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yet discovered and consequently the most interesting both 
i'or their age and for the cx(;ellence of th<;ir sculpture. 

I now proceed to the great ruin known as the “ surang” 
or subterranean chamber; this is tlie ruin of a gigantic 
temple, which in height must have approached the great 
lialaditya tempi (5 of Nalanda. The ruins now bonsist of 
great lines of walls parallel to each otlier, built of even 
layers of slate stone of about the size and thickness of old 
bricks, close set and carefully trimmed, conn(?ct(;(l trans- 
versely by other similar cross walls carefully bonded in : tlui 
walls are from 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet thick, and are built 
up ])erfectly plumb, and the ehambei’s formed by tlu; iut(‘r- 
seetions of the linos of Avails are of various^ sizes, oblong 
and square, but mostly naiTOAV oblong ones. At a height 
of ^bout 25 feet, the outer series of chambei’s appears to 
haA'c been roofed over by massive slate-stone slabs dressed 
and carefully laid in double layer’s, forming a broad terrace 
round a central nucleus which rose certainly 10 feet and 
possibly more, higher than the terrace around, and Avas then 
]’oot'ed over, forming the level of the floor of the tiunple. 
As no traces of this floor exist now, I am unable to state 
Avith any certainty how much higher the floor of the tein])le 
was than the terrace outside; it was certainly more than 
10 feet, as np to that height, in the foundation cells of the 
<*eiitral tem])lo, no trace of a floor line occurs. 

The remains noAV existing slunv apparently a remarkable 
isolation of the temple from its surrounding terratre. I'he 
main walls (assuming tlumi to have boxm built vertically 
OA'or the Avails or the foundation cells) spring perfeistly ch?ar 
of the terrace, loaAunga yawning chasm betAveen what must 
ba\’e b(;cn its edge and the face of the wall, hut this is 
merely apparent ; tor in reality the eomiection b(5tween the 
floor and the main Avail Avas through the mass of elaborate 
and bold mouldings which imnriably add dignity and breadth 
to the loAA'^er portions of Hindu temples. * 

In support of my position, large numbers of stone slabs 
are to be found in tlio chasm beloAV, which cAudeutly fell 
in from aboA'^e, and are the stones which gradually raofed 
the space in overlapping courses. 

I have already mentiouod that the 'walls of the cell 
foundations are only about 4 feet thick, but the toraphi 
which stood on these cell foundations appears to have bad 
a sanctum 60 feet square externally as its greatest width. 
A toAver OA’^er a sanctum of tliis size mhst liaA'c been of 
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great heiglit, and its supporting walls could on no account 
have been only 4 feet tliick; but as the cell founda- 
tions have only 4 feet- thick walls, how avoi’O the thicker 
walls of superstructure buill on them ? The (piestion was 
solved very ingeniously, the walls of the cell foundations 
I liave alfeady mentioned as being at unecpial distances 
apart, and are so arranged that a double line of walls close 
together run precisely along the very lines where the main 
heavy Avails of the superstructure would have come ; the 
thick walls of the superstructure could by this arrangement 
be made easily 10 feet thick, or more, and rest on both lines 
of close parallel Avails, Avhich no doubt, before the walls of 
the superstructure began, were connected together and roofed 
across by strong slabs of stone. 

I have said tliat this temple ajiproaehed in height the 
great Baladitya temple of Nalanda. But although tliis 
tcmplft could not have had a sanctum over 00 feet wide, Avhile 
that of the Bdladitya one, measured 03 feet, yet, as that 
rose from near the ground level, and this rose from a superb 
basement, itself 25 feet high, it would a^jpoar at lirst sight 
that its total lieight Avoiild hav(5 been greater; for 00 x 
3^=200, to Avhich must be added 25 feet, tlie height of 
base.nuint, making a total of 225 feet, the Baladitj'a temple 
* being oidy 200 feet. 

But the assumption made that its height was propor- 
tional to its base in the same ratio as at Buthlha Gaya and at 
Nalanda, is by no means supported by existing examples ; the 
existing brick tem;#le at Sirpur at ])i’esGnt is no higher than 
1^ times the base, and could not possibly hai'c l)een more 
than twice the base, to the topmost 2)innaclc ; the cxjimplc at 
Seormhrayhn is only 23- times the diametcu’ of its hase, so 
that wo luive not only no right to assume that this parti- 
cular temple aars in height 3.^ times the Avidth of base, but, 
as this is^ one of the oldest and finest examples here (the 
inscription opening Avith an invocation to Narayaua, now in 
the Baypur Museum, having it is said been found in this 
mound), wo liavo no right to assume that it aars more than 
twioo the width of base in height ; this gives only 120 teet, 
which added to 25 feet of base, gives a total of 1 lo ler't — 
quite enough, liowever, to make it rank among the highest 
temples in India. 

The great temple stood on a platform, which, iimn its 
present shapeless state, I judge to liaA'e once been 150 Icet 
broad by 200 M}t long; the entrance of the temple must 
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hare faced east, as tlie greater length of the platform lies 
that way, and the hack wall of the saTictiim is at the western 
end ; the remains of foundations furtlu'rsboAV that more tliaii 
one square chamher existed tow'ards the (?ast, and lastly, from 
the cast end have hecii dug up all remains of pillars that 
liaA^c been found. The temple certainly did not vousist of 
a single cell only, but must have contained a maluvmandapa 
also, as tbc foundations shew tbe existence of a second square 
large ebamber to tlu' east of tbeehajnher of tbc samrtum, and 
the enti)*e i)illars and ])ilasters exbumed could not have 
belonged to the sanctum. Admitting, tlum, a grt'at mabaniaii- 
dapa and a sanctum, analogy Avitb other existing, though 
smfiUer and ruincMl temph*s in the ])laee ])oints to the con- 
clusion that this great t<'mplc was a eom])lcle tmnjh?. I'liis 
conclusion is eonlirmed by tbc circiuusianc(? that tlie great 
temple on its gr(?at platform fovnu'd the piin(;i])al or central 
great shrine of a number of smaller teiftpb's on loAvcr plat- 
forms spread round it. Tbese subordinate temples are (‘]gi)t in 
number, three on each side, one in IVont and one at the back, 
all disposed symmeti-ieally as is usual in such arrangeincnts ; 
the three at tlie sides are situated, tAio at tbe two cornesrs and 
one opposite the centre ; the ones opposite the centres of tbc 
two sides and opposite; the centres of tbc fi'ont and back w'ore 
larger than the corner ones, and among them tbe one ojipo- 
sitc the front Avas clearly tbc largest ; this is exaidly tbc usual 
arrangement Avhere a central great slirinc lias its complement 
of subordinate ones round it. 

The Avhole of these subordinate t('pq)l(\s arc on cell 
foundations, and Avliat is suj*prising is that a great portion, if 
not the entire presimt levef of tbc ground l)(;tAvoen tlu; small 
temiilcs and the principal shrine, is, or aa as at one period, raised 
artitieially liigber on cxtensiA'o cell foundations. It appears 
to me, in short, that tbe Avbolo s])nee b(‘tween tbc great central 
platform and tbe -exterior boundary of tbe gi'oup of temples, 
running probably along the backs of tbe subordinate temjilcs, 
was once a great ten aee, probably slabbed Avitb stone and 
raised aboA^e th<? geneiiil ground Ioa cI on cell foundations. 
The occurrence of nuima-ous pits in tbe space indicated, 
which on examination jirove to be cells avIioso roofs haA'c got 
accidentally bmken through, is sullicient evidence ; although 
I must confess that I thought it unnecessary to examine in 
detail every portion of the ground, considering the Avidcly 
scattered instam^es that alreiuly existed sufficient evidence. 

Tlie remains dug up during the excavations made under 
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the superintendence of a police darogah, by order of Mr. 
Chisholm, yielded, it is said, two inscriptions, holh now at 
llayapura, oiui of which opens with an invocation to IVanlyana; 
a few fine round inllars, a finc*cntire one of which is at Ilayfi- 
pura, and two others (one in two pieces) which lie neglected 
at the foot* of the mound ; a square pillar or pilaster adorned 
with medallions and hall*- medallions like the Buddhist irillars 
with medallions found at Barahut and Gaya, hut filled Avith 
exquisite scroll w oi-k and, of course, (Uwoid of the elliptical rail 
holes at the sides ; and a number of otlwa* fragments of no 
special bitm-est ; but from Avhat the villagers sjiy a number 
ol* linely-sculptured pillars have be(‘n remoA^ed and carried 
olT by private individuals to A'arious jdaces by Avater-carriage. 
Th(5 mound, bM'ore it was dug into, is said to have been 2 
porsiis (fathoms) higher than now at the AA'cst end, and 
very much higher at the east end than it is uoav; but the 
high ('pd Avas ev(m then the highest ejid. This, remembering 
that the tower Avas at that end, must naturally haAe been 
the case. At present there is not the slightest adA'antage to 
be gained by further digging, and tlie only probable Avay in 
which b('nefit may be dw-ived would be in removing the heaps 
of rubbish that have been carelessly throA\n fibout, burying, 

I fear, scn'cral fragments that may haA'(’ l)een of interest. 

• It noAv remains to notice the three ])arlially-ruined 
temples, known as the Bam and Laehhman Mandirs; the 

-Jiachhman Mandir is the largest out; of the thr(‘e, and in best 
])r<'servatiou. The Bfim Mandir is a name giA’cn to a pair of 
distinct tem])l(;s stayding side by side, not far apart, and of 
both of which great ])art of tJie sanctum and the entin; of 
the mahamanda])as, &c., have long disa])])eared : tiu' sanctums 
and mdeed the temph's Avere built of brick picked with 
stone ; the bricks arc finely moulded, sharp-angled, well-burnt 
bricks r)f larirc size, atuw CAtmlv sed, and the fac{‘s smoothed 
aft<!r setting, and the outside cut into the required forms for 
mouldings,’ and seul])tures after having bec'ii built into the 
Avails. The tcmiples face (?ast ; the rools of the sanctums Averc 
formed of successively projecting courses of l)ricks, till the 
brielis nearly met. There is not. in these smaller temples any 
second roof between the floor of the sanctum and the pyra- 
midal tower roof (as is usual in stone structures'), Avhich there- 
fore is the real and only roof of the sanctum. The temples 
Avere coA'cred Avith-Avhite-linic plaster; but to AA'hat period 
the plaster dates, I cannot venture to decide. 

The mahanuu»da])as in both cas('s Avere j)rofusely adorned 
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with those sculptured pilasters noticed as so frequently occur- 
ring here. A few of these have been photographed as speci- 
mens ; they are Brahmanical and mostly Vaishnavic. Among 
the sculptures is a very remarkable one, which deserves detailed 
notice. This in its lower half is alto relievo and in its upper 
half a full statue, sculptured carefully all round. ’The figure 
represented is a four-armed male figure, with arichly-jewclled 
necklace and corresponding armlets ; he has the sacred Brah- 
manical thread across his shoulders, and is dressed in a dhoti 
which leaves his legs below the knees bare ; a rich belt is 
clasped round his waist ; the body is naked. The exc(;ution and 
finish of this piece of sculpture surpasses all that is to be 
found here, and being in hard black basalt, it has retained to 
some extent its original polish to this day, notwithstanding 
exposure to the weather ; the head, imfortunately, is broken 
and lost, and the statue is further cracked through at the 
waist : above the waist the figure is a statue, bclow.it is in 
bold relief against a plain back ground which abruptly ter- 
minates just below the waist ; on each side is a small female : 
the statue is clearly that of Vishnu the four-armed, and is 
most probably the image originally in the sanctum of one of 
the temples. 

A noticeable feature of the has reliefs sculptured on the 
pilasters here, is the halo of gloiy round the heads of the’ 
figures. 

These temples also are built on cell foundations, and' 
stand on a platform a few feet higher than the ground level 
around. » 

In a line with these two partially standing temples are the 
remains of two others quite ruinexi, but also of brick picked 
with stone, and also on coll foundations; they were of nearly 
the same size as the Bhm temples. 

Behind them arc two other mounds, also the ruins of 
similar temples, similarly built and of about the same size ; 
scattered about are several small low mounds, the ruins of 
small temples not of the size of those noticed. 

In the Il^ni temples stone appears to have been used 
more than usual. . 

The Lachhman Mandir stands a few hundred feet off, and 
is much larger and in much better preservation, and indeed 
being the only temple standing in tolerable preservation, 
though by no means in suefi good order as would have been 
desirable, becomes the type which must bo adopted for the 
temples of this place; it, in common with the others, is 
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built on cell foundations of brick ])ick(Hl with stone, and 
vises from a tennee about 0 feet high above the ground; it 
consists of a sanctum noarljr 10 f(M>t sejuare insido, an 
antarala, a mahaniandaiKi (the two last rootless), and a mass 
of ruins wliicli nniy liavo been the ]K)rti{;o and tlio nuuidapa. 
The sanctum is roofed in the usual way by projecting courses 
of bi-icks rising up till they ncjirly meet ; tlie antarala was 
roofed by a sort of dormer window arrangement, a triangu-. 
lar proj(‘ction from the main tower on the I'ront, as is to lie 
s(^en ill examples - both in brick and stone elsewhere. Of 
tin; rooting of the rnahainandapa 1 can give no certain idea, 
tlu^ thinness of the side walls precludes tlni idea of a vault, 
and stone? oven-lapping cirede's we're? e*('rlainly not use*d, nor 
is it peissible t6 baVe loeeteel it with eiveerlajiping courses of 
bricks withemt destioying the? due? subeirelinatiem of the roof 
of tlie? mahamanelapa to that eif the sanctum. 1 can only sug- 
- ge'st that it was reKifeel by Hat slabs of stone re-sting on 
a re; In' travels, themselves snjiportcd by pillars and ])ilasters, of 
whie'h there? was ne? lack, 'rhis arrange'meut a])]H'ars tei me? 
the only ft-asililc one?, but a reiof like this wenilel not har- 
meinise' with the rest of the structure. 1 sugge-st, thenrfeire, 
that eive-r the real roeif of stenu? slabs reise? a false? reieif of. the 
usual low iiyramidal or eenmielal shape* ; the? reioting of the 
•nuihamandapas of brick temyles is a jireible'm, the sedutuai 
e)f which is satisfactorily alleirele'd in ne? instance. The gre'at 
t(?mple at Buddha Gaya had, one Avould think, a vaulte-d roof, 
as the? sanctum has such a e)uc to this day; but it deics ap- 
pe-ar from the subsc'mie'nt construe'tiem of a se-conel pavilion 
eive'r it that it was a Hat roof. A discussiem of this jioint is, 
however, emt of place here. I (?an emly say, that if the? 
mahamanelapa was neit roofeel by flat slabs anel cm'creel wdth 
a false pyramielal roeif, it must haAC either been reiofed in 
compartments by elistine?t small towe-rs cemgregatuig abeiut 
the central tallest tower eiver the? ce-utml femr pillars eif the 
mahamanelapa, or it must Iuiax? hael a large vaulted roof, 
which, of (?e)urse, as w’as to be oxpecte?el, has uneh?rge)nc ele- 
struction long ago. To the former arrangement the? only eib- 
je?(?ti6?n is the" givat wa-ight Avliiedi the architraves Avould have 
had to susteiin; but this is not an insuperable^ obje-e'tion, anel 
inelccel on maturcr cousidoi-atiem I thuik this Avas the moelo 
adojited. 

The roofing of -the manelai)a and ardha mandapa need 
have given no trouble. 

The pillars ami pilastai's inside, from nuitilaleel existing 
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fragments, appear to have been of the same style as those 
already deserihed as belonging to the great ruined Vaislmava 
temples. The entrance to the sanctum is Formed by leaving 
an opening in front, which extending a long way up is closed 
gradually by overlapping bricks ; within tliis opening is set 
a stone door-frame pi'ofusely and carefully sculptured, but 
as the top lintel, or arcliitrave, supports nothing and serves 
no constructive purpose whatever, it aj)pears quite out of 
place. 1 have, however, stK)ng reason for thinkmg that it 
supported the cuds of stone slabs which formed a Ikit roof 
over tlic antarala. Over this fiat roof of the antiiinla was 
the regular triangular roof projecting from the face of the 
main tower: Fragments of two of the stone slabs which 
thus roofed the antarala are still in situ. ' 



The necessities of construction compcl-an itumciise open- 
ing D E to be left in the front face of the tower to allow of 
admission into the sanctum. 

The necessity of a gradual subordination of parts render it 
imperative that the five spires S, S.., S,-, should gradual ly 

become lower and lower, so that the great tower should main- 
tain its pre-eminence and appear the chief of a gradually 
rising series of spires. ITcnce the spire must be higher 
than Sg, S;, than S4, than S3; the subordination of Sg to S4 
is a constructive necessity, the ardha mandapa being 
usually somewhat smaller than the mandapa, ‘and oven 
where equal it is not difficult to subordinate the one to the 
other. 

Tlie spire S3 must of necessity be higher than Sj, the 
central square. of the mahamandapa being larger than the 
mandapa, besides, as a rule, resting on higlfer pillars, so that 
there is not any difficulty^ but the reverse in preserving 
harmony so far. 

The case, however, is far different with spire Sg, which 
covers a space no larger than S* or Sg. Herfe' the constructive 
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necessity, if the ordinary construction be followed, renders it 
lower than S 3 and quite invisible from the front ; therefore a 
construction of a diflxjrent nature has of necessity to be 
adopted to preserve due suboi-dination. 

This is usually, I may Siiy univin-sally, in temples both of 
brick and stone, effected by making the roof of the antdrala 
project in a triangular form from the front of the great 
tower at a suitable licight. 

When stone is the material used in construction, there 
is no necessity for a great r<‘nt in th(j front of tlic temple, 
as ev('n if the opening lx; wide, stone permits of deeper 
corl)ellcd ])rojections to close the opening within a shorter 
height when the architrave construction is not used; genei’- 
ally, however, in such eases, the architrave construction is 
used, and the weight ov('r the architrave is lessened by 
leaving an o))ening in the Iwnt face vertically ov(‘r tlie archi- 
• trav(i to servo as doorway to the second, and even in case's third, 
li('r of chambers which arc ])lac('d over the propen- sanctum 
chamber, this itself being rooled by intersecting squares; 
and the antdrala being also roofed by iutei’s('cting squares 
and the front wall of the triangular projection Sa C B 
pierccul by a small opening, the result is satisfactory, as even 
Jf a few droj»s of rain succt'cd in ])enetrati]ig the small opening, 
the roofs of intersecting squares over the antdrala and sanc- 
tum prevent its n^aching the statues or womhippers. "When, 
however, brick is the material of construction, constructive 
necessities compel the opening to assume the form of a great 
rent in the front of •the tow'er, and as it is not convenient, or 
if it be )iot considered desimbh? to have an inner i-oof over the 
sanctum along the line A 11, rain would freely beat in; this 
is only partially obviatc'd by the projecting roof I) C over 
the a’nhirala, which heing itself under the necessity of 
having a great opening in i’rojit C B to relh've the support- 
ing ai'chitvavc, rain, even if it docs not reach the sanctum, 
would fredy beat into the antdmla. Here, then, the putting 
in of a roof A B is not an optional matter as in stone 
temples, (which sometimes have no inner false roof over the 
antdrala,) hut becomes a rigid necessity; hence the invariahle 
(iustom of liaving a roof A B over the antdrala within the 
external gable rdbf D C, and hence also the necessity of an 
architrave strong and deep at A. across the opening in the 
sanctum wall to rest the roof on. 

This done, rain can no longer get. to the sanctum, for 
the |X)rtions boaden in through the opening C B are in- 
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torcoptcd by the roof A B, and only a little spray can suo- 
<!efd in getting in throngh the rent A D. 

This in small temples is toa small to he of note; in great 
temples it is remedied of necessity by a roof over the sanc- 
tum along the dotted line A 11 . ‘ ^ 

When the temple is very large, even this is evhhmtly 
not ([uite sufiicient, and a roof becomes a netiossity in an 
intermediate position, as shewn by P Q T. This is tlie case, 
in the Buddha Gaya gi’cat temple. But it is not liere ne- 
cessaiy to pro(5Ccd further with the discussion ; this wdll bo 
found in another paper. The gi’cat rent in brick temples 
is liidden in a front \dew of the temple by the intermediate 
conical or pyramidal cluster of roofs oyer the mahaman- 
dapa and mandapa, &c., and does not in the normal state of 
the building obtrude itself into unpleasant prominence. 

But when the building is in mins, the whole of tin; 
roof in front of the tow(;r having tumbled in, the great, 
deep, thick architrave at A, which originally sev\'(?d a very 
necessary constructive purj) 0 sc, looks quite out of place. 
Its immense strength appears as though intended for no 
puiq)ose, and far from looking appropriate, it has exactly 
the look of a gateway stolen from some other building and 
put in where it is seen merely to cut up the great height 
of the great nmt, which, w’ithout this obstruction, really 
looks far more suibiblo and luirmonious, • 

Whenevm’, tlun'cl'ore, such a gateway is seen obtrud- 
ing itself across the great rent of a brick temple, the 
conclusion may be safely drawn that tlic temple possessed 
an anthrala and mahamandapa, &c. It is not invariably, 
however, that brick temples have such entrances; but this 
is not the place to enter further into the subject. 

The interior faces of the walls of the mahamandajKi are 
quite plain, de]X‘nding no doubt entirely on the sculptured 
pilasters and pillars of stone for ornament; the roof, however, 
must in any case have been plain, and it does not appear that 
the beautiful domes of ovcrlapy)ing stones found in stme- 
tures of the eigh th century, and downwards, were in use jnior 
to, or in the fifth century at least, in this part of India; 

Externally, the temple depends for ornament entirely 
on cut-brick. The designs appear to have' been (ixecuted for 
the most part after the bricks were in position, but the main 
lines and blo(!k outline appiKir to have been attended to in 
the course of constniction. The curious um-shaped mould- 
ings of the base deseive attention, as bein^ the most archaic 
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hitherto found. The sunk false-panelled doorways, with 
deep delicate; mouldings, and the sunshade oA cr the doorway, 
arc features deserving of attention, hotraying unmistakably 
a wooden, as well as an un-Indian origin ; and the thin pillars 
with hell capitals point also to a wooden Persopolitan type : 
at the corners we have the usual ti(;r on tier of anialakas, 
separated -by niched spaces, which hear a close resemhlanco 
to the trefoil arches in Kashmir : in the centres of the main 
faces are ornamented large trefoil niches ; the trefoil is not, 
indeed, of the orthodox shape, hut there can he no mistake 
as to what they were meant to ho. These trefoil iriches in 
suhsequent ages have hecomc variously modilied ; hut their 
position, corresssponding precisely and invariahly to the project- 
ing gahle roof from the front face of the huUding, shews 
that they are essentially a symmetrical re])roduction on the 
three other faces of the constructively necessary projecting 
• gahle ¥oof in front. The retentim in Ihese of the trefoil is 
a enrions record of the original shape of the opening in the 
front, which, in course of time, and through the necessities of 
construction, has in all other parts of India, except Kashmir, 
lost the trefoil form. It is out of place to si)eculate here, 
hut I may invite a comparison with the t(‘}n])lcs of Kashmir 
^in General Cunningham’s hook on its architecture. 

The position of this ornament, however, onahlcs the origin- 
al height of the temple to he estimated. I have ascertain- 
ed from numerous examples, details of which arc given in 
another jmper, that this oniamental feature oceujncd the 
centre of the tower portion fnnu above the line of cornice over 
the top of the body of the temple to the top of the pinjmcle. 
Applying this law* to this temple, it is seen that the pinnacle 
of the temple could not have been more than about 40 feet 
above the basement, the external width of the temple being 
about 24 feet ; the height is thus seen to he rather less than 
twice the base. 

The platform on which the temple stands is itself about 
6 feet high above the present ground level. 

The plates will furnish details of measurements, which 
nced'no repetition here. 

The hncks used in the construction measure 17 inches 
long by 9 inches Wide, and rather less than 3 inches deep ; 24 
bricks being equal to feet, or, more exactly, a little over 5 
feet 6 inches. 

Hound the temple were disposed symmetrically on small 
detached platfoivlis eight smaller temples — one opposite each 
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of ilie four faces, and one opposite each of the four cowiers ; 
the two in front and at the hack were the largest, tluj. 
side ones cainc next, the cornc}* ones Avere the smallest; every 
one of these haslojDgago subsided into a mound of brickbats : 
they were, like the main temple, on cell fouridations. 

The reruarkable fact that all the tom])les here arc invari- 
ably built on cell foundations puzzled mo not a little, till at 
•last it occurred to mo, from tlu; sandy and low appearance of 
the ground, that the river overllowc'd the place. 

On enquiry the Adllagei-s said that the river does 7iot usually 
rise high enough to Hood the j)lace, hut in certaiti ycai’s it did ; 
and on one occasion there was water breast-deejA at the group 
of temples near the Eayakhcra Tal. Here, theiif is the explan- 
ation of the cause why the temples are all raised above the 
ground level. 

The old city is said to have extended to beyond Chhirka 
Tal on the south, and to Kharatami on lln; north. I'ln'ro are 
a few fragments on the banks of Chhirka Tal, and there is the 
ruin of a temple at Khamtami, to bear out this assertioir; this 
would make the length of the city 5 miles along the Mahanadi, 
but only a mile in depth ; but, whatever the real facts may be, 
there can be no doubt thjit the great buildings were all cons- 
tructed Avithin a diameter of a mile. 

The traditions of the platse asciibe the buildings of the 
temples to Bhabru Vahan Raja. 

In olden days, says tradition, Sirpur was a very large place, 
with a circumference of 5 coss ; there reigned here a Rani, who 
embanked the great tank. She used to iVsidc in the Surang 
(this being the name given to the great temple on account of 
its deep cells). SubtciTancan passages led to the river and to 
the tank ; she used to bathe in the river and then proceed to 
the tank, Avhore she would scat herself on a lotus leaf. The 
people were happy and paid no taxes ; they were rich, too, 
for tlie gods had poured on the place a golden rain for 2| days. 
The accumulated wealth lies buried to this day between bat 
and pipar trees, and whoever can find out the particular 
bat and pipar trees alluded to in the legend, will assuredly on 
digging find untold wealth. One day it occurred to the Rani 
that if she took a single coAvrie from each house within her 
dominions, the total would be a great deal. Accordingly orders 
were issued, and the amount collected aggregated 12 cart-loads 
of cowries; the next day, however, when she went as usual to 
sit on the lotus le.af in the tank, it would no longer support 
her. Terrified at this prodigy, she returned'' the cowries she 
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had taken, one to each house, and the lotus once again bore 
her weight ; but the liat for th<? destruction of hcr race had 
gone forth, she licrscijf reigiKul pc^acc.'ably and died. But du- 
ring the reign of her successors, some time afterwards, a great 
foreign army invaded the kingdom; unable to reiiel or resist, 
the liaja and all his subjects fled into the Surang Ibr refuge 
and closed the doors : a dog, however, had accidently also got 
in witli the multitude, and when the invaders in their search- 
approached the Surang, the dog smelling strangers, began to 
bark, and thus diselostal their ridreat; tlu; doors of the Surang 
were then blown open by cannon, and the whole of the people 
destroyed by gunjxnvder. Since then Sir2)ur has been desolate, 
its wealth has gone to l!ayaj)ura, while tin* scrub of ilayapura 
has come here’instVaid. Such is the h'gend. 

The golden rain in tin* legvmds is a ven-y curious eircum- 
stixnee; the story c)f tlu* lady sitting on the lotus leaf is found 
. also iiTL the legemds of ilasanjiur in ilagadha, in a different 
form. 

KARAYAXPUB.. 

About 20 miles lower down the Alahanadi, on the same 
bank of the river as Birpur, is the small village of Xarayan- 
pur; h(we area few templ<‘s which, from their style, I would 
*pla(“e after the 9th (x'litury : these tcm])les ai’e of stone; the 
principal one consists of a sanctum and a maiulapa : the 
mandapji is an ohlong hall greater in breadth than in 
length in the dirc'ction of the sanctum ; it is or was open 
on all sides, the roofi being supported by four (mtirc ])illars iu 
the centres and dwai’f ones resting on henehes lound the 
thr(M* ('x.ti‘rior sides, the hack resting on pilasteis! abutting 
against the outside or front of the sanctum; the arrange- 
nu'ut it will he sc'cii is similar to that of the temples at 
VPyragarh, hut tlu're is an essential dilft'vence hetween 
them, that here the })lan is not tame, hut rich in variety of 
light and .shade, and the elevation is also ricdily adorned 
with hold mouldings and a profusion of sculpture ; the- 
temple faces oast; it has evidently uudergouc repair; the 
mahaanandapa having not only at some subsequent pcidod 
been repaired with brick, but the opiniiiigs at the sides and 
front hetwcjcn the dicnch and the roof having been closed with 
patch-work brick walls. The sanctum of the temple leans 
over considerably, and the mouldings of the basement have 
got broken and greatly distorted in consequence. 

The sanctum ^as a roof of intersecting squares, supportied 
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on foul* comer pilasters ; these are plain, but broken up along 
tlieir length by a block or projecting moulding; they are 
surmounted by corbelled capitals ; the faces are ornamented 
by plain geometrical patterns ; the pilLars in front of the 
sanctum are jirofusely sculptured, and the sculpture is both 
deep and carefully finished, and was originally, I think, 
polished, as traces of polish are still occasionally to be 
seen. The pillars of the manda])a, however, are by no means 
in keeping with the sculptured entrance to the sanctum, 
and there is therefore strong reason for supposing that the 
mandapa is a later edition, or at least a restoration; this 
last is my opinion, for its mouldings are quite in keeping 
with the mouldings of tlic sanctum in richness and variety ; 
the mahamandapa having got ruined was, it appeal’s to me, 
repaired subsequently, still, however, retaining the original 
walls, but only up to a certain height, probably up to the 
portion that was not destroyed, and over it dwarf,. pillars 
were placed to support the roof. It is noticc’ablc, too, as 
strongly (ionfirmatory of this view, that the fayade of the 
mandapa shows that there w*as not a small doorway in it 
in the position and size of the present one, but that the 
opening was a large one, and was evidently the opeming 
from the mahamandapa into the mandajia which once ex- 
isted in front of it ; I conclude, therefore, that the existing* 
temple consists only of the sanctum, and part of tlie maha- 
mandapa of a larger temple, repaired subsequcaitly, the 
portico and roofs of the mandapa and mahamandajia being 
entirely due to the later restoration ; tha original roof over 
the antarala projecting from the face of the tower is stUl in 
existence, though repaired. 

Within the mahamandapa, and placed in the niches 
formed by running jiatch-work brick walls between the 
dwarf pillars, are numerous statues ; the statues are in excel- 
lent preservation and in style, material and execution are 
similar to the statues found in and about Kajjlidni, near 
Lakhisarai in Behar ; they are all small and all in very bold 
relief ; as there are no temples in the vicinity whence the 
statues can be supposed to have been brought, except Sirpur, 
and as these aye, from their style, of a later date than the 
temples at Sirpur, it follows that most probably the statues 
^long to the temple; they must, therefore, have been 
inserted somehow in the mahamandapa of the temple ; with 
an open mahamandapa I do not see how this could have 
been effected, hut if we suppose the mahaar^andapa to have 
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been similar to tlie maliatiuiiidupu/S of the Kliajunliid temples, 
it is at once secu when; and how the statues were put in ; 
these statues, therefore, conlirm the supposition that the 
temple was originally a complete one built in the style of 
the temples at Khajurahd, and at about the same period : 
tin; statues* are 2a- feet high altogether, and are both Saivic 
and A'^aislwiavic. 

•The sanctum enshi’ines a similar statue; the temple was' 
Saivic, a figure of Parvati oceupying the inner and outer 
•architraves of the saneium and the mandaj)a; on either Side 
are statues of Gaue(ja and Siva. 

The exterior of the tmnplc is richly ornament(‘d with 
mouldings prpfusely sculptured, and two lanvs of figures 
going round the sanctum ; the mandnpa is not left uneared 
for, but is similarly ornament<*d. The statues, howevc'r, are 
mostly obscene, and among the subjects depicted is one 
• which «i() doubt is intended to explain ivith more plainness 
than decency the origin of the Nagavansi race; howanyPaja 
of the Nagavansi race could permit siud; a disgraceful libel 
against his female ancestor it is difficult to understand. 

The existence of Vaishnava statues shows, hou’ever, that 
one or more Vaishnava temples oma; existed lu're ; there are 
traces in the adjacent river bed of a temple or temples 
’having been washed anay ; the present temple, too, stands 
close to the river, Avhich here has high banks on this side, 
showing that the tendency of the river is to cut its hanks 
here, and it is not by any means improliahle. that some 
years hence this terAple may also disappear in the river. 

A few small shrines exist in the vicinity : one to Aditya, 
faces west and touches the north-east corner of the great 
temple; it is quite devoid of ornament; the ruins of two 
others are to be seen at the back, and a third on the other 
side ; it is therefore not improbable that this temple was the 
central shrjne of a group of 7 or 8 minor temples disposed 
round it in the usual way ; but the position of the smaller 
one touching the great one, and the ruins of those at the 
back, beiug more distant from the great temple, is not sugges- 
tive of a symmetrical arrangement. Aditya, too, or the Sun, 
to whom the small temple is dedicated, has not much con- 
nection with Siva.* And the tilting over of the small temple 
tends to show that the great temple was built subsequent to 
it, and has by its weight caused this tilting of the pre-exist- 
ing small temple. 

The river I must remark is here very wide with a very 
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gentle current, the current flowing close to, but not touch- 
ing, the right high banks. 

Tlie village of Narayanpur ,is about 300 feet furthur in- 
land. 

To the south of the village arc traces of •buildings, prob- 
ably temples. 

KUllWAI. 

About 5 or 6 miles from her< 2 ! lower down the Mahanadi 
is tb^ village of Kixrwai; here are several temples, mostly of , 
brick and stone mixed ; they are not ancient ; a [)ecuiiarity 
worth notice is that one of the tem])l(;s has a double transept 
separated by an interval, the plan being therefore a double 
cross like the letter II, with the central stroke prolonged 
outwards on both sides. 

lULL’DA. 

About 3 miles south-west of Seorinarayaix, on the right 
bank of the Jong or Jouk River, is the small A'illage of Rdlucla; 
here on the hanks of a tank known as Bandhua Talao, is a 
laterito lingam, whieh is fabled to bav(' jiewly sprung up fi’om 
the gi'ound ; it is, of eours(‘, to be understood tVoiu tliis that 
rain or excavations liaving removed the etirlh, an old 
established lingam has heoii hrouglit to light. There are 
traces of a temple having once exist (ul hev(;. which I presume* 
was Saivie. 

Soorinarayan, properly Savari Nurayana, is an important 
city on the left bank of the Mahanafli Just below tluj junc- 
tion of the Jonk River on the opposite^ hank ; it is a well- 
known place of pilgrimage;, and being on the route, to Puri 
from Central India, always contains a nural)cr of pilgrims 
en route. 

The number of ancient remains h(;i*e are, liowevcr, not 
numerous; the only ancient remains that exist are all to be 
found within a great enclosed courtyard ; this, courtyard 
contains nvany temples, large and small ; there; arc;* only two 
large ones, the others are small, and the whole of the small 
ones may be dismissed in a very few words : th(;y arc mostly 
all ancient, exteaisively repaired and modified, and are neither 
elegant in ap2)earance, nor int<;resting for any peculiarities of 
architectura ; the larger of them are quite 'modem, probably 
on ancient sites and with a sort of ancient core ; the smaller 
ones retain more of their ancient structure. The objects of 
worship in them are of various kinds, hut the preponderat- 
ing figure is tliat of tf seated figure with thSf hands at breast, 
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and fingers so disposed as to form an almond-sliai>ed slit 
flanked on oaeli side liy tli(> lines fonni'd by tli(5 lines of the 
other fingers ; tben; ean bo no mistaking tlie obseeno inton- 
tibn of the symbol. One of tlie. .statm's wbieli is inscribed 
shows that it is'Saivie, and not, as J al fir.st supposed, Vaisb- 
navic. The inseriplion is dated in Kalaeburi Samvat 89H, and 
opens with an invocation to Siva. The Braliman.s, however, 
unanimously pronounce it a .statue of Xarayana, as they eah- 
uot, or will not, rc'ud t!;*' (dearly cut and easily l(‘gible Saikt'a 
invocation with \vhi(di t iiein.serijdion o))ens ; thetigiire, tm;re- 
f(»(', is clearly of Si\;i, with tin? fingers so rIi.spo.s(‘d that his 
devout worshippt'Ts in paying their devotions to the lord of 
the lingam in.tliii} form may not mi.ss worslnpjiing the yoni 
at the .sanu' tinu'. 

Tin? sculptures are fairly ex<'euled, but are by no means 
equal to the sculptures of Sirpur. 

Tltetwo great t('m])les stand facing each other, one of brick 
and one of stone; the stone one has lat(dy be ■ u CNtensivcly 
repaired and liberally ])last(‘red and white-was ed, and this, 
add('d to the (•ireuui.stane(> that admission even to the outer 
hall is denied to the unorthodox, jni'venls me from giving any 
fiirtlior a.ceotlllt or i?lformation regarding it beyond this, 
that the temple app(“ars to have been a large and e()m])lete 
one, facing east, built of stoin*, cut and set without 
eemeut, and adorned Avitli sculpture'; the sculptures are either 
plastered ov(a-. or built in Avithiu the outer massive modern 
walls Avhieh are built against the ('.vtcTior of the original 
walls by way of* su|*iport against bulging out. 

The tigure inside is said to be of black stone, about 3 
feet high ; it represents a Iwo-armed and two-legged seated 
human figure, 'flu* legs crossed, one baud rest ingou the thigh, 
the otluT below the elu’st held horizontally. The statue is 
said to he jnrei.sidy like that at I’ajam knoAvn as Eajib 
Loebaua’s,. and, like it, is ch'arly Ihiddbist, res(‘iubling the 
great statvti* of .Buddha at llajjhana. and about the same also 
iu height ; they are, however, full statiu'sand not alio relievos. 

At the ('xtremily of the colonnade built in trout of the 
tem]fie, is q statue said to he of (Jarud. I could not sec this 
or examine it ; tlu*re is also a sltdue of Jlanurndn. 

To the i‘ight of the (‘utranee of the tom))le, is a loose 
pilaster with a seuljdim'd figure similar to th(^ pilastin’s de- 
scribed at Sirjmr; this female figure is lunv known as the 
statue of SaA^ari. The legend is, tliat hen* Savari woi'shvp])ed 
Bdma, and as a btwn askeil that her nanu? should la-i'cede his. 
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hence the name of the place Savari N6rdyana shortened to 
Seorinardyan ; a similar legend, it will be remembered, 
accounts for the name Bajib Loehana, and both are equally 
unworthy of credit. • 

The existence of the Buddhist statue shows that Buddhism 
flourished here anciently, but no inscriptions or other Bud- 
dhist records are now to be found. It is, however, worthy of 
note, that the Saivic statue described above is merely a modi- 
Ihj^copy of the usual seated statues of Buddha with bands 
at orcast. 

Whether the Buddhist statue was orif^inally enshrined in 
this t(;mple, or in some other now not in existem^e, it is 
impossible to say ; the temple in whic-h it noW is, I guess 
to date to no earlier janiod than the Oth century, but my 
want of o])povtunity for examining it must render my 
opinion on this [joint liable to great error ; the general style 
of the shrine is however precisely like those of the Khajui’aba 
temples, and totally unlike those of 8ir)jur. 

The occurrence of Buddhist nnnains at Rdjam, Sirpur 
and Iktc, chuirly show that Buddhism prevailed in tlu'se 
parts in anci(Mit times, and I have assumed that it jm'cedt'd 
both Saivism and Vaishnavism. At ilajam we know from its ^ 
inscri])lions that 8ai\ ism prevaih'd as early as the 5th cen- ' 
tury ; at Sirpur we know from inscriptions that both Saivism 
and Vaishnavism flourished in the 5th century ; here ils 
inscriptions tell us that Saivism llourislu'd in about the lOth 
or 9th ccntuiy ; but not one of the inscriptions tells us wlum 
Buddhism flourished. My assumjjtion, therefore, is totally 
unsupported by the evidence of inscriptions, and it is quite 
possible, seeing that Vaishnavism and Saivism flourished side 
by side at the same ^jeriod, that Buddhism may equally well 
have existed at the same time, whatever the State religion 
may have been. The superb Jain temple at Arang is proof 
that religious persecution formed no part of the Slate policy, 
and this is borne out by numerous instances elsewhere. 
The id<ja that Buddhism was systematically persecuted and 
stamped forcibly out of India is supported by not the shadow 
of any satisfactory evidence ; occasionally, individual kings 
like Qa 9 &ngka may have tried to stamp'' it out by force, 
but it mainly died the death it deserved. Brahmanism with 
all its faults is a natural product of humanity. Buddhism 
ap^ars to me essentially a protest against, rather than itself a 
religion. But this is hot the place for sucbm discussion. 
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Close to, but fixed into a wall quite indeiiendeut of this 
temple, is a long inscription in which there is a groat oblong 
gap at the right-hand upper-half ; it opens with an invocation 
to Siva, aiid is dated 979 o*f the Chedi Samvatsare. The 
characters arc similar to those of the statue inscription dated 
898 of th(^ Kalachuri ora, and both are in characters of about 
the 9th oentury, or later. 

The brick temple which stands close to .,nd f:uting the 
great stone temple noticed, is remarkable for its height, size, 
material and foi*m. As at present existing, only the sanct um 
and antarala can bo considered ancient; the nuiliamandajia in 
front is clearly modern and very clumsily built, and patc]u?d 
on to the older portion. I will, therefore, take account only 
of the sanctum ahd the antarala. 

'J'ho sanctum is built on a circular plan, the eircumfin*- 
ence of the circle having 4 straight faces substitut('d at 
the opposite sides to sctvc as principal faces; the intermediate 
arcs are cut up into a number of i?identations ; towards the 
back there arc 5 of these angular projections on each side 
of tlje c(!ntral back fac.e; on the front, owing to the arrange- 
meiits for joining on the raahaniandapa, tlu'ro is room only 
for 2 of tlui ))rojections on each side. In plan, ther<‘forp, the 
tcMiiplc resembles in principle the Arang temple ; the prin- 
ciple of construction is shown in tin; plat(' ; in the temple 
at Arang the. plan is based on a division of each quadrant 
into 4' [)arts, drawing lines to the divisions from the centre ; 
there are altog(;ther 5 lines including the rectangular or- 
dinates boundiug 4he quadrant. On each of the 3 inter- 
nnuliate lines are constnicted right-angled triangles with their 
apices indented; the construction will be better midcn*- 
stood from the figure than from a lengthy description — to 
the plate tlum I refer. At Seoi’inarayan, the quadiuut is 
divid<;d into 0 c(tual parts ; there are consequently 7 lines in- 
cluding the bounding ones of the 'quadrant, and on 5 of 
these righ£-angled triangles arc t'rectccl ; the (^instruction will 
be und(;rstood from the plate : tlu^y both are bast'd on circles 
instead of, as usual, on squares, and both resemble each 
other so far that the in’iucijml faces are carried right up to 
the top, bdt while in the stone temple at Arpng the princi- 
pal faces are carried up unbroki'ii (but not unscul))tured) 
right to the top, in the brick temple it is broken uj) into a 
series of pinnacles,' rising over and behind ('atdi other ; the 
angular projections in the stone tem])h; are lu-oken up into 
a chain of miniature towers right to the top; here they are 
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also broken up, but neither so eflectively nor to the top. On 
the contrary, when n('ar the top, the anmilar proj(‘ctions rise 
right to the top without a single break ; the g(‘n(3ral appear- 
ance is somewhat that of tfie temple of Vislivesher in 
Benares, shown at ])ag(5 .507, Vol. II., Fergussoii’s Avebiteeturc; 
so that, while the temple at A'rang rises in unbroken majesty 
and with a eontinilous gi^aeeful outline, this, on tin;, eojitrary, 
rises with ano7i-eontinuousoutliiie,its outlinebeing an indented 
curve, and in so far resembling tbeeKaniple quoted from Ber- 
gusBon ; this ditlerence is not due to ditfercnee of material at 
all, but to choice — and the ellect is by no means so |)leasing 
as the other. The temple is unique of its kind, and, being 
of great si/e, is deserving of study. Its height is about 60 
feet, and it has only lost the to]Mnost ]vinnade above the 
araalaka ; the proportion of its total ludght to base was pro- 
bably 2.J. 

The temple is so far injured, both inthe u])per porti<eis and 
in the basem<*nt, that few details r(^garding it (“an no\r be 
obtained; tin? mouldings of its base an* all worn, and are 
besides thicrkly coated with jdaster. So also is the most ])art 
of the lower half, wdiile the up])ej‘ half has nearly lost all its 
details by the tumbling ofl'of the outermost face bricks; hut 
from such remains as exist, it appeal's to he a congloim'rat.ion 
of various styles, and! am forced to givt' iqi as hopedess any " 
attempt to rank it under any well-detined.ly[)e. At the same 
time it is dilficult, in th(3 ahsmute of ot her ('xamjiles of its 
kind, to form it into a class of itself; 1 leave it, therefore, 
with the I’eniark that it is a very uitii^ue tenqile, and its 
study may be of use. 

llcgarding its age, th(*re is nothing to judge by, except 
the sculptures on its pillars and on its entrance, and the 
statue inside; the last is a life-size statue; beautifully execu- 
ted and highly polished in a peculiar greenish stone ; the 
sculptures of the gateway also are v(;ry elaborate, and they 
do not appear Ifiuch inferior to the Sirpur ones, but in my 
opinion resemhh; rather more closely the sculptures of the 
entrance to the sam^tum of the temjiles at Na.rayanapui*a 
and at Pali (the former has beim already noticed; the hitter 
will be noticed, further on). On this ground T wotild hesitate 
to assign to it a date much prior to the Ot^Ii century ; its re- 
semblance in plan to the Arang temple is another argument 
pointing to the same date; but I must add that the sanctity 
of all the temples at Seorinarayan interposed an insuper- 
able obstacle to a careful and minute exarR.jnation of them, 
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and my napressions are, therefore, only those which I 
obtained from a siip(*rfie,ial vi<*w. 

Photof^raphs of th<; seul]»(uro could not ho f)htainod from 
there, be^jg no position where t.h<5 inslrunu'nt could be set 
up to g(‘t a goad vunv (d‘ even one side of the sculptured 
gateway, which, ho\vev(>r, is wtdl worth r(>2w<)ductioii as an 
iJ lustration of Indian scul])lure. 

The statue in the (em](le is said to hi; Vishnu. I, how- 
ever, feel sure it is Aditya ; on the; doorway of I Ik' sanctum is 
scull)!. ur<‘d a two-armed sta)irling ligure liolding lot us tlow- 
ers, — a form in which .\ditya is f)'e(|U('ntly rc‘])resented. 

The teinph' ai)p<'ars to liave ne\(>r heen linished, as the 
sculptures on the north jamb of tiie doorway an; evidently 
incomplete. * 

Th(‘ sanctum is said to be roofed inside' Avilh stone slabs, 
in intersecting sepiares, ov<‘r Avhich, ihe Biahinans assert, 
Iavo ty'rs of chambers exist(>d; but ttie, dangerous state of the 
te'inple, and the? inacee'ssibility of the entraiua's of the cham- 
bers which are now .said to be hideh'U behind heavy-tangled 
cree'pers, rend('r^d it impossible' le) verify tli.'ir statements. 
No one weeulel A'eeliinte'er te) climb up the ('rumbling face 
of the temjjle, and tlmy wc've' epute' right, as the? result, would 
certainly have Im'cii serious bodily injury. 

An annual fail' ishe'ldaf St'orimirayan, but it is not soAVcll 
tattende'd as the' fair at Utijam. 'I'lie'rc are, boAveve’r, various 
other lairs eif no great importane?)' be'ld at. diiVe'reuV times; 
Avhen .1 visile'el the place the're was a fair; in'ople Avere bath- 
ing in the river on ,the occasiem of the full moon of Magh. 
The great gathering, heiwever, take's place' on Siv.-iratri. 


KlIAPOT). 

Three mile's to the' neu'th-we'st of Seen'inarayan is a small 
A'illage, Khareid ; the Central Preiviiu'cs Cazi'ltee'i* makes a 
strange inislake in placing it It) niih's tei llieea.st e)f Bilaspur. 
To all my inquirie'.s after a place' eif this nrime', eenilaiuing 
anei(.?nt remains, and tO mile's e'ast eif Bilaspiir, 1 got ne'ga- 
tivc replies. If, howeve'r, this he' 1 lie place' me'eint, then the 
CTazei?ttoei' has made a se'cemel mistake in assigning the date 
902 to its ihs('ri])tie)n. 'The inscription here is.eleai'ly dated in 
Chedi Samvat 9S3, and opens with an invocation 'to SiAa; 
the inscriptiem is Avithin a large dark temple, to aa IucIi I 
was not permitted access. As this, though ne)t the oldest, is 
certainly the lai'gest and most important temple here, I 
begin with it. 
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The temple consists of a sanctum at the end of a long 
liigh-wallcd enclosure; this enclosui'e is intemally divided 
into a number of (shambera, all exceedingly dark ; what the 
real plan of the temple is I can only conjecture; it aj|piars to be 
a complete temple, which has been prolonged, in frant by later 
additions ; the temple also is by no means quite arxcient, but 
owes its present appearance to extensive repairs and restora- 
tions exteriorly, and 1 am told interiorly also ; it is plain. 

The whole is situated within a courtyard, and the temple 
itself stands on a luiatjd terrace, its floor being higher than the 
ground level and apju'oaehed by steps. 

The inscription is within the temple, and of course quite 
inaccessible! to me. My Hindu servant, however, was permit- 
ted to take impressions of it. The temple 'is Siaivic, and is 
known as the temple of Lakhneswar, Lakhneswar being the 
name of the enshrined lingam. 

The lingam is said to be of a stone •which has innumer- 
able holes. 1 infer it to be latorite. 

There are said to be 5 such lingams in the district, all 
exceedingly holy and ancient ; these are named Fingt'sn ar 
at i’ingesw.av, Kulcswar at llajam (in the t(!m])le of IMahadoo 
Kuleswar), Gandhoswar in the temple at Sirpiir, Lukhnes- 
war here, and Burha at llatanpur. 

Khared derives its name, aecox'ding to lo(!al traditifxn, 
from K.hara and Hushaiui, the brothers. of Havana. Tlnxy 
wore 5 brothers, Khara and Hushana residing her(^, Trisiras 
at Lavan (Laon of the maps, north-east of Hayapurancar the 
left bank of the Mahanadi), Jabal at 'Ihrturia,* said to be in 
the hills to the cast of the line from Sirpnr to Narayanpur. 

AtTurtiiria, which is a place of pilgrimage, there is said to 
be a stone teuiph!, of cut-stone set without cement; there is also 
a cav(5 and a holy bat tree known as Akshaybat or Achaybar. 
TJnfortunately I only heard of this cave •when I w.as far 
beyond it. The battle between Khara Dushana, and JRdma 
was fought on the banks of the Mahanadi at a spot marked 
by a bat tree and known as Tanchavati ; the nose of Surpa 
Nekhd- was out off at the cave in the Turturid hill, which is 
thus made to have been the spot whore Hama then dv'elt. 
The temple there is ascribed to Jabal; there is aho a kund 
there. On this hill Havana halted when he w'as caiTying off 
Sita to fight tlie great vulture. Another account says that 
the temples at Turturid were built by Haja Tamra Dhwaj 
of Hatenpur, while the temples of Kbdrod are ascribed to his 

* Since writing this, T have visited Turturia, vide r^>ort, 1876-76. 
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brother Aswa Dliwaj ; the Mahanadi is said to be the ancient 
Ohitrd Paldvati. I give the legend as I heard it. Comment 
-on it is needless. 

lleside* the great temple at Khdrod, there arc numerous 
smaller temples i two comparatively large ones are near the 
road from’ Seorindrdyan to the village. Of these, one is 
neglectcd«and in ruins ; the other is still cared for.and is adorned 
with sculpture collected from all sides ; in this temple are 
numerous pillars and pilasters with sculptured females simi- 
lar to the sculptures at Si rpur ; there are be.suh's numerous 
detached statues of various kinds ; the })illar8 appear to have 
belonged to the temple, which is of brick ])iek<'(l with stone, 
and which mi^st <ni (!0 have been a very line temple; it is 
now gn^ally decayed, all the mouldings and seul 2 )tures are 
broken ai\d erumbling ; il stands on a low mound about 8 
fe(it or a little more in height ; the myund appears to have 
oiKM' been a raised termee on whi(rh the t(*mpl(! stood; there 
jire traces of several small t( 5 m])les in the vicinity ; the temple 
is dedicated to Devi (Kali?) ; but tlie door Avas closed, and 1 
could not ascertain, 

'rh('r(! ar(; huuktous fragments about the village. 

Beyond, and to the north of the vLllagi', ar<^ tlu> rcMuains of a 
group of small temples. These arc of interc'si only for the fine 
’ sculptures which adorn, or once adorned, tlunr entrances; they 
all ap[)ear to have consisted of cells simply, AA’ith a little piv)- 
jeetiug]K)rtico; th«‘ sculptures are very good, and equal to the 
tine .sculpt ur(; in the great brick temjde at Seorimirayan ; and 
1* Avould ascribe thfs group of t<‘mi)les to the same period as 
the Seorinarayan temple; there are about 5 of these temples, 
some quite ruined; in one of the temples lies afmgment of a 
Niiga, but whether it u as itself a statue, or is only part of a 
sculpt un; in Avhich a Naga was introduced, I cannot tell. 
1 mys(^lf incline to the latter belief ; there is, among others, a 
temple to. Aditya with his seven horses slunvn on the 
pedestal. • 

The temples noticed before as of brick picked Avith stone, 
and containing statues like those at Sirpui*, 1 ascribe to a A^ny 
early period, the same as the Sirpur ones. Among the sculp- 
tiu’cs I could see none that AAcre undeniably .Biuhlhist; some, 
however, appeared to me clearly Brahmanical; but, as Bud- 
dhism once existed here, as shoAvn by the statue now 
enshrined in the groat temple at Soorinarayan, it is not im- 
possible that some of the pillars may be Buddhist. 


* I havp Rinoe rpdsitpd 


the plaAJo 


a.n«i now assijjfn tht*se U mples to tin? 7th century 
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PAMGAllII MzVLlIAR. 

Enquiry at Seovinavayan and hero sliowod me that 
Pamgarh and Malhar arc merely earl hen forts, iRnd no re- 
mains of strneturos now exist lliere, the inscription from 
Malhar having been carried oil' to Eilaspur, and Paingai'h 
possessing none, I tlionglit it helter th(?refore to march vid 
Janjgir, whicdi was said to contain sev('ral line temples. 
I, howcA’cr, siil)se(]n(Mitly and, unfortmiatoly, too late, found, 
l)ys(!nding one of my nam to .Malhar, that there are the 
remains of two temph.-s hesidtjs numei-oiis fragments scat- 
tered all OA’(‘r. 

On the road and wlum hardly ch'ar of Kluirod, several 
fi'agments of scnlptnre of no inlerest or size* art' to he seen. 
I must not(‘, however, that ex'tensive additions, altf'rations 
and repairs are now jn ])rogress at Khfirod, and that stone 
masons are very busy utilizing all mtiterial they can get, so 
that I much fear the stock of antiquities ther<' will soon suffer 
serious dirniiiuf ion. .\s it is, the already (‘xecuted repairs 
and additions have nuudi to answer for. 

Janjgir or Jangir (J('hangir in the Indian .Atlas Sheet) is 
situated about 22 miles noj'th of Seorinarayan and to the 
east of Bilaspur. Tin* Gaz(*tteer strang(*ly <‘iiough places it 
33 miles to north-»‘ast of Bihis|)nr, and says — “ there is a 
remarkably bandsonn' temple here in a remarkably eom])lcte 
condition.” 'Plan'e ai'o t wo tem])les, one of which i.s much 
dilapidat(;d, and tlui otlan- inwan- was fmislu'd. 

These are tla; only tAvo existing banph's, but there is no 
doubt that others also existed in ancient times. 

Archit<’e-tur.‘Uiy, the tem|)les aj‘(^ very interesting. Here I 
propose giving a brief description only, reserving a discussion 
of the architecture' for a future; pape'r. 

The smaller of the twe) temjele's is a complete temple, 
now much decaye;el ; it was Vaishnavic ; it faces east, and 
consisteel of the full complemeait e)f 4i chandjei^rs and a 
hall. , 

The temple is huilt of .stemc and is profusely sculptured 
everywhere;, be)th inside; anel out, (;xc(;pt the; exterior of » the 
sanctum, which. is pe;rfectly plain. 

The sanc;tum is now partially tilled in ‘by rubbish; it is 
of the u.sual style', a square chamber with x>il‘‘istcr8 and 
corbelled caps supporting a roof of intei'secting squares; 
.here, .however, tlio roof of intcrsocliug squares Juts fallen 
in anei partially tilled up the cell, which hq|S now accord- 
ingly only the tower roof over it, anei although the stones 
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used arc thi'ouglioiit set without any cementing material, 
the tower roof does not l«;ak — an nnusufil eiveunistanee. 

The central figure on theto])sillor tin; entrance'. isVislinu 
with Brahma and Siva at the, sides ; t lie cut ranee is elaborately 
sculptui’cd; the. aiitarala. is noways particularly noticeable ; 
next come.!? the maUa.nvindai)a ; tliis has, at tb*' two sides, two 
projecting windows as in the exampN's at Kliajuralia. The 
whole of the walls arc ]n'orns('ly .scnl])tnr('d witli scc'iu's from 
the Kamayana, and elsewln're; ihc ('ve is bcwihh'red by the 
profusion of senljitiu-j; but, as may be expected, the execu- 
tion is evidently h;is1 y, and of the immense iiumher of sct'iics 
rejircHi'iited, V(*ry lew can be recog ni si 'd. Among those 
arcs — 

A scene? showing Rama, .Lahshmana, Sita, Rarana and a 
dei'r. 

A scciu', Rama chasing the deer, Ravana hiding, Laksh- 
mana jiri'paring to follow Ibima. 

,V sci'nc, Ravana carrying olV Sila. 

A sceiK', tri:il of Ramil’s stvenglli b''fove Sngriva , Rama 
])icrc('s 7 tar or uiilni tvi'cs nith an arrow. 

A scene, Rali and Sngriva lighting; Riinia from behind 
trees sliooiing !ui arrow ill Jliili. 

A scene, luonki'ys ligiiling di'iiions. 

A scc'ue, monkeys ciirryiiig roi'ks (o build the bridge to 
Lankii. 

A SCCIK', Rcima wor.slii))|>ing a lingam at the sea-shove at 
Raniissi'rani. 

Severtil battle sitenes. 

The pillars ni'xt to the I'ntranee have obscene sculptures 
rc|)rcsenting scenes from Krishna’s life. 

A scene, Krishna killing tin' demon. 

There i.s no doubt that every sci'iie is taken either from the 
Ranuiyana, or from some othi'v Viiisliinn ic work; hut the story 
of the Raipjlyana is the ])rineipal one represi'iited no douht. 
These sculptures are not conlined to the maliamandapa alone, 
but line t.ho Wiills of the mandapa .and of t he nrdha man- 
dapa as well ; the jiillars of the ti'injih' .-iri' cut up into divisions, 
cach»devoted to a seem*, and tbe whole interior is, up to the 
architraves* a mass of historic or rjiUicr Icgf'udary sculpture. 

This jirofuscly sculpturi'd hall was roofed hy a dome of 
overlapping stones; the roof has tumbled in long ago, hut the 
remains show that t'he roof stoiu's had, sculptured on them, 
geometrical figures and scroll work and rows of female figures; 
the square is formed into an octagon hy cutting olf the corners 
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hy massive architraves and the circular overlapping* dome 
sprung direct from this octagon; the corbelled capitals of 
tlie pillars, which themselves ^are sculptured, project into 
the hall beyond the line of the’ octagon, and evidently sup- 
ported female figures which were represented as upholding 
the roof ; when entire, the effect must have booh rich be- 
yond even the examples of Kbajuraha, which have no spirited 
historic or legenrlary sculptures on the walls to occupy 
the mind ; now, however, with the roof broken, and the sup- 
porting females gone, the effect is very greatly reduced. 

The three entrance's from the mandapa into the two 
windows at the sides and outwards, were provided with doors 
as is shown by the existence of the stone rings in which the 
door-posts were to work, and by the non-existence of sculpture 
on the portions which would bo hidden on account of the 
door; the window scats, are, as in Khajuraba, provided with 
sloping back-rests. 

The north window has been completely broken up by 
a large pipar tree which grows close to the temple ; iis roots 
have embraced the stones, while sepjirating and splitting 
them, so closely that, although as a structure the window 
no longer exists, most of the stones which served in its (‘con- 
struction are still in or near their original positions upheld 
in the close embrace of the roots and branches of t lw' tix'c. 

The mandapa and ardha mandapa are also partially ruined. 
It is remarkable that, although the wliole of the mandapa 
and the entrancic are profusely sculptured and richly adorm'd 
with scenes, the sanctum and antarala arc comparatively plain; 
the interior of the sanctum is indeed reniarkahly ydain ; even 
the pilasters which supported the now defunct roof of inter- 
secting squares are perfectly plain, adornc'd only with a 
block or projecting moulding in the middle. 

Exteriorly, the portico and mandapa are as profusely sculp- 
tured as inside, but in a different style. Wo have no historical 
or other scenes, but the usual scenes of processions and de- 
tached statues as at Khajurahd; there arjp two rows of statues 
where the window openings do not compel their omission; 
they are much the same as the Khajuraha ones, but with 
very much fewer and greatly less conspicuous obscenities. 

But although the mahamandapa and portico are so pro- 
fusely sculptured, the sanctum and antdrala have perfectly 
plain exteriors ; there are, indeed, lines of blocks in the posi- 
tions .corresponding to the ti^ of statues on the mahaman- 
dapa, but they are not in any instance scqlptured, nor are 

t • 
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the mouldings of the base of the tower so rich and ornatn 
as those at the base of the; mahamandapa walls; besides these 
points of difference, the place- where the mahaniandaiia and 
antarala walls join is so well marked eonstruel ively, that 
I (;annot hut consider the mandapa and the other * richly 
sculjjtured* portions to be additions subsequently made to a 
previously existing plain small temiile, consisting solely of 
the antarala and sanctum. It is possible, as tradition asserts^ 
that the ban pies here were never finished, and! he incongruity 
may be due to this. 

The tower over the sanctum is formed and shaped like 
the generality of stone towers, of a gently curved yiymniidal 
outline externally, converging to a small cirde crowned by 
*an amalaka; tlie construction, howevei’, is like that of brick 
towera; the opening over the entrance is really spanned by 
overlapping stones, tlic rent thus extending a long way up 
the fjw.e of the tower ; this was doubtless clone to ndieve the 
arehitraA'c; usually, the tower Avails OAor the architraAo are 
built solid right uj), leaving only the openings for admission 
into the one c)r tAVo tiers of chambers; the face of tlie toAAor 
externally do(;s not, however, shoAV this great rent, hut only 
the usual small entrance ; tliis is elTected by it thin veneer, as 
it wei-e, of stone, c;overing tlu^ great rent externally ; it is, 
*hoAvevc'r, in this ras(i quite A'isible internally from the sanctum, 
as the roof of int(M\s(H;ting squares,over it has tumbled in, leav- 
ing a clear view i-ight uj) to the apex of the inloriial hollow' of 
the toAver. The toAAC'r is as usual built of stoiu's Avithout 
cement laid on each 'J»f her, and each course slightly OA'cr]apj)ing 
the edge of the previous one till the oyaming is quite; closed. 

The suyierior limit to the age of the tcnnple is fixed by 
its inscriptions; there are only 2 mutilate'd lines : each is cut 
in the sy)acc soy)arating two of the niany scenes. One oy)ens 
with Swasti Sri, the; rest of the line mutilatenl ; tlic other 
ends w ith .Nriy)ati, the jwcA'ious name being mutilated ; so 
that in both wc lose the imywrtant yiart, viz., the name ; the 
characters are those of the 10th century. 

Close to the corner of this temyde, and to its north-west, 
is a Biiiall temple profusely sculptm’ed externally, and dedi- 
cated to "Vishnu; it faces* north, and consists of only a cell 
and entrance. • 

Close to this to its east lie the remains of a larger one. 

At the south-west comer of the great temple described 
above is a small plain temple : also Vaishnavic, the sculp- 
tured figure ovej^ the entrance being Rama or Parasurdma ; 
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but the absence of the groat axe of Parasurama inclines 
me to consider tin; statue to i‘e{)rescnt Rama; the figure 
holds a how. Braliina and Siva are senlj)tured ou the two 
sides of the coiitral figure; tlie lemple consists only of a 
cell and atlacli<*d antarala lilce the usual ripi of such small 
temples ; it faces west. • 

There arc lying ahont numerous fragnumts, ,som(’i be- 
longing to till* t('m])los now dilapidated and ruined, some 
cut to he put ou the great, unfinished temple not yet 
described : to tin* east of, and in front of the gri'at temple 
already di'sciilieil, are tvaires of a small tinnple, jirohahly of 
either Varalia or Han u man. 

Close to the remains of this temple, and to its oast, stands 
a colossal mall* statue; it is mutilated, but it had two feet 
resting ou two ele])hants, and tliere iu*p two other elephants 
at the two sides. Can it have hoeu nu'ant for a statue of 
Indra ? from its size it is clear that it could uofi have 
belonged to the t('m])le already d<*scrihed, uor to any small one. 
Could it havi* h(*eu intended for the great unfinished temple? 
or is it a relic of a temple equally gri'at, now no longer 
in existence r 'lliis statue lies on the hanks of a tim* sheet 
of Wc'itei* about 1,000 feet square with stone ghats ou the 
west and north hanks. It is known as Riiuha Tal, and 
thoiigh some of the people call it Rani 'fal, tliat name is 
said propi'rly to belong to another large tank close to this. 

Although tlic tank is named .Rimha Till, tvfidition denies 
distinctly that Rimhaji Rhousla had ever anything to do 
either with the tank or the temples ; the fteojile, nevertheless, 
cannot give any vi'ason why the name is lliuiha 'Pal, or what 
it means. 

The hanks, hut more especially the north-west corner of 
the tank, is full of fragments; liero are the I'omains of a 
large Saiva lemple ; not far from it are statues, an elephant, 
a varaha and others ; the elephant is of the size of the 
Mahoba ones which belonged to the ruined temple on the 
island, and is one of mfiuy that probably served the same 
purpose, viz., projoided from the principal coi’uers of the 
temple over the eaves and under the tower proper as ^hey 
do still in the Khajurdha temples ; there a^e mounds also at 
the south-west comer of the tank, and a few statues. 

It is clear that there were here numerous temples which 
have now quite disappeared ; there must have been some 
among them little inferior.to the great temples of Khajurdhd. 
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As .a teiTiple wliieh, from its inscription, wc know to 
belong to the 9th or 10th century still exists, and another 
lein|)le traditionally said to l)(^ ol' the same dat(5 and un- 
finished also stands nearly uninjured, it is not unreasonable 
to consider that i;hoso that have i)erished wci*e older ; this, 
however, is tnerely a suggestion. 

Tlie great untinished ttnnplc; stands on a large oblong 
teiTacMv ; t he external walls ol' the termec, up to the point , 
where the slojiing hacks of the scats should he, ayipear to 
have been eoni])let(‘d : but now the entire of the uppermost 
course and jvortions of th(^ lo\v(‘r hav<! entirely disay)peared ; 
the ('xternal face of the revvdinent of the terrace was orna- 
ment('d in a way similar to those of the Ivhajuraha tein])les, 
of which the only portion now existing entire there is the 
portion round the Ranmchandra tein])le. The upyver sur- 
face of tlie terrace apjH'ars nevcn* to have been brought u]) 
to its final level hy smooth slabs laid on ev'only, but the 
(‘iitire rough filling-hi apj«*ars complete; over the rough 
tilling, as it now exists, two layers of cul-ston(‘, each 10 inches 
thick, would h(? needv'd to bring it up to the proper level ; 
s('veral hollows diuv to sinkagv^ at)d si'lt lenient are to be seen, 
not of serious iin])ortance to a lloor, hut of vital importance 
if any walls had been built on those spots. 

* 'liie iilling-in is done, in short, in a manner that would b(‘ 
considered disgraceful \\ ('i*e the work done hy the existing 
Public IVoi’ks Depai'tuKMit, but it has b(‘(‘n the fashion to praise 
11 ) 1 , Im^voikI their deserts, ancient buildings, simply because 
th(‘y ar(‘ ancient, and in tlie natmivl course of thing's this must 
always be so, for distance lends enchantment, softens down 
disagria'iiK'uts, and finally allow’s none but the very best of 
the vvoi'ks (*x(?cuted to ht? seen by us, the inferior ones having 
in th(! conr.se of ages entirely disayiyx'ared ; and yet the state 
of })rcs('rv.*it ion of the unfinished temjile here leails to the in- 
ference that the work here is by no means inferior to the 
usual run ol' such works elsewiuu'e, of which, by reason of 
the external vent'cr of cut-stone, we cannot examine the 
interior. 

Tins tcmyile consists of a cc'll only ; it is profusely sculp- 
tured outsidd with statues as at Khajurdlul, but, without any 
obscenity ; the toAV'tn* is only half, or rather less than halt, 
finished, and is also profusely sculptured right up to the top 
ns far as finished ; it riyipears that the building and the sculji- 
t.ure went on simultaneously; the walls consist of iubble loose- 
ly thrown in between the cut-stone faces ol a skeletou wall, 
UOl.. VII. . o 
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so that in tlie admirably tiuislicd t('Ul|)l(^s wliicli wo so 

hi'^hly, the walls are wsally very shiihy ihiut^s with lair 
exteriors ; the i?i*eat size and weigh! of the rubble filling alonci 
gives them such stability as they ])ossess, for no portion of it 
is due either to tjareful bonding or earefnl yiterior worlc. 

The sanctum internally has jdain walls and jnllars up t<i 
the architraves, which. ai*e surmoimtiMl by a donje of ov(M‘- 
lapping stones ; th(i entire jMirtion above tlx; av<;hitrav<;s is 
higlily and rielily seu!j)tnr<id. 

The arcdiitravo over the entranefi shows Vishnu as th(‘ 
central figure with Jlrahina and Siva at the sides as subordi- 
nate figures ; the temple therefore was intended to lx; Vaish- 
navie ; it faec's east. 

7\lthough only the sanetum is built, afxl t'ncre are no nv 
mains of a mahamaixlapa or other buildings in front, then' 
ean he no doulit that a mahamandapa was intended to he 
added, as there is space left in tlx' seulpturi'd walls lo. join <ni 
the walls of the mahamandapa, and in tlx? immediali! vieini- 
tv a few stones hy way of guide ston(*s for the jKisition of i(s 
foundations, in immediate eontaei wilh tin; sanetum, hav(' 
lx?en laid ; from tlx' style of tlx* seulptun? on tlx? front pillars 
or |)ihist<‘rs of tbe sanetum, which would, on the addition of 
the mahamandapa, form a part of Uh walls, it is (‘vid(*nt that 
this Ujinple was meant to have had a stn-ies of s<ml])1 ure,'<. 
adorning tlx? inti'.rioi", similar to th<^ sori(?8 in the smalh'r 
temple n<)tic<?d hefor<*. 

The sanctum (;ontaiiis no enshviixxl statue, hut the throiu* 
or singluisau for it ('xists ready ; it faeei? t^ast. 

'Tradition says that tin; teinf>I(‘s Ix'n; and at Seorinaniyan 
were liegun simultan(;ously, and were rivals for the favor of 
tlx; deity, ea(;h being pushed on with the utmost vigor 
towards eom]ih;tion, as the gml, it was d(;clarcd, would take 
np his residence in the one first finished; the Sisirinarayan 
ti;iuple won the raix;, Niirayana took u]) his abode tlx;re, 
and these temples were abandoix;d and left in thejr unfinislied 
state- 

The seulptui’es in tin; large temjilc show that it helong-s 
to the sami; p;riod as the smalh;r one noticed hid'ore, 4 h> 
sorix; time after tin* 9th century. 

Sixteen mih;s due north of Janjgir and eight mih;s to the 
north-east of Ihlludd is said to bo a cave in the hills ; tlx* 
cave is said to contain fine .sculptures, pillars, &c. A(;counts 
however, vary givatly rc'garding tliis cave : while some say il 
is large, well cxee.id(;(l, has liglil enough h) si'c, and contains 
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liTKi sculptured remains ; other accounts ina1c(^ it dark, low, 
unscul])tured afid (?ven untouched T)y art, the (?ntrance to bo 
a loD!^ narrow passage which has to bo tbreadodina crawling 
post ure, where to turn is impossible ; the cave, Avhen rcacluKl, 
is Found to bo )arge, aud is supposed to contain endless 
statues, but* is pitch dark ; one iH)int is certain, that a cave 
exists, and it is not impossible that the A'arying accounts 
rcF('r to two caves; the cave is at present occupied by a. 
holy nnmdicant who resents all attempts to penetrate; the 
secr<‘tsof his (■avern, and 1 considen'd it jjmdent not to waste 
my time in going to the s])ot, for even if the eave were worth 
a visit, the lioly man would ])rove an insupcrahlc obstacle to 
a close acquaintanceship with tin; interior of it.* 

llACll lIAUl). 

At Ba(*hhaud, live miles to tin; west of Balndd, and about 
fourtciwi north-west of Janjgir, is a foi-t, said to be of 
stoiu; and brittle Avith an artdu.'d gatcAAay still iti existence; 
the arehi'd gateway is suHicitait to mark tin' superior limit of 
its ag(‘, and tlu;rt; being nothing interesting in it, it was not 
visit ed.f 

AKALTAliA. 

• ^Pen miles ora litth; mort; due Avest of Janjgir, on the rente 
to liilaspur, is the largt; village Akaltara; liere are endless 
fr:igmenvs of cut and seuljhnrcd stont* Avhieh art' hi'ing carted 
iji from tin; vitnnity and from Kotgarh, three miles to the 
north, to build a Banjya’s house.+ 

On the outskirts of the Aollagc towards the north are 
numeroAis t(;mph;s ; tlu)se noAV standing,ainl ])ermitted to stand, 
arc unint(;r(;sting ones, dating to no distant ])ast ; they are 
built in tin; modern |)atch-AA'ork style of teni[)h's of brieks 
and older materials, tuid probably on aneic'nt sites ; the tine 
temj)les are, hoAA'cver, entindy demolished, .‘ind only their sit (;s 
can now be,pointed out; of tiu‘S(', the ])eo|)le say they remeni- 
ber tlu?(;e, — om; in tbe city itself Avithin a slight enclosure pro- 
fn,sely sculptured Avith rows of statues on the exterior as at 
Khajvrahd or rather at. Narayanpur, and of about tin' same 
.size; they ;li*e said to luiAx; been snudler thaq the great un- 
iinished temple at Jan jgir. 


* Noth, — Siiioi* this was* writ T linvt* visitiMl iho envo, vide ri'jiort, ^^7'^ 
f Siiu*o this ufis writhni, tin iiiscriplitni Inis luvii tminil hero, ride roporf. lS7;>'7t>- 
J Noth, — iSitU'*' this was written, u tVai'iiieiit of iii.senptioii of fiival iuterrsi h.iji boi'ii 
di.'=;iM>vorf(l hy me when passing through in vide report, .l87o*7t». 
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KOTGAllH. 

The place mentioned above as Kotgarli consists of really 
two distinct pbujcs close to ea'di other, nanu'd respectively 
Kot and Garh, or the citadel and the fold : the Garh 
is a square fort uitli earthen I'aniparts 50 feet liii^h ; 
there are reiuaius within it of sculptured temples, ljut 
irothing noAv standing, and, as befon^ said, the' materials 
‘ are now being used up at Ahaliai’a,. 'I’ln'ro are two 
gates to the fort on the oast and west ; the west gate is 
standing, and has fretted arches ; there is an inscription in tlic 
gateway ui charactoi’s which resemble those of the lOtli cen- 
tury, and the remains there must, therefore, lx; assigned to a 
period subsequ<;nt to the 10th century, but tlja; existence of 
the fretted andied gateway would Iwing it down to modem 
times, and the conclusion can be avoided only by sup])osing 
the aTc;hcd-way to be; a lat<;r addition,— a by no m<;ans imjwo- 
bable su 2 q)osition, for the fort is sirong, and in tin; tioulded 
times just jn'cceding the Maharatla conquests, must liave 
been a jdace of importance; tj-adition ascribes the fort 
to .Taya Sinlia, a petty <diieftain, subj(;ct to the llajas of 
Eataripur, and as tlx? inscrq)tion mentions a Jaya Siidia with- 
out tlx; title of llaja, I am Milling to accept the tradition 
as in the main correct ; tradition also males tlx; fort about 
500 yc'ars old, M'hich is ^wobable, although 1 must say that 
richly sculptured hnnples like those that (;xiste<.l h<;re are not 
likely to have been creet(;d so late as the 11th centniy. 

The fort abuts on its north against a natural low hill ; 
the space Mithin the fort is very eoittiu<;d ITxnn the gri'at 
width of the mtiIIs at tlx; base, which, being 50 feet high 
and of earth, necessarily take up a great deal of room; tlx; 
Kot is OJi the north of, and close to, the hill mentioned. 

Close to the ])lace is the village of 1V1 ahamadxmr ; here is 
an inscription said by the Mulgnzar to have; been brought 
from the ruins in the fort by stone-cutters to. cut up for 
manufacture into dishes, hut fortunately ])reserv\;d by him ; 
it is incom2)lete, the last j)ortion M'itli the date being worn or 
peeled olT ; in eliaracters it resembles the inscriidion on the 
gatcMuy of the fort and is subsequent to the 10th eeirtury ; 
iXxG people of <th(; pla<;e, houmver, say that the* inscription 
belonged to the tem^de on Jamaitill in Malfamadi)ur ; the tem- 
ple has civtirely - disapix;ared, leaving only a shapeless mass 
of ruins, whenee all useful stone lias been carried off, and 1 
thin.k this version of the original site of the inscription more 
likely to he correct than the Malguzdr’s stoi^y. 
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If, 'however, we accept the local tradition, and I must 
tnention that tradition aserihes to the tein]ile.s at Janjo-ir an 
age also of 500 years, wc must ascril)e the tcmjdes hoth hero 
and at .Tanjgir to the Idth century, and although externally 
the latter are liVe the Khaiuvaha temples, the innovation 
in the inta-ior, in the introduction of historical or mytholo- 
gical continuous sculptured scenes, docs point to some dilter- 
ence of age, and these temples must on that account he. 
placed sul)so([Ucnt to tin* Kha juraha temples, some of which 
dat(^ only to the ilth c('ntury, hut in t liend'ore aserihing 
the.sc to the lltlt centuiy I fear the distance in linu! lanromes 
too great, and I Avould willingly assign them to a century 
earlier at least, or the loth century, /.«?., just after the time 
of the Muhauun'adan coiupiest of l'p])or India, which 
naturally Avould lead to many of the arcliih'cts in Upper and 
Ccnti’al India seeking slu'ltcr and patronage in the courts of 
Kajas iuot yet suhrlued hy th<‘ jiluhanunadans. 

KOTMT. 

About six miles W(‘stof Akaltani is a small villag(’: ]K)sscss- 
ing a large! tank and a fori ; the village is known as Kotmi ; 
the fort is a small squau! Avith high earthen ram])arts; the 
ramparts fire more tlian 10 fed. high ; there Aven^ (wo gales 
*lo1h(‘ east and west in this fort, and a small one at the 
south-east corner, wlu'n' the nala draining ])art of the in- 
t<uior linds exit ; tlu're is nothing of i\At<'rest Avithin or with- 
out, th(‘ mounds inside Ix'ing the ruins of modern Imildings. 

(lOTAUIlA. 

night, miles AACst-north-Avest of Kotnii is the large vil- 
lage (jiotaura ; lu!re arc numerous sttit ues carefully executed 
and (iuished in black stone, and in excellent prcserA'ation; 
my empiiries for (existing templ<!S showed that nojie Avere 
staudijig, hut th(!re arc the sites ol‘ scA'oral and muuci’ous 
fragments i>f stone, jdain and sculptured, almost entirely, 
(‘.xcept the statues, Aised uj) in modern huts and houses. 1 
found no inscriptions, nor (!ould 1 hear of any. 

BILASPUll. 

• 

Bihispui*, the present hcad-(piarters of the district, is a 
town of modern groAvili, pleasjintly sit uated on the -south hank 
of the Arna lliver;‘herc I found three inscriptions wliich 
haxl been brought in from various places in the distiict, be- 
sides some statues ; the two l.arger inscriptions wen' being 
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despatched to Eayapiira, for Nagpur, but t'lirough 

the courtesy of the Deputy Comuiissionor, Major BlooTuthdd, 
I was cuablod to secure iinpv<?ssious of thou before tluy 
started. One of these, dated Samvat 970, consisting of 28 
lines in good preservation, is from Malhai'j it op(;ns with an 
invocation to Siva. In the body of th(', inscrif»tion oetairs 
the name of T’alna Dova, and tlawc is mentimuKl a Ivosarnhi 
. Nagara, ]>robal)ly the name of .some viliago in the district; 
the inscription apju.'ars likely to he of inter<>st. 

The other inscription, also dated in 979, is said to have 
come from llatanpur, hut some say it originally cann; from 
Dhangaon; the ctmtrc of tlie slab, which is a large one, is 
woru ([uitc smooth; it opens with an invocation to Siva. 

The tliird iuscri])ti(»u is remarkabh?; it is on a I’eddish stone 
and is inse-rihed on both sides ; the inscription is broken, and 
is now in two pieces; it is said to liavc come from 'Dlunigaon, 
but there appears to be nothing certainly known as -to t he 
original location of inscriptions once tiny get moved out from 
their original sites.* 

The inscriptions on both faces open with an invocation to 
Gane<;a., and both apjjear comidctc ; I can, hovvewor, see no 
dates in cither. 

Besides tliese inscriptions, one of tlie statues said to have 
beem brought from llatanpur is inscribed; it is a fonr-arnn'd 
statue in black stone, coarsely executed and covered witii (ul ; 
the inscription mentions a Sri Pratdpa Sinha, either llaja or 
liawat. 

The other statues are of no especial caiterest. 

RATANBUll. 

Ratanpur or Ratnapur is now a de(!ay(id city, fidl of dirty 
pools, marshes and decaying vegetation of all sorts, and 
must be very unhealthy : the Kanains here arc few, and date 
mostly to recent times ; the earliest remains here consist 
of the ruins of one or more temples whose pillai-S and sculp- 
ture have been utilized in the adornment of the gates and 
posterns of the fort, and of the buildings in the palace 
known as Badal Mahal; the sculptures are of .the Khaju- 
rdha type, and in two kinds of stone, one a reddish siind- 
stone, and one a dark variety ; the door-frame of a temple, 
richly carfed, does duty as a postern in the fort walls ; 
within the fort, a colonnade abutting against the interior 

have since (in my tour in season 1875-76) ascertained beyond doubt that it came 
from tiie famous hill fort Kosgiiin. i 
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face of the loll wall is composod ontircily ol' aucicint pilliirs, 
and tlio hac^k wall is on(?rnstod. with ancuait sculptures; nil 
llicso are of the stylo of tlu^ Xhajuralia. sculptures, and 
there is no u^^nt of indisceiwy amoii<» them. Within tin* 
fort, was discovered an inscription, now partially hroken, at 
tins rii;;ht-hand edf^es, lint still lohanhly entires and in i^ood 
presserv^atipn ; the stone lies e.vposed to the we'ather in tlie 
<‘()in])oiin(l of the police station! It is dated Samvat 1207, 
aiul opens with an invocation to Sivsl. 1 infer, thi'rofore, that 
the templets Avhich fnrnishcfl mate-rials for adoininiy thei ])re'- 
.sent fort walls, &c., dat eel to about the middle of the^ 12lli 
ce-ntury, A. ])., thus aj»rf*<‘int? with the pre-sumeel elate of the* 
ruins at Kotgarh and Janjgir; hut as Ralna De-va Avhei, is, 
sufipeise-el on |»e»e)<l gvonnels, to have* feninded Ratnapura, ex'v- 
tainly livc-el prior t,o t he- end of the^ 10th century, it is ])0ssi- 
hle- t.liat some of the‘ reunains heloit" to his period. What 
pa rtie,;ular fragments eif the^ se-ulptiire he-long to his time is, 
howe'ver, now neit pe)ssihle to tell, new is it of any importance ; 
this muedi is eortain, iliat no structure's e)f his period or e've'u 
of the })e'riod of the^ late'r temjilevhiiilding Rajas in themieldli^ 
etf t he' i2th e;entury exist ne)w at Ratnapur; arch.‘eole>gieally, 
apart from the insea-iptiein and the fragments of sevulptiirc 
that still exist, R-atnajmr is of no iutea'e'st. 

The*- givat inscript ion, elated Oil), Avhieli was at Biliispur 
wlu'n 1 saw it, and is now ])re)hahly at Xagpnr, may have^ 
hc'cn found he're, hut t could get ne) iniormatioii regarding 
its having bes'ii se.mt from lu're lo Rilaspur. Dhangaem, 
howene'r, is said tp have yieddc'd insenajitions which Avere^ 
hreniglit here^ and suhscejucntly sent otf to Rilaspur. 

The existing temples are entirely modem. I mention 
the jn'incipal one's : — 

Rirst, the temiple on the hill: thisisuAvhitevAvashe'd strne;- 
ture, avoAV'edly nioehmi,. anel of the style' e)f the templets at. 
Rfiyajmra ; it may hcroccupying an ancient site, and is possibly 
built of aiicie'ut materials ; the materials, liowe'ver, are quite: 
plain, a,n(f there is nothing to show they are aneie'ut ; in the 
teimple are two inscriptions, one semtehod on the doovste']) 
in Wo lines, and one on a pillar, of liAO lines in modewn 
eharae:terst In the temple is a statue of Rimhaji Rhonshl, to 
wlmra the templets l(j||eriheel. 

There are some mineir tomple::s and ruins of modern tenn- 
ples on the hill. • 

Tn the city, the oldeAst. tiim])le is that known as the Mn- 
luimai temple ; this is also meidern, and built in the style of 
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the modem temples; here are two inscriptions, from, one oi' 
whicli I infer the*, temple to boloncf to about the tiim? of 
IMlih'sdbi Deva, whose probable period of reifjn the Gazetteer 
gives as from 1500 to 1530, A.*!). ; Ibe other and larger one 

0] )ons witli a Saivic invocation, and is dated Samvat 1552. 

Close to the Mabdmai temple is the Kahtlii Pcwal, nitli 
an inscription which is in modem charact('rs, and opens with 
an invo(iation to Siva. There are nujnberless otlier hnn- 
ples in various stages of decay : all modem, all very dirty, 
and all devoid of interest and unworthy of visit; dirty tanhs, 
one or two lined witli masonry and stone revetments, ari' 
scattered everywhere, full of ioul-smelling greenish wat(‘r 
and weeds; near the Mahamai temples are a few frag- 
ments which appear Jaina ; of these, a large seatcal figure 
has the snake symbol. In the city I saAV two fine small sta- 
tues, which may have been Saivic f)r Vaishnavic! ; piobably 
the latter. 

Itatnapur is said anciently to ha\e l)een knowm as Ivfani- 
piir, and Manikpur, and to hav'c hejm tin* scene of some of the 
stories related in the Mahabluimta : it m^ed not be addi'd that 
this is an assertion uticn’ly devoid of foundation. There is 
not the least cviden<;e that Hatnaptu* as a city was even in 
existence h(iforc the end of the 9th camtury or before Ilatna 

1) cva; the place is said to have contained 1,400 tanks, and 
this tradition may be correct, as tite so-called tanks are sonui 
of them merely duck ponds; the inhabitants are sevendy 
afflicted with goitre and swellings in various })arts of tin; 
body, and it is rare ind(*,ed to see a ptnananent ivsident of tin' 
place with a healthy look ; all are sickly, and the town wears 
a look of decay and squalid wretchedness unrivalhxl in the 
district, and only iKirallelled by Wyingarh in the ChatuM 
district. 

JUNA SnAIIAll. 

Close to Ratanpuv is Jund Shahar ; liere are the ruins of 
several buildings evidently of no antiquity ; there ", is a large 
tank in the vicinity picturesquely situated at tlui foot of tlie 
hills. On the hills are a f<?w temples, none of great anti- 
quity and none of interest. „ 

Two large tanks, — one at the south-west end at the gorge 
of hills near the approach to the citUlfrom Katanpur, tlie 
other to the north, — are noticeable for their masonry (stone) 
rewetraents and ghats ; on the banks of both are temples, not 
ancient ; one of the temples on the northern tank named 
Kanluir J uni has thre<! inscriptions let in ; there are a f(.*w 
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ot.hci;?, all dating to witliin tlio last few yc'avs. The Kaiihiir 
Juni is the host tank in the idaet' and the only one Avdioso 
watov may ho dmnk without the e(M-tainty of a swift attaeU 
of illness. • 

PALI. 

Twelvft miles to the noHli-cast of Uatanpur is tlie 
small village Pali ; Innaj, at tlu' (‘xtreme south-west end of 
the city, is a tine large tank witli th(‘ nnnains of sevt'val 
temples on its hanks. Of these, all l>ut one are mere 
heaps of stone's, and all except one a|)i)ear to have he(*n 
snuvll — the one that is still standing is also partially mined; 
the mahainandapa has indeed its roof standing," hut not 
('ntire: .some of the stone's have got hroke'n, and on the 
exte'rien’, the* onten* layen's have entire'ly elisappeare'el ; the^ 
hea])s of loose stones lie' at, the' toejt of the Will Is anel 
I'eneler it iinpossihle' to se'cnre a jilan ; hut though an ae- 
euraie plan eanneit he eehliiine'el, the* tejeijih'. eh'.iriy was a 
eeimplete one in the style of till' Ivhii jeinihh, one's, or rather 
more exactly like the givat te'inpleat Sohagpur to he' eh'serihi'el 
fnrtlu'r on; tlii're iire' proje'cting winelows in the' side's e)f the' 
)nahamanelapa with sloping haek-re'sts ns the'rt'iinel at Khaju- 
ralni; the roeef of the' mahainanela])a is sn))povteel hy' ])iliis- 
te'i's elisjiose'd ,‘is in the Sohagpur te'inph' anel wltheent the (our 
ee'ntral [hllavs whie-h iire to lu' se'i'ii in the Khajiiraha tem- 
])les ; the roof eonse'eiue'utly is of gre'iitly ineire' im))e)sing di- 
mensions than those at ivhiijuriiha, the clear s])an he'ing 18 
fi'e't, which is tede'rahly^ large for a dome eif eive'rhepping 
eenirses as iit Sohagpur; the inahajuanelapa here also has 
I lad e^xtra pillars aeleleel in front, in lint' with the' side pilas- 
ters of the sanctum entranen', teisiqiport <m architrave which 
had failed; these; pillars are not of a kinel with the eithers, 
and arc (|iiit,c out of jjlace, hiding tin; ('xeiuisite carving he- 
hinel, on the' sides of the; entrance e)f the sanctnin. 

The dome of the mahanmnelaiKi consists of cour.sesof con- 
centric :6'(;tte;d circles each snuiller than the next lower 
coui'se until at the top one small circle with a pendant 
closes the opening; the circle rises from an octagon foi'ined 
hy, cutting otf the eornen's of the .square eliagonally J>y 
massive jfrehitraves from pilaster to jnlaster ; each tier of 
the overlapping courses of the dome is richly fri't ted and coved, 
the whole arrangement forming a hemisphere of semi-cir- 
cularly hollowed niidies, euch enshrining a small seated figure 
with folded hands ; the lowest course alone rejiresents a series 
of figures in various attitudes, and “ running into eaidx other 
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in liappy confusion below this is the octagon oniameut* 
ed by tlie usual gofnnotric patterns and lotus leaves, it. does 
not appi'ar that here, as is often the ease elsewhere, any 
ligiiros rose up from pilasters orhorbellod pn)joetions to sup- 
|)ort and adorn the roof : the roof of t he sanctum is circu- 
lar, formed of overla})])ing courses; so is the roof of tluj por- 
tico ; all others are tlat. The pilasters are carved apd orna- 
rnented, but the walls are quite plain ; on the walls, in thrive 
distinct [daces, is engraved in very deeply cut characters th(“ 
name of Sriman Jajalla Dev'a; the inscri[)tion consists of a 
single line, from vvliich I asciihe tlie construction of the 
temple to Jajalla D('va. 

On the AvindoAv seat at the south sidi* is epgraved thriM*. 
lines, evidently a pilgrim’s record of w^orshij) jiaid here ; tlie 
])ilgi*im was a jogi named Magara Dlnvaj, the number Tot) 
follows the iianu;, but as there is no Samvat mentioned, 
I doubt if it be a date at all ; even if it he, it cannot bt; 70b 
of the Vihrama era, for Jajalla Deva from the list of 
kings in the Central Provinces Gazetteer, page H9, w'hich 
has fairly stood the test of inscriptions in the [lortion here 
applicable, gives a Jajalla Dca'u as reigning betw'(?en 050 and 
000 A.D., and the inscriptions diseovci'cd raakej him the 
father of llatna Deva. The tcinph!, therefore, dates to the; 
latter half of the 10th century at mo.st, anel ee)alel not have 
been visited by the je)gi in 700, hut the date, if elate* it 
he, may he intended for one thousand and odd, the; odel units 
figure having since got worn away. 

Externally, the tow'oi* of the sanejtum has 3 principal 
faces as usual; the quadrants between the hack and side 
faces are broken iip into 5 rectangular projectiems, of which 
the centre one marking the corn(;r is the |)rineipal; the 
mouldings are dee;p, bolel and richly sculptured, anel tlie; two 
rows of statues running round are we;ll execute'^ and su- 
perior to the usual rim of such sculptures in suhjcpt, design 
and in execution, there being no indecent figures; unfor- 
tunately, a thick coat of plaster and white- wash nearly fills 
up the holloAvs, and the delicately carved figures are qnly 
pariially visiblq where time and wexithor, comlrined with 
the shock of falling blocks from the uppeis portions of the 
tower, have rubbed away the coating ; the figures are small, 
smaller than usual, in a reddish stone, well and carefully 
^executed and probably once polished ; the sculptures inside 
appear also to have been polished. 
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The upper })ortioii of the tower has lost its (ioiirses of 
seu1pture(l stone-facing, and now rises hare and nigged 
eroAvned by the ainalakji; the roof of tlu' Tnaliarnandapa 
is eip tally hare, and genenifly tln^ (,‘xterior of the temple has 
sudeved iuu<‘h., 

Tlu? Itnnple is situated on a small raised jdalform, and is 
])rohahly built on cell foundations, as S(‘\'ei'al parts sound 
liolloAv; the sanctum has been dug up, douhth'ss, in search of 
treasure from tin; hollow sound its floor gav<; Avhmi slrucls, 
and is uoav a mass of eonfusnl stoiu's. Tlu' ttanide faci's 
east, an<l was Saivie, Siva himsi'lf being seuljiturixl ovi'r 
the entrance, Avhile Brahma and Vishnu are at the- sides ; 
an argha lies loose in tln^ sanctum; st(?])s led from the. 
j)orlic() in front to the tank which t‘a(;cs it ; tlu're are no 
tract's of mortar or plaster except the external (.‘oat already 
tioticod, «‘in(l which was even (^xtimded to the interior, hut 
th(' •inner layer apjiears to havt^ been a])plietl»onty to the 
jilain walls, and being thin, lias <|uite pct'led^olf.* 

CIIAITMA AND IM ANIKPUR. 

Pali is usually knowuas Chaitma Pali. Chaitmais a small 
I'illage about 8 miles to the east by a little noj-th of JYdi, hut 
though associated in name with I Yili, it contains absolutely 
no remains of autitpiity. The small village of Manikpur also 
contains nothing of interest. 

LAPIIAGARII. 

Tweh'e miles tp the north of Pali is the gi'cat fort of Lji- 
])ha -- the strongest natural fort 1 have seen this season, and 
one of the strong('st in India. The road lif's through 
Tartuma or Tayi'tma, the jiresent lu'ad-ipiarters of the 
Laphii Chief ; beyond this city, the road hecoines, afh'r 
a short distanei?, exceedingly diiru-ult and utti'rly imjiass- 
ahle to any but foot passengers and cattle; it is in short 
a mere 'traijk over the hills, densely covered with low 
jangal and modemle-sizcd timber; the road does not go 
straight to the fort, hut winds round nid Bdgdai-a vilLag<' 
entering the fort at the north- wi'st end; the last portion 
oftheas«ont is utterly impnwticahle even for all hut vei'n 
liyhily laden spiall cattle, and the last ascent is very 

* Note. — Siiuro this was written, 1 heard in my tour dnrinj^ 1875-7d «>f two inscrip- 
tions found in the temple ruins here, one of wdiich is saiil to have been elandcstincly carried 
off hy the Chief of Laklianpur, and eannot he found; tlie other is said yet to he lyijip;^ iicnr 
the icmplo, but my offiirts, Inudved hy promises of reward, failed to procure ii c.oy»y of it or 
rcrnihlc inrormatioii about it, and I fear, therefore, it was mythical ; I could not vihil 
till* phiee myself. 
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steep, but not long ; the greater part of the ascent is -j^oin- 
maudecl from the fort walls; passing an outer gate, the 
real gate of the tort, kim^vn as the Jhaiidi or Dimla 
gate, is reac/hed ; this gate consists of a s(piare block, having 
chamhers at the sides opening ijito the eoit/al passage, at 
the two ends of Avhieh arc the gah's ; the chamhiis are not 
racrc.'ly guard-rooms, hut seiwe as temples, also, if not exclu- 
sively; they consist of oblong halls supported oti three rows 
ot pillars; the inmost roAV being next the hack wall consists 
of pilasters, th<! others are pillars. The pillars are i)lain 
scpiare ones, omaniented otily with plain mouldijigs; they 
aiT! eh'gant, and the mouldings, though plain, are av ell defined 
and shnr|)lycut; the material is a grc'y sandstone for the 
most part ; tlnuAi arc now a fcAv fragments ol* statues and 
seulptm*(;s lying about, Avhich show that SiA a Avas worship- 
ped here; the l)ra(;kct ca])itals of the pillars are elegant, 
and suppor]^j)lain architmA cs, over Avhich are slabs laid flat 
from the roof ; the roof is (piite flat, but is now in disrepair. 

The ouft*!’ gat(‘ above juentioned, aft(‘r ])assing Avhich 
this gate is reached, is connectc'd Avith the main gal(‘ by 
outworks ; these consist simply of Avails of no great thick- 
ness ; hut as the sides of tlu^ prf)jecting spur of tableland, 
at the extroinity of Avhieh the gahi is placed are A'crtical, 
there is no possibility of storming the comiecting walls ; tin* 
outer gate is also double, its outer entrance? h(!iug at right 
angles to its inner; it Avail thus he seen that the last porthm 
of the as<!ent runs parallel to the liiuj of fort-walls an<l 
IacIoav them, and is quite cxpo.sed to missiles of cA^ery kind; 
it is also naiTOAvand is, in fact, cut on the; almost A'<‘rlic,al .side 
of the hill. 

The fort walls are A'^ery iiTcguIar, following the direction 
of the edge of the plateau of the hill ; so)nctimes the wall 
is built of cut-stone, sometimes of rubble ; I could see no 
reason for this, hut it is to he remarked that, close to tlu? 
gates, the walls are faced Avith cut-stone; following. tin; edge 
of the plateau the walls go on undulating according to tlu? 
lev^el of the ground they stand on, till they reach a pass 
between the Ltiphd hill and another adjacent isolated lull, 
known as Rdni tpnk ; the pass is a narrow ridge AVith very 
steep sides and only 100 feet wide at the narrowest for a 
length of about 200 feet; here, at the inner end of the 
pass, is built the 2nd gate known as the Mankd Dai gate ; 
beyond this gate to the light the walls are continu(5d along 
the edge of the pass 1o the other hill, round which it goes; 
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to th» left, the walls are also continued along the edge of the 
pass, hut at a short distances 1 here is a hi'cah, and beyond it the 
walls go on to the other hill as on the; right with Avhich it 
encircles the hill ; the portioh of the wall on this or Laplni 
side of the Im'f^k double's sharp reninel at the break anel runs 
a sliort way parallel to its t'ornu'r direction ehAvn the shepe*; 
te) a little; hit of wliat is, jeeniiaps, an aiiilicially leel leved 
greeund, the portion e)f wall hcye)nel the bre;ak is also cenitin- 
eie'el ele)wnwaids at its neai'er eiiel ])arallcl to the course* (if 
the' oth(*r wall at only 2o or J>() ft'ed distance till it also 
reaclu's the little; hit of h'vel gi'ound; here the twej uu;ct in 
a gate', Avhieh has now, howe've'r, <|uile.; disappe'ared, and whose 
('.visieiice; was nnksienvn to the village'rs, who, accoi'dingly, 
wei-e; inuedi Aiurised by my a|)par('ntly ohje'ctlcss exainin- 
alion, till the sill of the; defunet gateway was turne'd up : 
as will he evident from the; dcse'ription, he'ie; too, not emly 
the !<ist pention of the asce'iit to the outer elouhlo gateway, 
hut even part of the* passage; hetwe'cn it and the; uppe'r double 
gateway, is commau(le;el by the* walls of the* fort : the; lower 
gateway forms an entrance into the I’jini temk ])lat(*au 
(lire'etl,v% «ai5(l into the Laphii ]dateau through the inner gate;- 
way ; this last se'rve's thus the double jem-pose of a separat- 
ing gate* hotweeii ilaid teeuk and Lapha, and of a gate to 
Laphii. 

The* iMankii Dai inue'r double gate faces north, anel in 
plan is similar to the* gate dese'Whed he'fore*, hut the statues 
liere; ai'c in Ix'tte’r pre'servation ; there* is a tine; statue of 
,M;mkii or ]\tiinya J)<'\ i let into the* wiill in ii niehe*, and the 
giite* is altogetlu'r in h(‘ll(*r ])re*servation ; the* oiite'r double 
,gate hcloAV lues no name, and no remains exist (*X(*(*pt a tew 
iiiigments now hurie'd in a shape'lcss tiunulus. 

The* iK'.xt gide* is known as the* llidvrti gate.* ; it is near the; 
south e;n(l of the liill ou the* (‘astsidc; Imre*, ns in the two 
previous (*ntranees, t here are two gate's, e*aeh double ; tlic low'er 
gate; is Isi’rger tluin usual, and is ovuame*nted with statues, 
erne of wdiich is of Ijiekshmi ; the* pillars are; tine one's, and 
form colomijules on e'ilher side*, the passage he*twx*eu w hieh, 
of ^course*, w'as the passage; into the fort ; this ])assage{ij)p(;ars 
froui thf* iushmoe in this gate* to have.he*e*n also rooted 
ov er as we;!! as the; colonnade's ; the; roof slabs are hirge and 
broad : (some of th(;m could not haA’e; been loss than lo tcct 
square by about 10 inches dee;])) ; jeassing through this outer 
gate, the road goes ii]) paralle*! to and below the line; ol loi*t- 
Avalls, and is (;ul out of tlie side e)r the hill, it sell very stee*]*. 
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a ad is commanded the whole of the way between tlie two gates 
and for a long distance Ixiyond the oxiter gate ; the sides of 
the hill Avhich the road in descending skirts are almost 
\'(;rtical, and utterly impossible t6 climb except where grow- 
ing trees lend a helping hand up ; tlui! road beyond the outer 
gate, outAvavds, is cut in the side of the rock ; it •never was 
wid<;, and is now reduc(;d in jxhiees to a nic're bridge, of not 6 
ineluis in width, whilst in places tlu'rc is absolutely a yaxm- 
irig chasm. 

The upper gate is very fine, and superior to the other 
rtvo; it is now in ruins ; it was like the btlu'rs a double gate- 
way, Avitb (!olonnaded halls on either sid(i of th(' e('iitral 
j^ossage betw(‘en tlu' entrances ; tiu; outo]' door is flanked by 
statiKss, and the walls on either side have beem ' form(Ml into 
niches for tlui recc])tion of statues : there are three of th(‘S(; 
on each side, but on the left-hand side on onh'ring, two of the 
niches only are now occupied by statues; one of tlu'se is a six- 
armed hunale seated on a lotus, holding in tin' only existing 
hand a dish ; the othoi* is a throe-headed and six-armed feniah* ; 
a fragment of (jane^a lies below; there' are otlu'r rragnienls 
with the tiger as cdluai on the pedestal ; th<‘ doorway itself 
is 5 feet wide, and Avas once ])rovided Avith doors Avorkiiig on 
])ivots, opening iiiAvards and closed by a beam working into 
holes in the jambs behind the door ; inside on either shh; Avc're 
deep recesses or cbamhei'S now destroyed: then comes tin*, 
inner doorAvay of the double gate; on the fort. fae<* of tbeiinn'r 
wall in which this doorw^ay is, are 3 nielnis <m each side as 
on the outer face, and similarly oeeu])ipd or inteiuhxl to 
liaAo lx;en occupied with statues ; these last are now partly 
broken, and ])aj’tly buried iKMieath the ruins. One Avas an 
elephant or pig-faeod female, holding a noose in the oidy 
existing hand, the other five having been broken short off ; 
another six-arm(;d female holds a sword in the (ixisting hand ; 
she has the elephant for a symbol on licr pedi'stal ; there 
are numerous fragments besides, among Avliicli is a Oani'^a 
and a llanuuuin; the last, however, from its coarse execution, 
is evidently of a later age. 

The three gates lead, the fii*st two doA\m to Eagdara 
village, the last doAxai to Surka village; there i» no gate 
duo south facing'Tartumd. „ 

'i'bc hill rises Avitb steep slopes all round from the bottom 
to Avithin a few feet of the tableland wdiich tlum rises u]) 
AAiith vertical rock faens, often aboAm 50 feet in height, and 
pveryAAdioro perfectly vertical ; there arc a few points whore 



a (il'fft or fissure in the vortical wall of rock is filled with 
clay in which a few trees have taken root, hut tlu'se are few 
and far hetwoeu. 1 only re}mirked two such s|)ots, and at one 
of them 1 descended, hut tin* dcsc<*,nt was only possible w'ith 
ilu^ aid of tlio growing tnies. Eroin Tartuma or llagdara, or 
iiide(;d fivini anywhere, tlu; fort ])resents aft apjxjaraucc of 
Ix'iiig surround(5d by gigantic walls of masonry, the wall of 
roidc, at a distance, looking precis(;ly like artilUdal masonry ; 
ascent, ijxcept at the gat(;s, which are j(\‘ilously guarded, is 
simply impossible, (‘xcept spikes be driven into tin? wall of 
rock to S(M*ve as laddiws ; the hill is not e/nmnanded Avithin 
oi-dinary tdleclive i-a,nge of guns by any adjac(;nt hills. 
Within the. ])lat(nui of the Liipba hill rises up a smaller hill, 
on wbitd.i, h(»w(‘V('r, are no remains, nor is it. separated from 
tlu) gn'at fort and formed into :i citadel by any eiudosing 
walls; this hill is tlu' highest for a long distance round, and 
a sui’vey station ?iow <a‘owns its summit; the ])ortion known 
as lliini 'I'onk rises higluM* than the plati'au of tlu; Liipha 
hill, but is lower than the top of tlu' bill within it. The 
bill llani 'i.'onk is ev<>u strong(‘r than Liipha hill naturally, 
iis its Willis of rock are higher; tin; strongest ])avts of the 
fort are tlu; south and soutli-west. sides, wlu've there rise up 
two tiers of vertu;al rocky wiills sliapcd fantiistieiilly into 
t.owers iiiul from a distiuiet; conveying tlu; impression of 
artiticdiil works. 

'^rhe iirtilieial walls themselves are very weak, and appear 
int.eiuU;d merely as cover for troops, the ri'iil riun])arts h(;ing 
tlu> natural riudv , Avails ; it is said that during the mutiny 
some of the rohe.ls took ])ossession of the iiiigiiarded fort and 
hc'giui putting it into a state of defen(;(;, iuul a I'oav miseriihlc 
(;ml>rasures for eaiinou arc; to l)c sei;n rudely I’oriiu'd neiir 
the Mankii Dai gate, hut tradition docs not say what iiiiidly 
l)(;eame of them. 1 haAC a strong suspieioii they were 
starv(;d out of the phice. 

T'lie ^i(l(;s iuid to]) of the hill are covered with jangal 
iut<‘rspei>ie(l Avith mod<;r!ite-sized timber ; tin; plateau itself 
is pretty ()])on, being mostly coAcTcd Avitli tall grass. 

^Close to the Singh Dvvar is a temjde; the tem])le is 
hudt of tAit-.stouo set without comenl, I’cinarkahly plain, hut 
not ugly ; it is sinall, and is built in tlu' style of the temjdes 
at Wyragarh, that is AA’ith a mahamandapa ojum ail round 
to within a couple of feet of the lloor; it is, Icowever, very 
large', h(.;ing support(;d by five; roAVs of pillars, the; hack row 
being |)ilasters, and one row, I he' front row, he'ing* el wart 
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pillai's : thcro are liw ])iUav.s in (;ach row ; the temple lias 
tlie ardha mantlapa, the? iiiandapa, the mahamandapa, and 
the sanctum, the antiirala, il‘ it can be said to exist, being 
squashed up into nou-oxistenVjo between the overgrown 
mahamandapa and the sanctum ; the sanctum is an usual 
square, and en^irines a statue of Durga slaying the buffalo 
demon. Gane§a oceiniics tbe centre of the entranpe archi- 
trave ; the teinph; laces east ; tbe ])illars and indeed evei'y- 
thing here is perfi'ctly ])lain ; tbe external mouldings are 
hold, but pcMiidiar and quite idain ; the material is a coarse- 
grained soft sandstone, easily rubbed into a Avhite powdei' ; 
the sanctum has a roof of intersi'cting squares, surmounted 
externally by the usual tower roof; the temple stands on a 
raised platform and the entrance is ri'acllcd 'by st(‘ps in 
front. 

Close to tlu' tcMuplo is a tank, rather shallow and niucli 
choked nith grass and weeds ; it is nanuul tluj Ihit 'Palao, 

Tbe tem[)le is looked after in a JU'gligent sort of way by 
the Laphii Chief, who once a yc'ar pays it a visit at or just 
after 8iva Hiitri; when I left Lapba he was being expi'cted, 
and a hut had been [)ut up neur the temple for his accom- 
modation. 

Th(?. plateau of the hill is not inhabited; tin? only accessibh; 
villages are Ihigdara and, by descending to the west as I did 
doAvn the face of tlu; clilf, Jamira ; Surka village is far off to 
the east and is separated from the fort by minor hills. 

CHHATTISCnAll. 

T’rom J/ipha I Avent to Aiiiarkantak ; but before taking 
leave of Chhattisgarh, it may not lx; out of ])lace to rider 
to the legend A\liich derives the name Chhattisgarh from 
thirty-six forts. 

The thirty-six forts arc given in the Gazetteer in tAVO 
eolumns, headed respeetlA’^ely hy Eatanpura and llayaiiura : 
Avc know noAV that llaya]mra dates from a veiy ret;eqt period, 
and that from the founding of Ildyapnr the Avhole of the 
thiidy-six forts lijive never been under a single Ituler; it there- 
fore appears that, (‘von ii' it he admitted that all the foyts 
Avere under one ilnler at any time after the rise of Rdyapura, 
the name Cldiat tisgarh cannot he ancient ; in short, the legend 
hears on the face of it the impress of being an invention, 
for Sirpur must long have ceased to exist as a place of im- 
portance Avhen Rdyaimra rose to eminence, and Sirpur and 
Kharod and Edjam and Khalari liaA^c, to say the least, very 
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doubtPiil claims to tluj title of garli or fovt ; doubtless many 
othiH’s in the bst would, on exmuinalion, turn out to have 
equally doubtful claims, but I spc'ak now of what ])ei'Sonal 
knowledge leaves me in no doubt about. I tbei‘efor<i reject 
the legend as a modern invention to a(;count for Ibe nam<*. 

The real name is not Chbattisgavli but Cbbatlisgbar. 
"Wboii I was in Bihar, and lo»ig befoni I had any notion of 
A'isiting this district, and 1 must confess did not even know, 
of its existentH?, 1 heard a tmdition saying thal long ages 
ago, alK>ut the time of Jarasandba, 8(5 families of Cliamars 
(leather-workers) emigrated southwards from Jarasandha’s 
kingdom and established tltems<‘lvcs in a country whi(.*b after 
tlunn is calh^d Cldiatlisgbar. Neither my informants nor 1 
at the lime knew* of the existence of a real Chhattisghar, 
and I looked upon the legtaid as an idle tale, or at best as 
one wllieb could xiot be made to apply to any knowji locality; 
in vaui I made minute eu(|uiries as to the names of districts ; 
I got no clu(‘ ; her(^ hoAvever, is a (.dihattisgarh, south, too, of 
j\laga(lba, and, what is of th<> utmost importance' as eonfiim- 
ing the tradition, inhabit (‘d mainly by the Chamsir caste, 
wiio further s])eak a diab'ct which ro'sembles, even in tho 
colloquial* t('rminations and abbreviations, the dialect now 
s]K)ken in Bihar; and moi’o than this, the A'cry costume of 
*tiie people and tlu'ir physiciue arc identical with, and nearly 
similar to, those of Bihar. 

Entering the district from the south-west, the dilTercnco 
of the ])eoph', to the west and to the east of the great fort 
of Tipsigarh struck mic irresistibly; to the Avest Avere peo- 
ple speaking ibe Nagpuri dialect of Hindi, resembling to 
some (‘xtent the people of Bundclkhand, and to some extent 
the Maharatta-speaking pcojile in appearanee ; and in cos- 
tume. both of men and AA'omeu, resembling either the Bun- 
dclkhandis or tho Maharattas, the women for the most part 
wealing petticoats, or dhotis, rai’cly tho sari as it is Avorn 
in Bihar, the few that do so being knoAvn as “ PUrbias” or 
“eastern”; to the east of Tipdgarh, my astonishment, and 
not mine alone, but of my servants also (natiA'cs of Bihar 
mostiy) was extreme in hearing the familiar language of 
Bihar, and kceiug the familiar di’css ; the [)hy»i(pie, hoAvei'er, 
did not differ much from those in the adjacent Avestern dis- 
trict, but yet the Avomen Avere perceptibly more delicate both 
in shape and structure of skin; the change Avas not gradual. 
Two days’ hal’d march through uninhabited, or at Icast^yery 
thinly peopled forest, liad suddenly brought my camp from 
VOL. VII. . • P 
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amongst people with whom dealings, owing to unfamlliarity 
with language, wore difficult, io the midst of a peo])le whoso 
every word was well understood, and Avho at once hy lan- 
guage pi'oclaimed themselves of the same oiigin jis my 
Biliar servants. 'J’hvonghout the Avhole of Ohhattisghar, the 
language and costume, as far as 1 liaAX' S(‘cn, is Hvf> saim; as 
in Biliar, (‘xeept near the ('xtreme (*ast end, wheiv Oriya 
.traces hi'gin to ajipear, and at tlx; extreme north-west where 
Bundilkliandi makes its appearance; the physiiiue of tlie 
peo])le towards the middle of Clihatt isgarh resendiles that of 
the Biharis, hut especially in the case of Avomen, and lastly 
the pwple are as hard-working as the peojile of Bihar, 
pi'ovi'rhially the most laborious in India, and contrast sti’eng- 
ly Avith the lazy senii-Maharatla people ol Xiigpur, and 
Avith* the timid and Avefikly’’ people toAA'ards Orissa. It is 
Avorthy of noli; also that, although there is no scarcity of 
wheat in the district, the iidi.ahitants, like the people p,f Ma- 
gadha or Bihar south of Ganges, use pvinci])ally rice for 
food. 

When I say that the people of Chhattisghar resemhle the 
people of Bihar or rather Magadha, for Bihar has now a 
very Avide meaning, I do not mean to imply that eithcir they or 
thcii* prototyjics are Aryans ; tJie mass of tliepeo[)le in Maga- 
dha are not Aiyans, and this is homo out.hy the legend which' 
makes Jarftsandha in an emergency invest some of the peo- 
ple, his non-Aryan subjects, with the sacrificial thread ; this 
is not the place, nor am I competent to enter into a discus- 
sion of the question, but I believe it aaIK hardly he disputed 
that the mass of the people of India arc not Aryans, though 
the ruling class, the high-caste Brahmans (not the Bhumia 
Brahmans), are ; the BAjjmts, there is reason to believe, are of 
Turanian origin, and the mass of the people, aborigines and 
not the descendants of Aryan immigrants. 

AJMIBGARH. 

Close to Amarkanfak and about two miles to the north of 
it stands a semi-isolated hill fort knoAvn as Ajmirgarh ; the 
fort stands on a hill at the east end of a spur running out 
from tho groat Amarkantak i-ange ; the ascent* is from the 
west along the spur, and is not very difficult ; the hill is 
high, hut distinctly inferior to the main range in height 
and can he commanded from the opposite hill tops ; the 
ascent on other sides is steep, but not impracticable ; the 
walls are of mhble ; there are no distinct gateways, or at 
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least I lieavd of none; tradition says tlu^ lVn*t was never 
coinpleted ; tlie rociv is scarped near the toj) but not throu'>h- 
oiit; t he fort does not oeiaijiy • tlu' wliole of the plateau on 
the hill, hut only the hig'lu'st portion; there: are no towers 
, or bastions ,an<l no outworks ; tlu! plaee is overgroAvn with 
jangal, and there arc said to he no architectural remains 
iusith;. 

A.ArAItKAX'l'AK. 

Ainarkanlak ('iijoys a wide re])ulation as the source, of the 
Son and of t lie Narbada Itivers; hi're an' aUvays to ho seen 
pilgrims from various ]):irts of Northern India (‘it her going 
to dagajinalli or returning th(‘ne(', it being usual for them 
to pay a visit t(f it hither on the oinvard or return iouvney ; 
there are \ery f(?w Dakhinis among the pilgrims to this 
place:; it lorms the extreni<‘ <'ast(‘rn p(‘ak of the Mahikal 
rang(i gf hills, and lh(‘ plaee is inentioiuMlas (‘arly astlu^ time 
of jfarsha V^ikramaditya by his cent ('inporary the famous 
Kalidasa in his .Meghaduta or Cloud M('.ss('ng('r ; in his poenn 
it is named Amaviikiila, tiud from the eoiilext w hich describes 
the. course of the cloud from llamagiri (‘astwaials to “ Mala’s 
smiling ground ” and “ flienee sailing north and veering to 
tin* west oil Amarakuta’s lofty ridges rest ,” it is (dear that 
the high ridge of Amarkautak is meant ; it is not necessary 
now to trace the course of the cloud further, though I 
would remark e)i panmuf, that the famous Chitrakuta does 
not from t his po(!m of Kalidasa appear to be anywlu've in the 
vicinity of modc'rn Cjiitrkot hut to be near Amarkantak. 
The objects of veneration at Amarkantak are the statims of 
Narmmadsi Mai, the various Saivic lingams and statiu.'s and 
some Vaishnava ones, while the holy kimd at. the head of 
the infant river is eonsidtu-ed all-pow('rf 111 in washing aAvay 
sins. Arehiteelurally, however, there is but one tinnjde 
deseiTing of interest, and that is the great deserted one 
know'll as tfie Karan Maudir and traditionally ascribed to 
Karnna Kaja. 

As it stands at pres(*nt, it has the ap])('aranee of three dis- 
tinct, tnmples on one large raist'd platform, but this is due eithm* 
to th(‘ great icon necting mahamandapa having lu'en (h\stroy(>d, 
or never complet(id> it will bo seen from tlu' ])lan that tlun’e 
are three temples disposed on three sid(\s of a sijuare, tlu' fourth 
side being unoccupied, and the platform at that I'lid broken. 
The platform is not a sipuu'c, but cruciform following the 
outline of the temples, but largi'r in every way so as to 
leave a bench all round : the projecting corners of the ])hit- 
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Torm at the angles of the three arms of the cross arc now quite 
meaningless, hut if we prolong the lines of the 3 temples in 
front of the entrances 10 feet, yve will find that the inner 
space left jx^rmits of a square 25 feet in Avidth being do 
scrihod, wliicli Avill leave just the same hwaeh hetween Us 
walls and the platform square, as is noAV left hy the tcmplas 
between their milla and the edges of the arms of the ciaici- 
• form platform. If, now, we suj)])osc the thickness of the walls 
of this square so desendhed to be the same as that of tin; 
existing proj(?cting ptndion of Avails or pillars in front of the 
cntmn(;cs of the (ixisting temples, rw about 3.^ feet, Ave shall 
haA’e a clear sc^uare of about 18 1 feet in the eenti'c as the 
clciir space of Avhat avouUI then be the nndiaraatidapa ; the 
convenient size thus obtained being just what Avould not 
be too large for an oA crlapping dome, nor yet too small com- 
pared to the size of the sanctum, as will be seen on com- 
parison with other examples of the ordinary type. The temple 
would then consist of tln’ee sanctums, three antdralas each 
10 feet long, a groiit mahamandtapa 18^ or 19 feet square, 
a mandaj)a equal to the antamla or 10 feet squan;, and an 
aradhauiandaj)a mther smaller, and^this temple Avould thus 
be.the second specimen of the unique type of temple whicli 
exists at Makflrbai near Mahoba : although at fii’st sight this 
type is AAodely diflerent from the ordinary typo of Hindu” 
tem])les, yet on examination it is found to be merely a 
slightly modified fonn of it, the windoAv projections of the 
transepts being here replaxicd by antdralas on each side, and 
the windows theraselA'es replaced by U door each, opj'uing, 
however, not into the open air, hut into a sanctum equal and 
similar to the principal sanctum. The superb magnificence, 
hoAvcA'er, of such a temple with its 3 tall and profusely 
sculptured lofty toAvei’s of greceful outline can only be 
realized by actual sight ; unfortunately, the only con^lete 
existing cxamjde I am aware of at Mak^rbai is .small, and 
so confoicd within a mass of huts, as to render even a good 
vicAv, embracing the whole, impossible, and a photograph 
impracticable, besides which, that temple is buried under 
accumulations of rubbish to a depth of about six feet. ‘ 

This temple, therefore, is singularly interesting for its size 
and design, and it is a thousand pities it nbver was completed ; 
the mouldings are bold and elegant, but perfectly plain, as is 
in fact the whole temple ; the little carving that exists is con- 
fined to the upper portions of the towers, and is merely of 
the plain horse-shoe type, of which a fine example is the 
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smaller Jain temple at KhajurdM, but here it is not so rich 
nor so deep, and portions are even merely marked with the 
tdiisel in outline and not cut, proving that the temple has 
been left xmfinished; the triple i*ovv of plain proieeting 
blocks over the l]as<;raent mouldings Avere no doubt intended 
to be out into statues as at Khajurabu ; some of the blocks 
have cA'cna little unmeaning sluillow carving on them, either 
the first outlines of statues for the guidance of the sculiilors, 
or attempts of some after age at completion of the temple. 

'I'lie toAvers ris(5 up with a cuiwed outline ; the curve is not. 
of the tyi)e of the Sripuv bi'iek tem])le or the ilarhkar type 
<»f J{(mg;d ; it is of the Khajuraha or Northern India tyja^. 
A discaission of the types will be found in a s<‘pai’ate paper ; 
here it is enough fo noti(;e tin* type of the toAvci* as one more 
of the cvidcmces which pl!u*es this temple Avithin the Northern 
or rather Central India class, and not among the eastern class 
of tcmjdes ; the projecting entrance in front has, as usual, 
the ])rojecting gable roof Avhich here is straight-sided and 
not cuiwed, as is sonnhimes the cas(?; there is the usual 
small entrance in it, v(?rtically over tin.' great entrance into 
the sanctum below, and giving ai*cess to the chamber over 
the flat roof of the sanctum, for h(T(?, as elsoAvhere, imiA'cr-- 
sally, iiA stom; tianpli's, the sanctum has an itiner rool*ol 
*inlei-s('e-ting squares Avithin the tow(?r roof. Internally the 
tem])l(*s ai\? perfctdly plain ; the material is a coarse, hard 
r('d(lish conglomerate; the arehitraAcs of all the sanctums 
have the lotus as a symbol carv'cd on the centre; the 
])rin(a])al .sanctum ouiie had a statue, as there are fragments 
of what I suspect was the pedestal or singhasan still tit sifu ; 
now, hoAVAwau’, a large lingam and argha are set Aip in the 
centre ; the argha is clumsily set into the lloor ; it is broken 
on the hift and north side; a gargoyle projects from the 
outer faea^ of the tower to let out the Avater of lihatitms ; the 
gargoyle does not deliver l.he Avater opinrly, but resting on a 
dwarf holloiv ])illar and ])iereed with an outlet at the bottom 
over th(? hollow of tlie j)illar it delivers the Avatcr into the 
hollow of the pillar, and thence untlerground aAvay to a 
distance; this is the only sanctum that has this gargoyle, the 
oth<!rs are Afithout outlets for water; they also.noAy ensltrine 
lingams set in argbas, but I doubt if such Avas their original 
purpose. 

This is the oldest existing temple in the place ; it is 
deserted, or, to speak more correctly, neglected ; a few pilgrims 
visit it and place offerings of flowers on the Saivic emblems. 
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but they are rai*<? ; the body of pilgrims do not visit ■^it, at 
least with offerings. 

No. 2. — Two hniidrcd f(‘ct to the north of this is a half- 
nuned temple, consisting simpfy of a cell with a portico; the 
portico is supported on sixlecjn ])illars, oy rathei* fourteen 
pillars and tw'o pilasters at the jambs of the (mtraiua; to the 
sanctum; the portico is rool'cd in compart nients ; ji'aeh com- 
partment of the roof in the outer imv has ovim- it a small 
chamluT, and in the inner row two such, one over tlu' other, 
thus the external fonn of the entire roof is a pyramid ; the 
chamb(‘rs have not, or rather w'cn' not mc'ant t o ha vt', (uit ranees, 
and were only the (!onstructive ex])edients used in order to 
give to the roof, cxUnaially, tlu' appevaramaj of a !a’‘ge pyra- 
midal roof of tluj style over the Varalia hr 'Xandi tem])les 
of Khajiu'aha; the tower roof over the sanctum has fallen 
in ; the saiudum had the inn<ir roof of overla])ping, not in- 
tersecting, squares: the tein])le faces. east, (taneca is/,*arved 
over the enti'anciC ; the temple is grt'atly more r«!C(>nt than 
the great Karnna temple, and botli mal(‘rial and (>.vecution 
arc coarse; mortar has been used sparingly, but wliether 
originally or subsequently by 'way of repair, I (nnnot 
certainly tell. 

To tbc east of this temple is a great oblong rubble and 
mortar building used probably for the accommodation ol* 
pilgrims, iioav rooth'ss and doscrtixl ; it was in tAvo stories, and 
some of the Avooden beams still exist. 

Nos. 4, ij. — To thenortli of this are three small t(‘m])lcs 
in a line; these are A'cry small and eonshit of only a cidl each 
with small tower roof; tlie cejitral on<! is enveloped in a bat tree; 
all of tlion face Avest ; inside the sonthmost ojie, is a statue 
of tiara (lauri; in one is a sojited cro.ss-legged figure of Shai 
AAuib his bands at breast, forming the syml)ol of the yoni as 
at Seoriuurayan; the ligure has long])endulous ears with great 
(Mirrings in them ; tlic entrance sill has sculptured ou the 
centre an indecent i-eprcsentation of the female (Jmhleiu. 

No. 6. — To the Avest of these is alai’gc t:era])lo faeJug north, 
ascribed to the Bhoiisliis; it is well plastei’ed over, but not 
AvhiteAvashed to the Avost of this is another similar lacing 
east; the two ai*c joined together, formi^ig a single temple 
by being made to open into a common mandapa, whose en- 
trance faces cast ; Ganega is over the doorway at east end ; 
in the west sanctum is a four-arme^l statue, as also in the 
south one ; the statues are line ones. 
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^ 0 . 7 . — To tlic north of this is another larcfo tom)>lc ; the 
mandapa or ball roofed as di'scrihed for fso. 2 tcaiiple; the 
hall is open all round to Avithin a coitpb' of feet of the tloor 
and is supported on sixh'en pfllai-s, ])ilasl.(‘i‘s and (hvarf pillars, 
of Avhio/h only j!our are entire pillars; the bench running 
round has a slo[)mg baek-rest as at W'yr-agarb ; the h'mple 
faces easti, and lias (iane^'a sculptured oA'i'r doorAvay. 

No. 8. — 'J'o the east of this is a small half-ruined temple, 
consisting of only a cell and anantarala ; the mandapa has, 
jirobably, disappeaivd long ago; this temple is probably old, 
judging Ironi the exianition, style and Avi'atlu'ring of the 
stone ; it faces north ; the sanctum contains a four-armed 
female statue, said to repri'scnt Narbada Mai ; the temale 
has for hcad-dtess' a tall tiai‘aslKi]«al like the towm* roofs of the 
temple. She has tAvobeardinl munis on Iavo sides; slu'hasnow 
only three arms left, tlu^ fourth luiA'ing been broken short oif : 
one hylds a idiaplet, one (the left lower) holds a water jar or 
milk caTA, and the left (up|)('r) holds a lotus ; on tin? ])edestal, a 
b»'ard(!d man is seated in the centre Avith tAvo tVmali's fan- 
ning him with chauris, one on each sidi'; the execution of 
the statue and the (h'sign an* very good; it Avas polished and 
still 1‘etains tin* yiolish ; the mati'rial is a dark stone AA'ith 
soincAvhat of a greim tinge, hut almost black ; the upjier 
•portion of the slab above tin* head has been broken and 
no longer exists, so that avc lose tlu' ('xipiisite tracery tlmt 
must haA'<^ enriched it and (Micircled the sratue as in a frame; 
only tAVO Hying tigures uoaa' remain as rimmants of tlx* upjier 
portion. , 

N'o.O. — Almost touching this tmupleandto its east, is an- 
other temple qidte ruined, leaving t he back Ai all and ])ortions 
of side walls of the. saiudum alone standing ; tin' temple is 
similar in material, ajipearance find execution to the oiu' last 
described; it faces east, and enshriiu's .a four-armed malestfituc 
fully equal to the four-armed female statue in the last temple 
in cxcellerjcc ; the stat ue is noA\’ knoAA n as the statue of the Son 
lliA’^er God, but it is undeniahly one of Vishnu, holding in 
the four hands the sankh, the chakifi, the gada and the lotus ; 
to render assurance doubly sure, the lisli and tortoise are 
sculptured Mn cither side of the head; the. pedestal has a 
figure similar to the seated cmssed-legged tigures of Seorina- 
rayan, and which L ha v^c there shcAvn to be SiAa. This is 
curious, and I can giA’O no explanation of it. Perhaps it is 
only meant to show the subordination of Siv'a to Vishnu; 
the material and execution of the statue and its polish are 
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similar to those of the last statue, and altogether this «^tue 
is a very line specimen of Indian seiiljdure. 

These two temples are the only ones that can he asciribed 
to an ago, rivalling, if not sufpassing, that of th (5 Karnna 
temple ; both, however, are too ruined to he of any use as 
illustrations of arcltiteetural art. I would, from tins style of 
serilpturc;, assign to theses temples an age little inferior to 
those of the temjiles of Sirjmr and ecpial to the gveat Vaish- 
havic, or rather, as I imdemtand it, the Aditya briek temple 
t)f S*‘orinavayain 

JVo. 10 . — To tlie cast of tliis is a large temple of Mahadeva 
similar to No. 7 temple. 

An. 11 . — To the north of No. 8 temple is a small Jiiodern 
shrine. . * *• 

No. 19 . — To the noi’tli-west of this is a group of recently 
ereerted temples consisting of a central chhatri witli two pairs 
of (diaramis, or foot prints, sculpt lucd on stoin' in tin? cpntre; 
the sui'vounding temples are four in numher containing statues 
of lluuuman, Gane^a, a coai'scly executed liguro of Siva seated 
as at Seorinartiyan, and one of thefour-arnn^d Vishnu, the last 
a fine statue and jwobably borrowed from some older temple! 

No. IS . — To the west of this is a small modern shrine. 

No. 14 . — At the north-east corner of No. 12 group is a 
small temple facing north of Muhadeo, with horse-shoe arched- 
dooi'ways. 

Near the north end of this group of temples are the 
I’cmr.ius of a reservoir with pakka sides, which must once 
have? been the holy kund of Narbada, tlnj ground slop(?s from 
a short way beyond Raja Kamna’s temple; riorthn ards, 
near the great temjde, and to its north, in the blank 
space of 200 feet already noticed, may liave been the. 
ih-st and original lioly reservoir; the gi-ound is low and 
favoi'ahly situated for the formation of a rcservoir, hut 
1 saw no traces of pakka walls, wliicdi most probably arc hu- 
ii(;d beneath the soil; then comes the mass of temples noticed, 
and then the reservoir now mentioned. It is now "^nearly full 
of earth, hut there is a little water in it still in the hollows, 
and the earth inside is soft and evidently the accumulate*! 
d(?p()sit of a long time ; it is now entirely disused, as indeed it 
must he, being almost dry. , 

Beyond this reservoir are the recent groups of temples, 
heginning with a solitary stuccoed small modern temple ; to 
the north-west of this, about 200 feet distant, a similar one, 
and ‘another 200 feet to tlu; north-east of this one, is a large 
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mcing oast, and close to it another similar one ; to 
t!i(* north of these is the present holy kund, or roiservoir, witli 
llitjfhts of steps and masonry revetments. This kund, as may be 
exp<K:ted, is full of parlieukirly dirty watia*, loaded as it is 
Nvilh the moral and jjhysical lilth from numla'rless pilgrijns; 
. a small trivkling stream issues fiom a hole in the west wall 
of the reservoir and runs ivestwards, this is the Narbada, 
wlii<rli two miles further, falls over the descent of seventy 
r»n't in what is known as the Kapila Dliarti. 

In the resci-voii- are three temjxlcs, (u* ehhatris, one on four 
])i11ars op<‘n all round; all small, and all reeejit; on the 
east hanks of the reservoir, arc two small dirty temples, and 
hehind tlunn a third small hut old temple, neglech'd and 
uiiiKHl, hut y<*t th(' tiiu'st of ihin group. 

1'o th(‘ w’esij: of the reservoir are two temples, with fretted 
arches in the veraiifla ; these are (juite modern. 

()n tin' northein hanks of the ivs('i*voir are three small old- 
looking half-ruined temples, like the ruined omj to the east ; 
<*lose to these is a small chauhutra with a lingam on top ; to 
the east of the chauhutra is a modern small temple facing 
east ; between this temph? and the chauhutra is the main 
flight of steps leading down into the kund to the south, 
and leading up to the holy t('m])les on the north ; the road 
• is paved throughout, and is flanked to the west hy eight 
small temples containing a mixture of Vaishimic and 8aivic 
statiK's. Aniong the miscellaneous fragments on this side 
is a miutli worn inscription in a ha If- ruined small temple; 
a liiKi statue, three f<*et high, of an ele])hant; and a fragment 
of a hoise two feet*liigh ; to the east of the road are ruins 
of temples and two lialf-ruined ones, containing statu<*s of 
flic seated cross-legged type, and forming with the hands th<^ 
lemale symbol ; one of thes(“ is inscribed in modorn charac- 
t<-rs as Narayana ! So that Avhen tlu' inscri])tion was put, 
the statue was regartled as that of Narsiyana ; the characters 
how (iver, • are modern ; it is in one line, of wMoeh the tlrst 
portion is mut ilated ; as far as can he made out it j-etuls Sam- 
tiisi Narayana. 

The other inscriptions, besides the one on the steps, on 
th(? chauhutra, and tlic broken slab, are; one on a statue 
known as the lljwvd Nayak statue in tluj ehatri in the tank ; 
this is a statue of Sjvd with the hands at breast forming tin; 
f<unal(‘ symbol; it is iuserihed in mod(*rn charaetei-s Banijara, 
Sri lliihsHgata, wdn'cli is translated usually into Banjara— Sri 
Rewa Ndyak ; it is evidently the gift of a Banjara; one 
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on a similar statue in a small temple much worn, is rarely 
a record o1‘ a woi'shipper ; an inscription in three and a halt" 
lines on a similar statno, in one of tlu^ small temples, is 
datexl Samvnt 922 and rc'ads Sriioad llatna purecha, &c., &c. 
Tasya Nardyana ^vondmasta Nrivdmishi itajjemi Tasyd- 
yani Karita Mnrtti Soarup Alalatnlyata. ‘ , 

It would a])pear from Spilsbury’s account in tlie J. A. S., 
Vol. IX, tliat this statue used to he ])oinled out as of licAvd 
Kdi(;k some years a^o — I f|uote the passai^('. “ On the floor 
of an o])en temple is a small image Avhicli the Pandits assured 
me was that of Jiewd Xdiek, a Banpira, to whom th(5 goddess 
appeared in a dream and directed liim to clear the silt; of 
the present kund, then a denser mass of bambof) jangal. The 
dale S. 922 is very plain.” It need hardly be added that 
this inscription has iiothing to do with R(nva. ^dick, nor is 
any other ; tin* one, usually read as IlowdXdiek’s is an inscrip- 
tion by a Banjard, but it is n<»t dated and is in modern 
eha.ract<ws, aiul the nanie is not Il<‘wd Xdick. One inserijdion 
on a male statue armed with sword and shield is much Avorn, 
but is evidently a .salutation to a deity; it opems with “ Pra- 
namati” and ends with “ Mata;” it is only one short line. 

At the head of the roadway stands the great double temple 
of Narbada Mai. This t(‘mple consists of two sanctums 
o])posite each other, facing (*ast and Avc'st and opening into a 
common pillared hall ; of course 1 Avas not allowed to go in, 
but 1 am told that the casbmi temple ensh lines a female four- 
armed statue, like the one describiul in No.* 8 temple, 
Avhile the opposites one enshrines a female^ four-arm(*d statue 
bearing a ediild ; both tonijdcs are thickly covered with 
plaster, but notAvithstanding this I have a strong suspicion that 
the west om? alone of tin* tAvo is old, though not A^ery old. 

Behind these are two small temples, half-ruined, complet- 
ing ^this gi’oup. 

Behind, and to the north of this group, floAVS the Savitri 
Nala ; this nala is the real source of the Narbada, 'as, where 
it joins the rivulet issuing from the kund, it is bo'th larger 
and carries dowm a larger Amlume of water ; it also drains a 
greater basin above the junction that the rivulet issuing from 
the kund does ; the latter, indeed, only receives tho drainage 
of an extent of bountry about f mile long 5j,nd about ^ mile 
broad, while the latter drains a very much larger area, tho 
whole in fact, of tho plateau to the east of the sacred temples, 
which, is higher tlian the plateau on which the tdlnples are 
situated. On its nothern banks are three small old-looking 
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1 . 0 T)ii*l(*s liut of no j)a.rtiou1ar interest; these arc? in a lino with 
the temples descrihed Ix'lore. About mile due east of the 
gTOiip of lioly tein[)I(>s, and in Ihe draina<;e basin of tli(‘ Savitri 
JS'ala, is a solitary half-ruined temple sbmdini-- at (lui foot of 
the higher jdaleau. Clos(! to it is a sii. til moimd of mins of 
a small bjmple^ and a few yards oil', a sbalb)w j)ool, which 
once, how(wer, must have' l)e('n mneh hn-ger; this plac^e is said 
lo have ()(M*n. Ilic place when' Mall^indeo llishi (Markandeya ?) 
.Ilislii perfornu'd bis tapasya. 

The Savitri Nala, aboA'e its junction with the iSarhada, 
and at a ])oint just opposite to tlic. c-ast of the holy kimd, is 
joined hy another uala which drains the ])lateaii lo the S.- 
8.- Ik and S.-W. of Ihe main braneli ; however it is the Savitri 
Nala \thich comes from tin? east, the so-callt'd iNarbada, above 
its junction Avith the Savitri A’ala, is ineri'ly a tributary of 
th(‘ Savitri. 

The legend of tin' marriagv’: of the Son and the Narbada, 
and tiu' tri'achery of Ihe Uohila, are w('ll known and need not 
h('re be ri'iieatecl ; tin' ])n jaris of tin' temples h('r(^ point to a 
small rivulet wliieh falls down a sh«‘<'r precipice* fif some 
250 b'et about 2 miles ('ast of tin* knnd as tin* Son ; but this 
is clearly wrong; the rivnl<*t which they call ihe Son really 
falls i)ito tlie rivulet Avhieb is crossc'd in coming from Pendra 
to A.markanlak and which is a tributary of tin* great Mahu- 
nadi and runs south-east. It is separated l)y a long stretch of 
undulating I'ountry and sc'veral ridges from the drainage 
basin of the Son. A lew mih's (3 or 1) from this ])lacc are 
said to bo e.vtensiv,'! caA'(^s iji tin* rock at the spot Avhere the 
nuptials of the Son and the Narbada wen* to haAO Ix'en con- 
summated. 1 n th(‘se caves I lu* N'ai'badii is said to havt* enjoyed 
herself in dances and revels Avith h(*j* at tc'iidant maidens. As, 
however, 1 could get nothing heyond a vagiu* rumour of the 
oxist('nco of thes(‘ caves, and no omi seevm'd to knoAV their 
('.vact location, 1 cOuld not visit them even if they exist, 
which 1 doubt. 

'Hu! llrahnians of Amai-kajitak, hoAVCA'or, .arc fully aAA'arc 
of the physical difliculty in the, Avay of ich'iitifying the riv- 
ulft they, call the source of tin* Son with the veritable Son, 
and get over it hy imagining a miracuh*»us di.s;ippearanco 
of t he rivukd Ainder ground, and its still more miraculoAis re- 
appearance at the spot where the Stm first sees the light. 
When they thus ascend into th(> region of niivacles, it is 
hopeless to try and folloAV them. 
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'J'he real source of the Son is, however, at Son Muuda be- 
tween Pendra and Kcnda ; here is a long nari-ow valley 
between two parallel undulating ridges which finally meet 
about two miles south of the S]>ot wh^re the present 
road crosses the vallfey ; this valhiy is marshy,* and con- 
ttiins a succession of stagnant ])ools of water ; at the 
point where the road croRses it, is a small bauli of ma- 
sonry with several fragments of stalin^s, some imbedded 
ill its walls, others lying loose. and heaped up on a 
small ehaubulra close by. The bauli contains dirty, greim, 
stagnant water, but is conventionally considered as the 
soui’ce of the Son, though really the line of mai'shy pools 
extends a long ilistance up the valley AboVe the* bauli. 
There is no doubt a temple on<;o stood here, but whether 
Vaisljnavic or Saivic it is difficult to tell, as the fragments 
will answer for both ; possibly two temjiles united. 

The female statue spoken of as being in the gi'eat temple, 
and Avhich bears a child, is said to be the real statue of Nar- 
bada Mai, notAvithstfinding that the child is an evident in- 
eonsist(!ney Avith the fair fame of the holy riA'er goddess as a 
virgin deity. The aborigines iGonds) hav'e a curious le- 
gend, indignantly denied by the Pnihuians, to explain the 
presence of the child. The legimd relate's that Avhen the riviw 
go’ddess AA'as enjoying herself in the eaves near the so-called 
falls of the Son, described above, the river god Avas himself 
also present, the maidens Avith their queen disported them- 
scIa'cs naked, and permitted improprieties ,Avhieh resulted in 
the goddess giving birth to a child. The legend is evidently 
based on the Brahmanical legend and may be dismissed as a 
late invention. 

There is, hoAvever, a dift'erent legend little knoAvn, Avhich 
may be founded on an actual fact. The legend says that 
once upon a time, long ago, thei’e was a gwalin living at 
Amarkantak ; she had a beautiful daughter named Narbada, 
Avliosc duty it was, daily, to carry her father’s breakfast to 
him in the fields Avhere he tended his cattle ; on the road was 
the asthan of a J ogi, and the girl on her way to, or bj\ek 
from, her father, used daily to spend some time in the Jogi’s 
company. This continued for a long time,* but at last the 
girl killed herseU' for some unexplained reason; the Jogi 
used to drink inf usion of bhang ; one day while in the act of 
drinking he heard of the dfiath of the poor girl, the cup of 
bhang stuck to his montli, ho could not swallow tin* infusion. 
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and fee died ; a strciam of watev issued from liis throat which 
is tlie Narbadii. A more prohalih^ variation in the vcu’sion 
is that the ji;irl finding herself likely to heciome a mother, 
committed suicide by thromng her.s('lf ov(M’ the falls of 
Kapila Dhard, hence the river in whiedi she died has been 
named after her. The legend is indignantly denied hy the 
Ih-ahmans, but is current among the CJonds. 

DIIANPTJR. 

About 5 miles to the noidh of Pendra, are, the mins of 
Dhnnpur, from where numerous sloni's, slatues and ancient 
fragments arc being, and have long Ik'cmi brought to Pendra, 
\vhi(di is the head-quarters of tlu; Pt'udra Cliief; the ruins 
ai*e very extensive, covering nearly 4 s(|uar(^ miles of ground ; 
the great mass of the ruins are, however, comjiresscd within 
an area of barely half a square mile. 

©11 ap])roaching the ruins, the first ohjeef of interest is 
the great; tank known as Ihe-Bhautara tank ;'here are several 
fragments of sculpture ; the tank is large, and has very clear 
water. 

Half a mile to the north of the tank arc several low 
mounds scatteriKl about in scrub jangal ; the lirst group con- 
sists of the ruins of 6 temples; half a mile to the ivest of 
this is a grouji of ruins of t tem])h>s, besides several smaller 
detached or isolated shrines idose by ; to the north of these is 
a long chain of tanks ; these look vast ly like t he remains, 
filled up at intervals across, of a long moat, which once sur- 
rounded the city ; limmcdiatcly on tlu^ opposite banks of the 
line of tanks, is a long range of low natural rugged hillocks, 
like a line of artificial earthen ramjiarts, several of w'hich 
ar(i covered with mounds of ruins ; one consists of a group of 4 
temples, all largo ones ; of these, most, if not the Avhole, appear 
to have been .1 ain ; not far from these is the tank known as 
Sobhndth, on the margin of which are collected numerous 
J ain fragments ; the banks of the tank are covered with an 
uninterrupted chain of ruins; there are Brahmanical frag- 
ments also to be seen lying about, but not among the ruins 
in J,hc vicinity of this tank ; this portion of the city appears 
clearly to* have been exclusively Jain. 

Among the ruins mentioned licfore, Brahmanical statues 
arc to he seen ; the tank close to the ruins of the first group 
is called Katha talad. 

The temples were of brick and stone, and also exclusively 
of stone ; the bricks used measure more than 14 inche's long. 
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more than 9 inches wide and about 2^ or a little more in 
thickness; tlioy are like the britjks at Sivpnr. 

I’liere aw no traditions wha|over. The ruins now are so 
utterly denuded of all squaroiT and dressed stoiic', that could 
he used up, and of all statues, and even of hricks, Uiat it is 
impossihle to tell their age; the mounds hav(5 actiuilly Ixvmi 
dug into, lo extract all tlu^ possible useful hlocks tli’at could 
he obtained ; it is said, liovvevi'r, that the extent of ruins is 
very gi-eat, and no one knovt's or (*nii ])oiiit out all tlu' 
mounds that exist, as they are all in dt'iise senih jangal ; 
those that havei been discovt'WHl and utilized a)’e, of cours(', 
ac(,*essihle, hut if others exist, tluw are inacc(*ssihlo. As, liow- 
ever, the only communicative villagcn* I could, iind assured 
me that sometimes a fresh mound is stumbled upon by tlu' 
\*illagc herdsnuin or cow-boys, I think it pi'obable, tliat there 
may still he untouched mounds in the (h'cpc'r recesses of tlu'. 
scrub .iangal ; the whole of the ruins are st'altered on a wide 
magnitieent plifin with gentle undulatiojis ; the plain Is, how- 
ever, covered with thorny scrub. 

The only moans of judging of the age of tlu^ temples hero, 
now left on the spot, {i. a.) by the sculptures, shew, t hat 
they arc far more recent than the Sirpiir ones. I should 
assign them to a period not earlier than the 0th century of 
our era. 

PIPAllIA AND ANUPPUR. 

At Piparia, about a mile to the S.-E. of Anuppur, arc the 
remains of several small t(Mnples — consisting of single <^ells 
of a small size; the sites alone arc now marked by the stones, 
the temj)les, as structures, having ceased to exist. There is 
a biggish tank close to, and to the S.-E. of Anuj)pur, on 
the margin of which are several ruins of temples, or rather 
the stones that once belonged to temples ; no trac^es of the 
temples now exist beyond the sites marked by the stones, 
several of which are imbedded in the trunks arid* roots of 
pipar and other trees. 

There arc some statues in the village, but of no interest. 
SAMANTPUR. 

A mile and hdlf to the north of Anuppur, is the small vil- 
lage of Sdmantpur; here is a small temple, but I infer 
from the shallow style of carving on the entrance to the 
sanctum, and on the four central pillars, that the temple 
is not . very old : the rest of the temple is quite plain, 
the entrance faces east, and has Oane^a sculjdurcd on 
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the top sill ; tlio . pillars at the sides of the entrance of the 
sanctum heave sculpturcHl on them warrioi-s on chariois, drawn 
each by two horses ; Iho wari-iors are a)aned whh hows and ar- 
rows; the wheels of the chiaiaot appi'ar solid; one of (he com- 
pariments contajns the of an eh'pliaid and rider; (he 

rider sits ofi an elevated seat on llu^ eh'pliant a)id isevideidly 
drivinj' th<' elepliant ; he appears a person of raidc; an attend- 
ant. sits hehind shadinjij him with an nuihrella ; perhaps the 
sculptuia? re[)re.sents tndra on his .A.i)a\at. 

The Tinindapa, or hall, is open all romitl to withiji a couple 
of feet of the floor; the central iiillavs are rather curiuus, 
and are shewn in plate 

At Jamiii, 3 miles from Sohaspnr, are the laiins of twm 
small temph'S under a couple of line mahna tiaa's. One was 
Saivi«, and the arijha ami lingam still evist entin'. The 
other was Vaishnavic, shewn hy a slatneof Vishnu and Lak- 
shini on (larud; this is a fine ])iec(‘ of s(Milj)(ure, it is 3 feet 
hi^h and 2 hroad. There an* no traditions. 

siA'Gii i*rr.. 

Sin^hpur contains soim* ancient remains, and ivas visited 
hy Captain Spilshury, avIio says that there Avere some 
tine sculptures tlnn-e, l)roua:ht, it is said, from “ IJrjolh'o, 
akosor two distant.” The temple, he contimu's, from w'hieh 
th(‘y Averc procured, must liaA c ht*en a magnificent one ; 
there are also th« remains of a palace, the jiillars of 
Avhieh Avere also hroxight from Uyjollei? (J. A. S. Vol. TX). 
I regret that I was not aAvari* of this Avhen I ])assed close 
to Sijighpur. from Anuppur. I could (‘asily havi* gone vid 
Singhpnr to Soluigpur»if T had known that there w'as any 
thing of inter(;st to lie seen ; my oAvn inquiries, hoAvever, sliCAved 
me tliat there was nothing ancient there. 

’ SOIlAGPUll. 

Solulgpur is a large jilacc and the head-(iuartei*s of a 
Suligh: the modern city consists of a collection of huts 
disiiosed id the form roixghly of a gi*cat cross, of Avhich the 
palace occupies nearly the centre ; the palace is a hetero- 
genous mass of buildings disposed round an open courtyard ; 
the whole is built partly of brick aud pai’tly of stone, 
the latter being almost entirely taken from older struc- 
tures ; all the pillars employed, and there arc many both 
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in the lower and upper storeys, are exclusively falveu 
from ancient temples, and, as may he expected, are of very 
varyin" forms and dimensions. I could only see tliem from a 
distance, as the Ghier’s zenanah Is located in the palace, and, of 
course, all close approach to it is out of the < 4 uestioTi. Tnde- 
pendently of this, however, my presence in Solullgpuv, now 
a part of the Raja of llewah’s dominions, Avaslookedai])on sus- 
piciously, and parwanas, or passports, were diimanded fwnn 
such of my servants as had prone to the city to seai“t;h for in- 
scriptions and remains of antiquity ; not having any ])assports 
or parwanas I thouglit it expedient not to proseieute my in- 
quiries too zealously, or shew myself more tlianAvasahsoliitely 
necessary to the officials of the local 8uhah, I succec'ded, how- 
ever, in getting an impression of one line of nis*eription under 
a statue built into the interior face of the wall of the i)alaee 
courtyard ; the; statue is a tw(dve-armed seated femahi ; on top 
isaseated naked figure;atthefootther6isal)ird as syml)oI ; the 
female holds in her right handsahattloaxc, a sword, achaki-a, 
a trisul ; the other two hands being broken, in her hdt she 
holds also a sword, a club, a 1m)w, the rest being broken; over 
her head the expanded hood of a naga fornrs a canoi)y. The 
inscription is illegible. The sculpture is evidently Jain. 

There is, close to it, a fine Jain lion pedestal, and another 
JainfigiU’c; there are some other uninteresting sculptures ; the 
execution is fair, the stone being a smooth, close-grained 
black stone. 

Outside the entrance are two lage figures of Ganc^a, one of 
very fair execution, and several Jain statv.es. 

The ancient city, however, was about a mile to the S.-E. of 
the present city. Here stands one temple tolerably entire, of 
which the accompanying plates will give the architectural 
details ; it is an unusually large temple, in the style of the 
temples of Khajurahd, and among them, it resembles most 
the small ruined temple known as Jabar, close to the group 
of Jain temples there. 

The plan shews a square sanctum with pilasters at the 
comers, supporting th» inner roof of intersecting squares ; 
these piUars are plain square ones, ornamented with mouldings 
and bracket capitals-, in the mual way, but are higher than 
usual, and suited to the size of the sanctum wherein they 
are placed ; in front of the sanctum is the antdrala, and in 
front of it, the great mahamandapa ; this is roofed by a dome 
of overlapping stones disposed in eoneentric circles, each 
fretted and coved, but without the seated statues in each 
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rrcttcd recess that confers on the roof at Pdli its peculiar 
richness ; the roof has tumhled in partially. The dome rests 
on eight double pilasters, tJio corners of the square niandapa 
being cut olf by architi-a-ves* diagonally between the proper 
pilasters ; from ihe octagon thus formed by the architraves 
rises the circular dome ; the pilastci-s arc s([uare, but richly 
carved, and indented at the angles; they rest on high 
massive bases, which confer dignity on them, and are crowaied 
by the usual corbelled cruciform capitals., From the pro- 
jecting arms of the corbelled caps rise female figures sup- 
porting, as it were, the lowest circle of the dome ; the ctfeet is 
very pleasing, as it is evident that the figures really Jiave no 
wiMght to bear, nor arc the disposition of the limbs siudi as to 
denote that tJiey are bearing a weight; they look like girls 
in frolic pretending to support the roof; in short, tluiy look 
exactly what they are, mere ornaments, and as such an; vm’y 
pleasing; three of these alone exist now. 

On the two sides of the raahamandapa arc openings 
leading into or on to the projecting w’indoAvs with seats and 
back-rests, as in the temples at Klia jurdlui ; on both sides, 
howov(a’, the ’windows have suffc>-(‘(l mucli. The northei-n win- 
dow has the bottoms of its outer j)illars, one at each end, crushed 
and worn to such an extent, that the pillar may now fairly 
’ be said to be resting on a point, and the wonder is that the 
point has not yet been (srushed, nor the pillar thrown out of 
its perpendicular, but the destruction of this window cannot 
be far distant ; at present, the vibmtion produced even by a 
man walking in tlJU maliamandapa is distinctly felt in the 
tottering pillars with their superincumbent roof. 

In front of the maliamandapa. is a chamber Avliich answera 
to both mandapa and ardha mandapa; it is not open on the 
sides, and its roof rests on whole pilasters, not dwarf pillars. 
The roof is of intersecting sipiares. 

The teipplc faces east. On the architrave over the entrance 
into the sametumis sculptured an eight-armed male figure; over 
this architrave is another on wdiich a Ganega is scul])tured. 
lam not aware of any eight-armed male god among the Hindus, 
but ,tho figure of Ganc^a with the arglia inside is conclusive 
evidence of its Saivic on gin; it appears to me, however, that 
the onginal floor 'of the sanctum had at one period been 
overlaid by a fresh layer of stone, which has been cut to 
fit the curve of the argha ; if this layer, as I conjecture, 
has really been put on afterwards, I can see no I'cason 
for it, except the circumstance that coiTOsion has so aet- 

VOE. VII. g 
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ed oil the lower part of the walls, that some of the 
stones have been nearly eaten through, and the second layer 
may have been meant to hide,. the unsightly stones and to 
add to the strength of the building. The corrosion or scaling 
off appears due to an inherent defect in tltc stone itself, as 
almost tlie whole of the coarse-grained reddish stone has thus ' 
suffered, whether in the floor or on the tower; at' the same 
•time the deeper-colored, close-gi*aincd, puridish red stone of 
the statues docs not appear to have suffered much, though it 
must be noticed that they arc mostly protected by coats of 
plaster and whitewash. 

The great tower is of very elegant shape, and rises up with 
a gentle graceful curve, most nearly approauhkig in form the 
curves of the towers of the Jain group of temples at 
Khajurdha, and of the temple known as Jabar ; it is orna- 
mented by clusters of similar- shaped towers, smaller, rising 
up along its fa(;es and angles to varying and progressively 
increasing heights, thus giving it the appearance of rising up 
through a great forest of similar smaller towers ; it is crowned 
with the amalaka in the usual way; the tower is adorned 
exteriorly by deep rich moulding at the base, sunuounted 
by two tiers of large and one tier of smaller statues, like the 
temples of the Jain group at Khaiurdhd; above these, the ■ 
faces and facets of the tower are ornamented by the horse- 
shoe type of sculpture used in the Jain temples mentioned 
before, the comers, here as there, being broken up into a 
series of compartments by deep lines ; tj^e resemblance is, in 
short, complete, with only a difference of size and of the 
heights to which the surrounding attached tower pilasters are 
allowed to rise up on the sides of the main tower. 

The antdrala is roofed as usual by a gable-ended roof 
projecting from the main front face of the tower ; the gable 
form is, however, broken up into numerous steps; the 
entrance into the inner upper chamber over the sanctum 
exists, but there are here, in addition to the front entrance, 
two side openings in the projecting sides of the gable roof 
projection. 

The form of the roof of the mahamandapa externally pro- 
bably resembled that of the Jabar temple', it is now broken ; 
the windows probably had roofs, rising up to points as usual, 
and so probably had the portico. 

The sculpture is much in the style of the Khajui’dhA 
sculptures ; tWe are very gross obscenities, but they are placed 
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in rolircd corners ; figures of women purposely exposing tliem- 
selves arc, however, very numerous ; the sculptures and the 
whole temple have had repeated emts of whitewash, and the 
holloAvs still retain the layers of whitewash. 

Int(;rnally, the walls are perfectly plain, sculpture heing 
used solely on the pillars, roofs, and on the doorway to the 
sanctum*; this last is profusely seniptured; the central figure 
over the doorway is au eight-armed male, holding in his right 
hands a trident, a mala, a figure like an hour-glass 0;40 
with a noose, and one hand (unpty; in his left Ik; holds 
a sword, a skull fix(xl on a pole, one hand hj-oken, and one 
cm])ty; on his sides ai’e on one side Eiahnia and his wife, 
on the left Vishnu and his wife; the concluding (Igiwis on 
this richly seniptured architrave heing I’arvati and Ganeca. 

Tn minut<5ness and profusion of scnlpturc the doorway 
will rival any that I know of. 

Over the doorway, a plain, deep and hroad architrave 
having cracked, two extra j)illai's have heen ])ut up with the 
int(!ntion of supporting it; the pillars, hoAvever, do not reach 
so high, and now stand doing no good, hut clfectually 
huling the rich sculpture on the sides of the doorway. 

I'hree different kinds of stone have been used in building 
this temple, a red, a yellowish, and a })urple sandstone ; the 
r(;d is the worst, and everywhere pc(ds off ; The yellow is 
soft, hut docs not scale off as if attacked by saltpetre like 
the red ; tins piuple appears the hardest, but it also .suffers 
from the weather. 

This temple is, on the whole, a very fine example of its 
kind, and well deserving study. 

There is a silly tmdition of sojuc European surveyors 
having dug up the sanctum of the temple for treasure, with 
which they decamped ; the story is clearly an invention, and 
taay be dismissed with the remark that, wherever it is 
possible t/) ascribe acts of vandalism to Europeans, the inhab- 
itants very generally do so. 

This temple is the only standing one ; its age cannot, 
from its style both of building and sculpture, date beyond 
the Kliajurahd temples ; and among them, from the resem- 
blance of the constructive and ornamental features of its 
mahamandapa to those of the Kunwar Math near Kha j urdha, 
I should ascribe them both to about tho same period. Masons’ 
taarks in late medimval letters kn, ko, ri, sad, sho\y that 
this temple is certainly not so old as the older of the great 
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Khajurdlid temples. I ascribe this temple to the end ctf the 
eleventh ccntiuy. 

To the cast of this temple, over a large plain, arc numer- 
ous ruins, or rather mounds, whbnce every stone tliat could 
bo used, or was needed for the modem city, |;ias been, and is 
being, taken away. I counted eight gi’oups of temples, of 
wliich two were certainly Jain; a statue lying ncjar one of them 
has inscribed the, words Sri Chandra in deep cljaracters; the 
temples therefore do not date to a period beyond tlie tenth 
century or thereabouts, and may be later; this statue has 
the antelope symbol ; one other statue Avas inscribed on the 
pedestal, but the sliarpcning of tools on it has worn away 
every letter; two groups of temples were Vaishnavic, tAvo 
others Saivic, the remaining two arc doubtful. 

The largest group to the Avest donsists of a great tem- 
ple, with a courtyard and numerous small temples surround- 
ing it ; it was perhaps a monastery, or a temple Avith a 
courtyard surrounded by cells, as at Arang and Bhcraghat, 
but square, not circularly disposed. To the east of the 
temple and its courtyard was a bauli cut through into the solid 
rook ; this bauli liad a descent from the monasteiy side. On 
the opposite side of the courtyard was another bauli Avith a 
descent from the courtyard also, so that this temple was aa'cII 
provided with water. 

To the north of this are two groups, one Avith a well, cut 
through the solid rock, the uppermost three or four feet in 
depth being built square with cut-stone, and the avcU below 
this depth being, as usual, circular; this*A'as a small group 
consisting of not more than two or three small temples. 

The other group possesses a circular Avell, lined Avith stone 
cut to shape accurately; the well is surrounded by the ruins 
of some five small temples. 

Between these two groups and a little to the south is a 
small solitary mound, near which are the Jain statues, one 
of which is inscribed on the back, and has bceu noticed. 
To the south-west of this is the great group of Jain temples 
already described. To the south-east is another large group, 
in which is a female statue, many-armed, with a seated 
figum on the t©p, over the head of the female ; the seated 
figui^ is one of a Jain hierarch, but I could not determine 
which. . 

To the east of this is a rivulet, the banks of which are 
htcraUy lined with ruins of temples. Of three groups on its 
banks, one appears Vaishnavic, while the others are doubtful ; 
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a larger group, the largest at tlic east end of those mins, but 
not on the banks of the nala, appears also Vaishnavic. Each 
of these groups must have consisted of at least live temples, 
the largest one, however, consisting of more, iicrhaxis alto- 
gether a dozen t/implos, of which only hvo ay)poar to have been 
large, the Others having been yirobably subortlinate temples 
round tlw? groat ones. 

The ruins have long been used as quarries by the present 
city. Tluu’c ar(5 21 sati inonuracmts among the ruins, 13 being 
j)lain ehaubutras from 5 f(?ct to 12 feet square, and from 1 
to 7 feet high, and 8 being chhatris with roofs and chaiubei’s ; 
the whole of these arc built of stones from the ruins ; the 
largest group of these clihatm has a bauli and some frag- 
ments of statues in front ; statues are also stuck into tiie walls 
of chliatris and ehaubutras by way of ornamcmt, and several 
tlm; Jain ones are thus ornamenting one of the chhatris on the 
banks of the bauli, which itself is of stone and is similarly 
ornamented ; the statm^s, however, being loose in niches and 
not tix(Kl into the walls. A line fragment here represents a 20- 
annod temale, most of whose arms are now gone ; over her 
head, at the top of the sculpture, is seated a Buddha ivith two 
Buddhistwas seated sidciways, one on each side. The female 
rests one foot on an animal whi(;h may be either a ram, or a 
])ig, or rhinoeoros, or even a buffalo (it has lost its head) ; a 
lion is devouring its hind quarters. Another fragment repre- 
sents Surya with three horses ; the fragment consists of only 
the loiver half of the statue. One of the Vaman incarnation, a 
Jain half stupa wiHi naked Jain figures, scvt>ral lingams and 
a mass of other nondescriiff fragments may be seen on the 
banks of the bauli. 

Tlu^ ruins arc said to bo the site of the capital of Raja 
Vairstta, and is fabled to have been in ancient times called 
Bairatymr ; it is said to have extended from Chaudauia, An- 
tala, Arjima and Singpm', to the Son nmdhwards ; and from 
Kanchaifpur, Kotmi and Jamni to the Banganga livuhff 
westward I the Bdnganga rivulet being a small rivulet flow- 
ing past the standing Sohagptu- temple ; it is said not to 
hawe extended as far Avest as the present city of Sohagpur, 
which yfka then a jangal. The standing Sohagymr temple 
is said to have Bben built by a JBdM (a holy mendicant), 
who was reigning here prior to the advent of the Baghel 
rulers, and to be long subsequent in date to the ruins, Avhich 
date to Raja Bairat. Within the area indicated as the extent 
of the ancient city, and on the banks of the Son Avithin the 
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prescribed limits, arc said to be mimcrous remains o? old 
temples ; this last statement is valuable, as it is probably 
correct. Tlie legend about Eaja Bairat is, of course, to be 
dismissed as an idle invention. * 

Altliougli not of archaeological interest, I onnot pass over 
the scenery of the Johila river without a ])assing mcuitioii : * 
it surpasses even the natural Ixsiutics on the Narbada; the 
streams tliat flow into the Son above its jiiiudiori with the 
Johila all carry down sand of a brilliant, bright red or 
orange hue, and, when I’cndcrcd turbid, the water ils(.‘lf 
appears reddish. The Son itself has deposits of sand similar 
in color, and accordingly in parts its waters have a reddish 
tinge; while in others, and especially whcre.it flows in a deep 
rocky chamiel, the color is bluish green : the beauty of the 
sceneiy oii the Son rivals that on the Narbada. 

From Soliagpur I wished to visit Bandhogarh, but found 
that it was inijuacticablc, the Bewah Baja’s Tahsildar at 
Mdnjiur notonly absolutely forbidding me to goto Bandhogarh, 
but threatening to send me a prisoner to Bewah if 1 at- 
tempted it, and recommending me not to deviate from the 
direct and shortest road from Manpiu* to Myhar. Besistaiuje 
was out of the question, and it was useless to waste more valu- 
able time after what had already irrevocably been wasted by • 
lengthy references to the head-quarters of His Highness the 
Baja of Bewah and to the Political Agent at his Court. 

I therefore relinquished my hopes of seeing Bandhogarh with 
the best grace I could, and thought^ myself lucky in 
escaping further annoyances. 

Tliis closes my work during the season. Of the excava- 
tions at Bliarhut, General Cunningliam will doubtless give a 
full account, and I need only refer to liis writings. 
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